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“BUT AS WE, WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT. IY TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR 
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BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Tum principle whence everything 
To life and shape ascended— 
The pulley whereon Zeus the ring 
Of Earth, which else in sherds would spring, 
Has carefally suspended— 
To genius I yield him a claim 
Who fathoms for me what its name, 
Save I withdraw its curtain : 
It is—ten is not thirteen. 





That snow makes cold, that fire burvs, 
That on two feet goeth, 

That in th yeprens the sun sojourns— 

This much the man who logic sparns 
Through his own séuses knoweth ; 

But metaphysics ‘who bas got 

Knows that: which scorches, freezes not ; 
Knows *tis'the moist that wetteth, 


And ’tis the rough that fretteth, 


Great Homer sings his epic high ; 
‘The hero fronts his adegee¥ 

The brave his duty still doth ply— 

Ané did it while, I won’t deny, 
Philosophers were strangers : 

if beartand brain have that achieved 

Des Cartes.and Locke had ne’er conceived— 
By these, as yet behoovéd, 
It.possible was provéd. 


The strong man’s right abideth still ; 
The bold laughs like hyena ; 
Who rnile not servants’ parts must fill; 
It goes quite tolerably ill 
Upon this world’s arena; 
Bot bow it would be if the plan 
Of the universe now first began 
Is in their moral system, 
For all to read who list 'em. 


‘Man needs with man must linked be 
To reach the goal of growing ; 
In the whole only worketh he; 
Many drops go to make the sea ; 
Much water sets mills going. 
Then with the wild wolves do not stand, 
But knit the state’s enduring band.”’ 
From doctor’s cliair thus, tranquil 
Herr Pufendorf and swan-quill. 


But since to all what doctors say 
Flies not ag soon as spoken, 
Nature will use her mother-way, 
See that her chain fly not in tway, 
The cirele be not broken : 
Meantime, ‘until the world’s great round 
‘Philosophy in one hath bound, 
She keeps it on the move, sir, 
By hunger and by love, sir. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC IN- 
‘STRUCTION. 





BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 





Our methods of public instruction have 
been a development, rather than a theory; 
or, if.a theory, one whose successive steps 
have been called out and confirmed by cir- 
cumstances. , The public, and the private 
elements in it were not from the. outset re- 
garded as in conflict,and have had, side 
by side, a free expansion according to the 
fitness and power in them, What, then, 
have the facts shown to bé the value of the 


two constituents, and about which has our | 


system tended to construct itself as its es- 
sential framework? The public schoo! and. 


the private school, the district ‘school and. | 


the select school have developed a certain 


repugnance for each other, and the one has | 
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is the victory between these two doubtful; 


‘nor their relative public value. |The select 


school is dainty and exclusive, and almost 
always leads. to the neglect’of the public 
school on:the:part:of*those who ought es- 
pecially to:watch \ over it. The’ public 
school, if prosperous, is broadly influential 
—2s harmonizing, organizing social power. 
So certain and deep-seated are these tend- 
encies that! the- philanthropic educator 
usually looks with positive disfavor on the 
private school, and with reluctance: con- 
cedes it an: amicable footing to one side of 
the organized line of education, Such has 
become, more and more; iu primary in- 
struction, the relation between public and 
private effort. 

Tu secondary, »intermediate schools, 
earlier in our history, private methods had 
the’ precedence. Academies did the work 
of high schools and much of that. of dis- 
trict schools, Thirty years in some of our 
states,and those usually in which educa- 


) tional forces have been most active and 


free, have quite reversed this: relation and 
given a decided: balance of power in 
secondary education to the public school. 
The high school .is comparatively recent 
and is as. intolerant of the academy as the: 
district: school of the select school. It has 
won this leady this mastery by its own in- 
trinsic strength, as compared. with the 
academy. The academy is sustained by 
fluctuating private patronage, has no 
direct dependence on the schools below it, 
and, at best, is but a quasi public institu- 
tion. The high school is in full sympathy 
with the primary schools, is’ public and 
patriotic, is locally strong, and fed steadily 
by all the resources at the disposal of 
education. The result is that in such astate 
as Massachusetts the public school, the 
high school, has grandly triumphed, driv- 
ing the academy from the field, with the 
exception of a few richly-endowed fitting 
schools. 

In superior education the two methods 
still coexist, with some. conflict, and an 
advantage less declared on the part of 
either. Though neither Harvard nor Yale 
are examples of a strictly private college, 
private effort, as opposed to a purely 
public method, has had, till recently, the 
field in collegiate education ; and if it had 
adequately done its work there would have 
been no. reason why the adverse method, 
gaining ground below, should haye en- 
tered this department of instruction. It 
is worthy of note that the public method 
bas pusbed its way upward by its own 
vigor and in behalf of general education. 
It has owed very little to the concessions 
or influence of higher institutions. The 
high school bas made and won its own 
field in close conjunction with the district 
school. 

In. spite of the wealth of private colleges 
and the increasing independence of some 
of them, the interest and influence of the 
state im higher education have inqreased in 
our older states, while in our younger 
states public.sentiment has taken up quite 
a new positior on this topic. This growth 
of tendency is disclosed in Massachusetts 
by state donations to private colleges, by 
normal schools, agricultural colleges, and 
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Ie passing from the East to the West we 
meet with states in which the private meth- 
od‘has beeu borne down by new condi- 
tions, and the state has not ‘come boldly to 
the relief, has accepted its responsibilities 


hesitatingly or not at all. The new con- 
ditions, educationally, of Western states 
are rapidity of development, giving little 
time for the growth of private colleges; 
diffused capital, with large demands for it, 
a condition unfavorable to gifts; diverse 
nationalities, each nationality an efficient 
factor in society; a corresponding variety 
and hostility of creeds; and a feeble educa- 
tional sentiment. These conditions are all 
unfavorable to the efficiency of private, 
divided effort and increase in force as we 
go west. In the transition states, ‘whose 
methods and ideas were shaped before the 
duty of the state was seriously discussed, 
the. results which private colleges are 
capable of reaching are clearly.seen, The 
census reports show in New York thirty- 
three universities and classical colleges; in 
Pennsylvania, thirty-nine; in Obio, forty- 
two., How few citizens of Obio could 
give.even the names of these colleges! How 
few. out of the state have ever heard 
of one-fourth of them? . Its most influen- 
tial,institution Ohio owes, in some. sense, 
to an accident. The sentiment which built 
up, Oberlin is in the intense, vigorous form 
in which it there manifests itself incalcu- 
lable, hardly to be looked for once in a 
century. This inconspicuousness is of no 
moment in high schools. In colleges it is 
connected. with that which.is of the ut- 
most moment. In most places a college 
cannot do a work which justifies the ex- 
penditure involved with much less than 
two hundred students in its regular classes. 
With a smaller number it is not likely to 
secure the faculty or the endowment that 
fit it for serviceableness; or, if it secures 
them, it cannot give them a labor to per- 
form. corresponding to their value, It is 
uneconomical to devote an able faculty 
and large appliances to a few young men. 
Nor can the stimulus and_ culture inci- 
dental to the contact of various minds be 
attained in colleges of small numbers, 
whose first and last impression is of 
feebleness. Intellectual life and. energy 
cannot be gotten on such terms. 

Neither will such small colleges. have 
that radius of influence within or without 
the state that. is requisite to make them 
developed forces in education.. The higher 
education operates by attraction, and to 
do this it. must be accomplishing a 
good work with sufficient and general- 
ly recognized appliances. If we look 
at the catalogue of Michigan Univers- 
ity, we see how distinctly this force of at- 
traction records itself. Out of one thou- 
sand one hundred and twelve students in 
attendance for the year ending June, 1874, 
Illinois furnished one hundred and eleven, 
‘Ohio one hundred, and eight, New York 
eighty-two, Indiana fifty-one Pennsyl- 
vania forty-two, Michigan . University 
thus.drew out. from under the shadow of 
ose hundred and twelve colleges in the 
three states—New York, Pennsylvania, 
and, Obio—two hundred and thirty-two 
students, and this by a movement west- 








BY THEODORE LL. CUYLER,; D. D. 


‘* WILL you please to remember the case of 
my unconverted son in our prayer-meetig 
to-night?” Such requests often reach us 
pastors from patents whose hearts are made 
anxious by the persistent impenitence of 
their children. To the fond mother who 
sends the above petition to her fellow- 
members fo join her in petitioning God for 
converting grace we would reply: ‘Yes; 


‘good madam, we will pray for your boy. 


You ought to pray without ceasing for him 
yourself. But see to it that your own 
daily life is such as to re¢ommend the 
religion of Jesus to his reason au@ his con- 
science. Not only be very faithful with 
him, but very faithful defore him. Show 
him what a true Christian is. Do your 
part while you ask the prayer-hearing God 
to do his divine work upon that dear boy's 
soul. But be careful lest you work right 
against what you profess: to desire: Don’t 
let the visible prayer of your life 6vermatch 
the uttered prayers of your life.” Thisis 
the counsel we would give to every parent 
or teacher who lonygs*for the conversion of 
the young hearts that Jie so near their own, 
Faith should live faithfally. 

There are two widely different kinds of 
parental influence. Both are nominally 
Christian; but they are’ alike only ‘in 
name, One man pleads at his family altar 
for spiritual blessings upon his family. 
Then he does his'*ufmost' tdward ‘the 
answering of his honest petition. He lives 
to the Lord. His speech and his conduct 
are sweetened by the constant indwelling 
of Christ Jesus. ‘Hels & Joveable as well 
as a loving father.. He makes religion 
prominent in his family. The society 
he seeks for his children, the books and 
newspapers which he introduces into his 
house, the recreations and’ amusements 
which are chosen, the talk at his table, the 
aims in life that are set before his children 
all bear im one specific direction. They 
help rather than hinder his own prayers. 
He does not petition God to convert his 
son and daughter, while he is doing his ut- 
most to pervert them to frivolity, selfish- 
ness, money-lusting, and contempt) :for 
Bible-piety. A father who fails to procure 
medical attention for a child when ‘dan- 
gerously sick, and yet prays for its recov. 
ery, would be a fool. If, in addition, be 
dosed the poor sufferer with opium or some 
similar narcotic in a reckless way, he would 
be a brute. 

Yet many a professing Christian is guilty 
of a like folly or crime toward the souls of 
bis or: ber offspring. They pray for their 
children’s spiritual healing, and then poison 
them; they pray that their sons may be 
sober, and then tempt them with a deeanter 
of wine on the table; they pray that their 
daughters may be pure, and then carry 
them off to see shameless and salacious 
plays in a theater. On Sunday morning 
they ask for a blessing on God’s Word, 
When the church service is over, they come 
home to a sumptuous dinner, to crack jokes 
about the sermon or the singing. or « 
peighbor’s. dress, and by every possible 
means, to drown out any serious impres- 
sion that faithful preaching may have pro- 
duced. As far as their influence goes, it is 
right agaiost the very results for which 


[ |. they pretended to pray. Their petitions. 


‘become solema mockeries.. It will be a 


. | terrible thing for such inconsistent parents 





to meet their own prayers at the Day of 
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Judgment. God might say to such: ‘‘ Out 


should labor to soli. No) 'prayer= 
na often than fot “9 iow 

e”< Just imagine x farmer ngs 
dow amid a patch of Canada’ nistlés aiid] 
beseeching God to give him a plentiful 
harvest of wheat; and that, too, without 
his sowing a kernel of grain or even turn- 
ing a single furrow with the plow. He 
would be accounted a lunatic. But he 
commits Hoe wilder folly than would the 
Christian -who should prey for the growth 
of graces,in @ heart-field; which he was 
giving up to the tares of the Devil. 

Are-you-praying, my brother, for-growth 
in holiness ?. Do.you long formore strength 
and peace and fellowship with Christ and 
effective godliness? ‘Then ‘to the work of 
cutting-up the noxious weeds thet have 
grown so rank-—ihe nettles of selfishness, 
the johuswort of pride, the brambles of 
deceit, and the thistles of worldliness and 
unbelief} Pull them up by the roots: Give 
no «quarter te darling sins: Hewho is 
not ready to. pluck.out the -right eye for 
Christ eannot be his disciple. As the evil 
weeds Of sin are rooted out, there is room 
for. the plants of grace,,to grow. The 
Christian who.is battling his besetting sins 
andrhonestly striving to do- his ‘Master's 
wilt has a right,to-ask the omnipotent help 
of that -Master,.._He: will have it:,. Such 
prayer: ise delight unto God; he loveth 
to be ‘thus .‘*inguired’ of.”..; But, if. we 
“ regand iniquity in our hearts [that‘is, if 
weicherish it and. cling to it], God will not 
hear us.” 

This: subject,of practical. prayer has an 
intimate connéction: with the whole ‘dis- 
cussion of: * revivale and how to ‘produce 
them.” ‘Thousands. aré uttering petitions 
for a revival. and for the conversion of 
souls. Arvery simple test of the sincerity 
and: depth of such prayers may» be, found 
in such questions as these: “ Am TI ready ‘to 
put-away my own sins? Am I ready and 
anxious fora -full consecration to: Christ? 
Am 1 willing to let Christ own: me and-use 
me for Kis: service? -Am I willing to-be 
pruned; in order thatI may bring forth more 
fruit? Am Latworkvalready im trying to 
do good to the impenitent anid lead them to 
the Saviour? : DoI not only pity drunkards 
and scoffers; but am I ready ‘to.work for 
and upon individual drunkards and bias. 
phemers? Am I willing tocrucify my sloth 
and pride and self-seekings, just to honor my 
Lord and) to propel his cause? -He or she 
whoican respond withan honest, bumble 
“ Yea, Lord’ to such searching questions 
hasa riglit to pray in public fora revival of 
religion ; because such anone ‘has begun 
to wérk for a revival and is striving to do 
bis part toward securing: tle heavenly 
blessing. And: the more he honestly tries 
todo his utmost the more will he feeb his 
utter dependence upon Christ and the need 
of:fervent, importunate prayer. 

We trust that we are not misunderstood 
in these plain, homely hints. Our idea of 
practical prayer is that it humbly and sub- 
missively asks God to give what we are 
faithfully striving to secure; it-asks God 
to make us what we are conscientiously 
striving to become. Instead of working 
against God, we work with him. To such 
praying glorious promises are assured. 
‘* Wo good thing doth God withhold from 
them who walk uprightly.” 








THE MIND THAT WAS IN CHRIST. 
BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER, 


Tre bighest aspiration of the Christian 
is to have the mind’ that was in Christ, 
and uo terms éxpress more happily than 
these the‘true Christian ideal. It is not to 
have the opinions of Christ, or to desire 
the things that he desired, or even to do 
what he'did, or in any way to merely copy 
him. But to’ have the mind that was in 
Christ is to be able to think, feel, and act 
like him as an original; that is,to think 
more of the same kind of ‘thought that he 
thought, and not merely to think over the 
old thoughts‘ as he thought them or be’ 
cause leafned from him. It is, rather, td’ 


of thine own mouth will I judge thee, thou |] 





think ag Obrist would think if he were here’ | 


t = lutély alike;-yet 
genet pec | ney: 


pulses. In this sense we should .@f 
like Christ; or,if I niay so speak, aim to be 
so many Christs, and not Christians merely. 

To be like Christ in this sense would be 
to be able ina degree to take up his Ser- 
mon on the Mount and finish it, or to 
restore or reproduce what has been lost of 
bis speeches ; to do this; we say,\as well ag 
one man of like character can reproduce or 
carry forward the thought or work of 
another—as. Michel Angelo, for example; 
carried onthe works of Phidias and Vinllet 
le Due the works of the. medieval French 
architects, the one completing the statues 
and the other. the cathedrals which were 
left incomplete by their. predecessors: or 
partially destroyed by time, 

Some of Plato’s disciples were so much 
like Plato that their dialogues cannot now be 
distinguished from the master’s. They had 
the mind that was in Plato and thought 
like Plato. The reformers. of» the: six- 
teenth century so caught the: mind that was 
in Luther and carried on his thought and 
projects: that their, work cannot be dis- 
tinguished from that of the Wittenberg 
monk’s. himself: ._The coadjutors’ of the 
Wesleyan Reformation, in like manner, 
with like effect, caught the mind that was 
in Wesley, and thé Revolutionists. of sey- 
enty-six the mind-that was in Jefferson and 
his compeers. Voltaire’s mind: was so 
infused into those of the Encyclopedists 
that they all thought and wrote like the 
arch-unbeliever himself. In . short,’ the 
disciples of every great leader have gener- 
ally gotten the mind that was in their 
master, and so thought like him. °Can’ we 
not get asmear to Christ and: thinkon 
moral subjects in such a way thatour 
thoughtsomight be taken for his? Paul 
came very near this point, as also Jeremy 
Taylor and ‘other Christians of every age. 

If we had the mind that was in Christ, 
and would, therefore, go on and think 
more of just such thought ashe thought, 
we would naturally extend the doctrine and 
work of Christ‘and build up further on 
the same foundation and in the’same spirit 
as he; not merely interpreting” his’ words 
more fully or finding new meaning in 
them, but absolutely adding to them, as 
he would #dd to them had he spoken more 
or were he to apply them to our modern 
circumstances. Christ did ‘not ‘say all that 
a mind like his was capable of saying or 
propose all that & mind like his was ¢apible 
of proposing. He spoke for but'three years 
and on but a few subjects. If we could have 
the same mind now, we could add more of 
the same kind of thought to thé world’ as 
he himself would have done had he lived 
longer or later. Thus Plato extended, 
in the same spirit, the doctring of his 
teacher, Socrates; dnd Aristotle that of 
his teacher, Plato; and the Neo-Platonists 
that of both. In like manner, Fichtecar- 
ried on still farther the philosophy of his 
master, Kant, and Shelling still further the 
philosophy of Fichte; and Hegel still fur. 
ther the philosophy of Schelling, and now 
the new Hegelians are advaneing even on 
the great Hegel himself; and all because 
these succeeding men and schools have 
caught the spirit and entered into the mind 
of their respective masters: "What we 
wantin morality and religion is to getin 
Christ’s place, to think equally independ- 
ently with him; using his words and ex- 
amples as an aid, but not as a substitute for 
our thinking and acting; and then to build 
up or further extend the same” thought 
and work. In this it may be that we will 
diverge as much as Fichte did from Kant or 
Hume from Berkeley; yet we willdoa real 
service to Christianity if ‘we-follow the 
Master at even so great a distance. We 
want more independent Christians, who 
will ‘take a stand side by side with Christ 
and cowork with him; and not 80 many 


to take a subject position and drop their 


| thought as soon as they come into his pres- 
ence, 








80 thought at first. "Phat was the attitude 
which he assumed and which he wished 
the Old Catholics to assume at the Munich 
Congress in 1871. But his opinion was not 
coincided in. 

All or nearly ‘all ‘of the delegates saw 
that, in addition to this protest, three other 
things! wete required—yiz., daion, reform, 
and organization. Indeed, without union 
the Old Catholics would have’ beén lost 
through divisions; | without union: with 
particnlar churches whieh are really Ohris- 





\tian they would have formed only a sect; 


which would have no character of univers- 
ality and which would, therefore, have been 
anti-Catholic. This would. -haye: been 
another, way of ; quickly ‘coming: to an 
end. Without reformation the Old Cath- 
olics would, perforce; have had: to accept 
responsibility for a)l the abuses—doctrinal, 
disciplinary, and liturgical—of: Ultramon- 
tanism. Im that case, where would be the 
use of protesting against Uliramontanism? 
Tilius, for the very reason that they wished 
seriously to protest against:these abuses, 


‘they were, by force of logic, compelled to 


protest against all the abuses of the Roman 
system; else they would have been'iilogic- 


‘al or they would have remained in part 


Ultramontane. ‘The germ of death which 
they would thus have ‘retained would 
without delay bave run its natural course 
of development. Finally, they had need of 
organization; for thé Church is a visible 


» society, and without visible organization 


there is nothing but disorder, 

Thus it-was of the utmost importance 
for them to unite, to reform, and to organize. 
But it was difficult todo all three things 
at once, without giving one or other the 
preference. And Here it was that the 
peculiarities of Germans,’ Swiss, ‘and 
French: found expressions and here, too, 
perhaps, began to appear the first errors of 
the ‘movement—errors whiose results are 
already making their impression. 

As for us Frenchmen, who were deprived 
of the liberty of holding religious assem- 
blies; who bad» no churches, no chapels, 
no material resources; who saw our 
government, even under the presidency 
of M. Thiers and under the ministry of 
M. Jules Simon, declaring in fivor of the 
Ultramontanes, to the complete exclusion of 
the Old Catholics—we cotld not, of ‘course, 
at first think of organization. But, aside 
from this state of things, which was merely 
local and transitory, I was, for my own 
part, decidedly of the opinion ‘that, in 
order to make effectual our protest against 
the abuses of Romanism, it was logically 
and practically incumbent upon us to com- 
mence with union, to proceed by the way 
of reformation, and toend by organization; 
or, if you please, to attend to all three 
points at once, though subordinating the 
work of organization to the work of reform 
and the work of réform to the work of 
union. 

In fact, the grotind upon which the union 
of churches can and ought to be estab- 
lished is the only ground upon which’ 
reformation and organization can be based. 
So long as we are without the light to guide 
us In the work of unification we walk with 
tottering steps in the work of reform and 
organization. One party will keep too far 
to the right, another too much to the ‘left. 
And even should there ‘be a good under- 
standing between them, it would only be 
temporary and would disappear~ with ‘the’ 
next generation. 

From February to July, 1872, I endeav- 
ored to show, ina series of articles, that 


the union of Christian churches can be’ 


brought about only on the basis of the non. 
divided Church—. ¢., that we must go back 
to the first eight centariga,’ I showed how 


this was to be done and ex] laitiéd how far’ 


this course would of we ‘not conimit us. 
By accepting this point oF view ie should 

at once discover both the principles: of re- 

form and the basis Of an orgunizations 


Soe ae 7, 1875. 





organiza aay 

teaching and in ’ 

vided Church,’ Accept these, and” peace 
prevails universally. Here are authority, 
liberty, and strength. Authority, inasmuch 
as inthe principles aforesaid we find an 
inflexible criterion, which is at ‘the same 
timé luminous and easily applied. Liber- 
ty, because nowhere will Catholics. and 
other sincere Christians find a morality and 
a form “of discipline so Mberal as im the 
‘undivided Church. Strength, because then 
the Old Catholics; instead of being iso- 
‘lated, would be sustained as brethren in 
word and in deed by all the churches, 





with which they wonld be'nuited without 


losing their own identity. 

I may be allowed to cite, by way ot ex- 
ample, questions of confession, marriage 
of priests, election of bishops—questions 
which have been warmly discussed fn past 
times and now in Switzerland. When 
we stand on the basis of the undivided 
Church we find historical documents” of 
unquestioned authenticity and of. perfectly. 
sufficient clearness—documents which 
solve these three questions and which put 
an end to all the divisions:to which these 
questions have given rise. Is the solution 
given to these questions in our own day as 
liberal as that given by the undivided 
Church? By nomeans. And, hence, even 
liberals would find advantage in accepting 
the solution offered by the,anciént Chureb. 
As for the: conservatives, they would 
thence derive all the greater strength, in- 
asmuch as the Ultramontanes themselves 
could not accuse them of following private 
judgment, and would be forced to admit 
that this solution, being based, onthe unan- 
imous consent of the undivided. Church, is 
entirely Catholic. Withthis method Rome 
would be overconie, Her overthrow would 
then be merely a quéstion of time. 

Instead of adopting this course, people 
have elected to busy themselves, first of all, 
about organization, reserving to. them- 
selves, as in Germany, the privilege‘ of 
afterward gtadually effecting reforms, as 
opportunity should offer, or, as in Switzer- 
land, allowing the question of reform to 
be decided by the arbitrary will of the 
cantons or of individuals. The result is 
but too familiar to all. The Swiss cantons 
are now more divided than ever; the 
several cantons are even divided among 
themselves. Basle differs from Berne, and 
Berne in turn differs from Soleure, while 
the latter in no wise agrees with Geneva, 
and Geneva is split up into a number of 
parties. In Germany there is unity, we 
admit; but then is there not also stagna- 
tion? At least, the Germans are not mak- 
ing as rapid progress as was to have been 
expected of them, considering the support 
given to the Old Catholics by the German 
Government, the. encouragement they re- 
ceive from public opinion, and the learn- 
yng and the high character of those at the 
head of the movement. 

Certainly it is not for France to éritielse 
Germany. Still, we may do ourselves the 
justice to say that fn France our little 
church ts. perfectly united—one in mind) 
and one in creed,\one fn Sheart and one in 
the undivided Church. We are ready for 
union, for reformation, for organization so 
soon as external circumstances, independ- 
ent of our will, permit it. Our outward 


things may remain ad they are for seme 
time to come. But, God ‘be thanked! the 
outwatd séeming is not! the life. The life 
and thé thdracter of @ ebarch in no ‘wise 
depend upon “the weakness or the Strength 
of het external organization. ‘An imposing 
yma may sometimes anys ry 


grave 


stated... "and t “tie 
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seeming is dot very brillfant, it is trué, and 
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A SCIENTIFIC PSALTER. 
(To BE UsED. yor, iar SERMONS.” 
BY COL. HENRY W. OLOSSON, 
Inrnopvoront Hran. 


Purtosorny, If asked by whom the ‘Universe | 
was made, * 
Prolongs in classte polysyllables very: 


That would withiuky cloud unkind vee 


evade; 
But lads that spill) the milk declare with tear- 
ful eye 
‘ft spilt itself, indeed [" So briefly each confesses 
All that the other terminology expresses. 


O wise philosopher, and yet a wiser child 


Who starts from where the sage has eet ey 


attained, 

Why? stumble through the schools with weight 
and measure piled 

To reach at last, but what the youthful effort 
gained? 

Since phosphorus {fs thought, why rack the 
brain for stuff 

A friction match fnflames, ff only rubbed 
enough? 


Out of the month of. babes the ripest wisdom 
flows, 

And chairs professors fill the tired nurses 
need, 

Through ctiurch and college both the simpli- 
fying goes, 

Compacting so sublimely theorem and creed, 

As peasant and the scholar unite in common 
prayer, 

The one adoring mam, the the other MV, 


Pau 1 


O mighty Evolution 

From eternity unwhirling, 

Through fathomiess abysses 

Into space hige systems hurling 
Somewhat solar, such as this is ; 
Now swéeping down ap empire, 
Discharging a Mahomet, 

Winding up the breed of Dodos, 

Or spinning out, a comet. 

Borne upon this heaving bosom, 
Look at our sublime appearing— 
Phenomena of but a moment, 

Then tumbled out of sight and hearing, 
(Which, methinks, is rather dismal), 
But thus we flit from times creative 
Into epochs cataclysmal! ; 

Gospel this of Kingdom Clifford 
(See Science Monthly) and of Tyndall. 





Psautm IL 
Slow condensed the cosmic vapors, 
Tighting up the sky with tapers, 
Cooling down to rock and fern 
That will through shark and monkey turn 
To Harvard, Trinity, and Bloomers— 
Naught but aggregated pas 
That swings dn planetary mass 
A while, then plunging on the sun 
Is burned as though a tailor’s dun. 
Such is the fate to which they doom us, 
The circle this round which we pass 
And take contentedly our chances, 
As Chesterfield at court to stick; 
Or souls to save as good St. Francis, 
Or bodies roast with Dominic ; 
Perhaps as Luther build a‘church, 
As Leo burn and bind it; 
As Japhet for a father search, 
Or else as Darwin find it. 





Psatm ITT. 


Naught shall be left of plowman Hodge 
But unpaid scores at village bar, 

His debt to death he could not dodge ; 
And Milton’s life and epic are 

Alike but paradises lost, 

It seems. His book may be immortal; 
Not so can ye the mind accost 

That wrote it, sealing Heaven's portal. 
This mind with brain to worms is tossed, 
If one of which a pullet eat 

And be for Mother Goose a meat, 

From chicken pie she will secrete 

In turn at last the very verses 

That form the literature of nurses, 

And thus by all blind Milton could 

Be heard and loved and understood. 


Psat IV, 


Thee, Great Energy, we worship 
Now potential, now kinetic, 

(Which active means or apathetic— 
You seize perhaps the notion faster 
By mustard seed or mustard plaster), 
Behold our Dyad Seientific 

Made by Mercury and Brabma 

For each philosopher or farmer 
From Hindustan to isles Pacific. 

If either one you try to smother, 

It simply. hides within the other 

And makes the thing itself the same 
By saddling change upon the name, 
Time is full of sbifts, forsooth— 

A funny thing it is to tell one~ 

Bat our Scientifie Truth 

Geems the livresy Sabellian, 








. ‘S °Ppatmw 'V, 
i Moses said that God made man, 
He otily mocks us. - 

Owe origin we only can 


‘p To amphioxus + 


| A tremor thes aforetime fintters 

, Some tadpole’s tail 

Evolyes,atlast what Goethe utters 

In Werter’s wall ; 

And croak of bulltrog integrated 
For-countless years with cricket’s note 
To be thé Requiem is fated 

That Mozart sang and thought he wrote. 
Ophidian hiss ascending through 

The solitary ow!’s halloo 

: Is gathered in the donkey’s bray, 

» Then thinning out runs on its way 

To trills, that quayer wondrous easy 
From Jenny Lind and Madame Grist. 


Psatm VI. 


We know of naught but sum of Forces 
Hitched tous like rampant horses 
To regicides, and pulling tensely 
All awry and each immensely, 
Till we in divers pieces torn 
Continuously apart.are borne. 
Thus each single Ego ends; 
Although, to make some slight amends, 
The Race abides, and so ’tis true 
You live in me and Lin you, 
But whieh is which and who is who 
Would be an analytic labor 
To puzzle Mill. 
How pleasant, though, 
When I am gone, for me to know— 
(That will not do)}— 
How nicely, though, 
I can but feel before I go, 
Because in one who was a neighbor 
I shall live still; 
Thus see our “ Federal Headship ” passed 
From Adam down to Adam's last. 
To Adam’s last—without a rival 
He now remains, this Grand Survival, 
This finalman. But should he die, 
Where then, O Wisdom, where am I? 
Psaum VIL. 

: A BENEDICTION. 
Go ye forth, each wise Professor, 
Now s0 great, once so much lesser, 
Then a mist and now a Mr., 
With some female fog for sister 
Or wife, perhaps. 
Little foglets, too, there may be— 
Nebulex reduced to baby. 
Let some sharp, cerulean spinster 
Drill them in the Catechism, 
(Metric only, not Westminster), 
Cut their teeth upon a prism; 
Naught but “ Positive ’’ tuition 
Will ever free from superstition 
The feeble chaps. 
Go! Nor, if elbowed down the stairs, 
Be epithetic ; 
No true Scientist ever swears. 
* Jam kinetie”’ 
Is all you say, with manner bland. 
Not yours the wish that he be d——4, 
Though you may meet a vicious tumble; 
And if you safely reach, the land 
One parenthetic 
Remark you make: “J am potential £’ 
You must not let them understand 
At all that it was Proyidential, 
And if to gravitation humble 
Your knees incline, 
To Mass and Force be reverential, 
Not care divine. 


i 





LIMITATION OF LEGISLATIVE 
POWER. 





BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Law, for the purpose’ of enforcing con- 
tracts, claims the right to decide-as to the 
class of persons legally competent to make 
contracts and as to the subject matter of 
the contracts to which it will give its sup- 
port. A lawful contract is, hence, one in 
which the parties have the ‘‘ contractual 
capacity ” and in which the contents of 
their agreement lie within the scope of 
legal recognition. To such contracts legal 
Tights attach and. out, of them legal duties 
arise, and this is what is meant by the obli- 
gation of contracts. The contracting par- 
ties are left free to make their own bargain, 
and what the law,does isnot to make a 

‘new bargain for them or alter the one they 
have made; but to bind them to good faith 
with each other according to the terms of 
their contract. ‘This it does, by ascertain- 
ing what the contract is and providing a 

‘suitable remedy against its non-fulfiliment. | 

' ' Monetary contracts, or those in which 


party to the other; are embraced in these 
neral principles of ‘law. Money in some 
“form ig one Of the most universal terms of 
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money is stipulated to be paid by one- 








éontracts, The connection between con- 
tracts and money is, hefice, so intimate, so 
constant, and so fmportant that law justly 
assumes and exercises the right’ of  deter-” 
mining what shallbe money. I¢must do so 
in order to supply a general’rule for courts 
inthe enforcement of contracts. That 
which fs the standard for computing and | 
expressing all other values and is, there- 
fore, the medium of exchange transactions 
and towhich courts must refer fn enforcing 
money contracts ought to have'a ‘definite 
and fixed character, known to the law and 
established by law. What law can do on 
this subject is contained in two statements: 
1. ‘It can, as its own exclusive right, pro- 
vide the process of furnishing the money 
of use within the limits of its‘own jurisdic- 
tion. 2. It can make this money a léegal- 
tender in payment of debts. Such money 
is “lawful money.” “It has the sanction of 
law, and, hence, the general rule is that 
whatever has this sanction fs money. 


It would, however, be a very serious. 
mistake to assume that law is omnipotent 
as the creator and establisher of money, 
and can, therefore, make one thing serve 
as money just as well as another. There 
are some things on this subject which law 
cannot do and there are others which it 
ought not to do; and both classes : -¢ limit- 
ations upon its power. 


society, we find the two generic elements 
of quantity as determined by a standard of 
weight or extension, and of value as ascer- 
tained and fixed by a staudard of value. 
Each must have a standard, and it ig the 
province of law to select and define a 
suitable standard for each.. The Consti- 
tution assigns this duty to Congress in the 
grant of power ‘‘to coin money, regulate 
the value thereof and of foreign coin, and 
fix the standard of weights and measures.” 
In the exercise of this power Congress is 
subject to certain limitations which grow 
out of the nature of things. Take, for 
example, a standard of welght, What 
Congress can here do is to establish such a 
standard by fixing upon something that 
has weight, and by declaring that as the 
unit of weight it shall. be the means of 
computing and expressing all other quanti- 
ties by weight. To this unit and to its 
multiples or its divisions it can give names 
that shall be both definite and intelligible, 
as forming a part of the language of con- 
tracts. It can do the same thing in respect 
to the measures of extension ; but in re- 
gard to neither can it create the weight or 
the extension, or make that a standard of 
weight which has no weight or that a 
standard of extension which has no exten- 
sion. The standard of quantity must have 
quantity, either by extension or weight; and 
this necessarily limits the law-making 
power in fixing ‘‘the standard of weights 
and measures.” 

Precisely the same necessity applies. to 
money, considered as the standard or 
measure of values. 
own value that it can compute other 
values. When a specific commodity is 


usage or by law, as the commodity which 
shall perform the functions of money in 
computing the yalue of other things, and on 
this account be exchangeable for them, the 
very first condition of the selection is that 
the commodity should have value inde- 
pendently of the sélection, founded on 
the twofold fact that men desire it 


it takes labor to produce it. This fact 
is not created by the selection. Those 
who talk about money as haying no value 
. in the material of which it is composed are 
talking about that which has no exchange 
power, to which no, legal enactment can 
impart such a power, and. which, hence, 
| cannot compute the yalue of other things. 
Their kind of money fails in'the most ele- 
+ mentary function of money. They might 
bas well talk about a standard of weight 
that has no weight or a standard of exten- 
sion that has no. extension. Credit money, 
} so-called, is not money at. all in the real 
sense, but. simply & promise to pay money. 
Take from the United States notes the 
» dollars which stand behind them i as the 
thing promised, and thus let the question | 
be settled att ie) eerie is ‘never to A 
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Underlying the exchange transactions of + 


It ‘is only by its | 


selected from all the rest, whether by’ 


and use it for other purposes, aid that 
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posing them; and nobody pretends that 
} the paper itself has anything to do with 
their monetary character. 

If, for example, Congress should’ repeal 
 albitscommage ind legal-tender laws, and 
substitute iron coins of the same weight as 
} that of gold and silver'coins, and then de- 
clare them to be dollars and multiples of 
dollars, having the same legal value as the 
r present coins; or if it should abatidon coin- 
’ age altogether, and adopt pieces of stamped 
paper, giving to them the names and legal- 
tender power of these coffis, does any one 
suppose that such substitutes, though hav- 
ing all the sanction that law ean give to 
money, would or could take tie place of gold 
coitis' and: circulate at the sdme value? 
Can Congréss by mere law legislate into an 
ounce of iron or an ounce of paper the 
value that naturally belongs to an ounce of 
gold? He who thinks that this can be 
done by law is beyond the reach of discus- 
sion. The laws of value are older and 
stronger than human statutes, were never 
made by them, and can never’ be ‘unmade 
by them. The very nature of things’ im- 
poses” Hmitations upon legislitive power © 
when exércised in establishing & ‘standard 
of quantity or one of value. The exercise 
is rather declarative than creative. 

Now, from thése limitations in respect to 
standatds of quantity and <value arises 
another, which, considered fm relation to 
public policy and the claims of ‘justice, is 
of the utmost consequence: to huiian soci- 
ety. This resulting limitation we state as 
follows: It is not a legitimate exercise of 
the law-making power of any government, 
whether placed tnder any express restraints 
or not, to alter these standards, or substi- 
_tute new and different’ ones for them, or 
add new and different ones to them, when 
they have oned been established and as 
suck have entered into the lahgtiage’ and 
terms of lawful contracts, and at thé ¥ame 
‘time to make thesé contracts legally solv. 
able; not according to the old standards 
under which they were made, but accord: 
ing to the new and different standards sub- 
sequently adopted. If there is anything 
settled among nations that have any claim 
to civilization, then these two principles 
are settled: 1. That individuals have the 
right within the limits of law to make con- 
tracts which the law will recognize and 
enforee. 2%. That the duty of law is to 
enforce such contracts according to the 
terms agreed upon by the parties at the 
time they were made. Chief-Justice Chase 
implied one of these principles and affirmed 
tlie other when he said: “ft fis the appro- 
priate function of courts of justice te en- 
force contracts according to the lawful 
intent and understanding of the parties.” 

Let us then suppose that A agrees to des 
liver to B at a certain date a hundred yards 
of cloth of a specified kind, for which 
upon delivery B agrees to pay to A one 
hundred dollars. The elements of this 
contract are the kind of cloth, its quanti- 
ty by yards, the time of delivery, and the 
payment therefor in the stipulated number 
of dollars, The yard element and the 
dollar element in the contract were defined 
by law when the contract was made, and as 
thus defined they were incorporated by the 
parties into the contract itself. Congress, 
however, we will further suppose, sees fit, 
after the contract is made and before the 
time of delivery, to exercise its power “ to 
fix the standard of weights and measures,” 
and in doing so changes the meaning of 
thé Word “yard,” making it a larger or 
smaller ‘measure of quaniily, and then 
declares that in all contracts, whether 
madé or to be made, in which this word 
occurs, the term shall be taken In the new 
sense assigned to it. Is this a legitimaté 
exercise of the power “to fix the standard 
of weights and measures”? Concede— 
what is undoubtedly true—that Congress 
may establish a new yard for future con- 
tracts; but plainly it cannot by its power 
to fix the yard Measure change the yard 
quantity in a tion fo previous con- 
tracts. There is law of eternal propri. 
ety and Fight that lies back of all consti- 
tutions and all legal power, which forbids 
auch an invasion of a lawful contract by 
changing the meaning of one of its fun- 
' damental terms, The parti¢s ‘meant the 
on heey the one established by law at the 
| a} tea Congress, surely, Cannot make 

thé new yard the same thing by giving it 
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the same name, The ‘higher law” says 
that the old yard shall stand for the pur- 


pose of the contract in question, and, , 


henee, limits and qualifies.the power of 
Congress “‘ to, fix the standard of weights 
and measures,” 

The other element .in this contract fixed 
dy law.ts the dollar element..;In the con- 
tract, as made, B agreed to.pay. and A 
agreed. to receive, on a certain condition, 
one hundred dollars... There, is no difficul- 
ty about. these dollars as to their number, 
What were. they as to their kind? At the 
time the contract was made a dollar was 
the statute denomination of a piece of gold 
or silver weighing a prescribed number of 
grains, having a prescribed degree of purity, 
and stamped by the authority of the United 
States... Such was.the legal definition of a 
dollar and there was then no other dollar. 
This is, of course, the dollar meant: by the 
parties—the dollar that the one agreed to 
pay and the other agreed. to receive, It is 
the dollar of the contract. Suppose, then, 
that, before the contract matures, Congress 
steps into the scene, with the exercise of 
the coining power, the borrowing power, 
or apy other power, and makes what is 
called a note dollar, which is simply a 
promise to pay a coined dollar, the legal 
equivalent of acoined dollar, for the pur- 
pose of settling this contract between. the 
parties. The case will then stand thus; 
A must deliver toB the amount of cloth 
agreed upon. as fixed by the number of 
yards specified; and B may deliver to A the 
dollars stipulated in the contract, or he 
may deliver the note dollars subsequently 
authorized by Congress, and either will be 
a legal tender in fulfilling his partof the 
bargain, po matter whether these note dol- 
lars are worth anything ornot, This.is the 
case actually presented by the Legal-tender 
Acts of 1862 and 1868... These acts created 
what are called note dollars, paper dollars, 
promise dollars, and, for the purpose of 
paying debts, made them identical with 
real dollars by giving them the same legal 
value. Now, the. question is not whether 
Congress has the coining power, and not 
whether it. has the, borrowing Spower; but 
whether it is a legitimate exercise of 
the powers of any government to es- 
tablish a new. medium of payment, 
and in effect a new standard of value, and 
- make this medium applicable at its legal 
value to the payment of previously con- 
tracted debts, The question is not whether 
this has sometimes been done; but whether 
itisathing which ought ever to be done, 
yea, whether it does not exceed the legiti- 
mate powers of government over money. 
If a government, by giving to two differ- 
ent things the same name and the same 
legal value, could also make them the 
same in actual value, then the difference of 
things would not affect the value. This, 
however, cannot be done. Coins of differ 
ent preight, though declared to have the 
same legal value, are not of the same 
actual value» Coined dollars and note 
dollars, though by law made equivalents in 
the payment of debts and discharge of 
contracts, are not only different things, 
but are not by this law made actual equiy- 
alents. Is it, then, a just exercise of legis- 
lative power to make things in legal effect 
equal to each other that are nof equal to 
each other and cannot be made so by any 
amount of statutory enactment? Is it a 
just exercise of this power to say to A, who 
stipulated for real dollars in a contract 
with B, that the latter may pay and the 
former shall receive note dollars, or mere 
promises to pay dollars? Does not this 
violate the fundamental principle that law- 
ful contracts are to be enforced according 
to the intent and understanding of the 
parties as indicated by their terms? 

Justice Strong, in the last legal-tender 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, disposes of such questions by say- 
ing that ‘the obligation of a contract to 
pay money is to pay that which the law 
sball recognize as money when the pay- 
ment is to be made.” This may doasa 
general rule for courts, provided the law 
itself be constitutional; but back of this 
rule lies the important question whether 
the money which the law establishes at the 
time of payment is the money which it did 
establish at the time of the contract, and 
which was, therefore, the money of the 
contract. If it be a different thing at the 
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two periods, especially if the difference be a 
great one, then the money of payment and 
the money of the contract, when compared 
together, clearly show that law has. out- 
raged the rights of individuals; and. this 
is just what law should never.do. The 
general maxim that whatever .the law 
makes money is money, and that is the 
end of it, furnishes a very. poor apology 
for such legislation. The powers of law 
over money are.or ought to be qualified and 
limited bythe nature of the transactions 
involyed in the use of money and the 
nature of. the service rendered by money: 
It will, not do, in 9 just estimate of things, 
to quote the above maxim, and then under 
this theory debase the coinage of a coun- 
try twenty-five per cent. or substitute paper 
promises for real money... This assumes 
that law has no rule but its own pleasure, 
and that it can change the standard of 
value and the medium of payment as often 
and as much as it pleases, asking no ques- 
tions and giving no answers. It arms law 
with the powers of a despot and leaves to 
the individual no reserved rights which 
law may not invade. 

The simple truth on this subject is that, 
while itis the province of law to deter- 
mine what shall be money, and while it is 
not beyond its province to revise and 
change its own action, it should never 
make such changes retrospective in their 
operation, since it cannot do so without 
directly perpetrating injustice. Contracts 
lawfully made and involving the obligation 
to pay money ought to be settled according 
to the standard of value established by law 
when they were made, and which, there- 
fore, formed one of the vital conditions of 
the contracts themselyes. Law ought to 
be limited by this principle of justice, 
founded on individual rights. It cannot 
work miracles. It cannot make twelve 
grains of gold equalin value totwenty-four 
grains by giving the same name to both. It 
cannot make the promise to pay a dollar 
equal to a dollar by declaring that it shall 
have the same legal value in the payment 
of debts. And, not being able to do these 
things, it should never attempt to do that 
thing which involves gross injustice, as 
between debtor and creditor, by changing 
the medium of payment. The injustice is 
precisely the same as if the law should 
change the standard of weights and meas- 
ures, and make the change retrospective in 
its action, and thus alter the import of all 
previous contracts in respect to the ques- 
tion of quantity. The standards of quantity 
and value, being once established and in- 
corporated into the language of contracts, 
are the only just rule of setUing those con- 
tracts; and, hence, they are limitations 
upon legislative power against avy changes 
that violate these contracts. It is quite 
true that governments have not always 
acted upon this principle; and it is just as 
true that they have not always done right. 

It is, then, a graye objection to the Legal- 
tender Acts of 1862 and 1863, outside of 
the Constitution altogether, that they 
violate the “higher law” of justice, by 
which all legislation in relation to money 
should be governed. They do so by giv- 
ing to United States notes a legal character 
different from their actual character and 
different from the standard of value under 
which lawful contracts were made prior to 
their issue, and by compelling the accept- 
ance of these notes at their face value in 
the settlement of such contracts. No in- 
genuity can relieve this legislation from 
the charge of injustice. Considered in re- 
lation to the medium of payment and in 
relation to obligations previously assumed, 
it is an open and undisguised authorization 
of a breach of faith between contracting 
parties. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
yn the cases of Bronson vs. Rodes and But- 
ler vs. Horwitz, decided that the Legal- 
tender Acts- have no application to con- 
tracts expressly stipulating for. payment 
in coin. If this be sound doctrine, then 
the acts ought to bave no application to 
contracts which, in the intention and 
understanding of the parties, are thus 
payable. The legal significance of express 
words is to make clear the intention or 
understanding of the contracting parties; 
and when this is evident, whether by 
éxpress words or not, the rule of law is 
furnished. A standard of yalue Which the 





law establishes as one of the elements in 
lawful contracts commits’ the ¢onscience 
and integrity of the law, if it has such 
qualities at all, to the maintenance of 
that standard im the settlement. of 
those contracts.” This principle is ad- 
mitted by Justice Strong in respect 
to standards of quantity. Why is it not 
just as sound a principle in respect to a 
standard of value? There is really no 
distinction between the two so faras they 
impose the limitations of justice upon the 
action of Jaw in respect to them. When 
they become elements of lawful contracts 
they enter into the composition of vested 
individual rights; and these rights it is the 
duty of law to protect, and not to impair 
or destroy. 

The legislature of the State of New 
York bas embodied the principle here 
urged in the statute, referred to in a pre- 
vious article, which provides that every con- 
tract made after January ist, 1879, ‘‘pay- 
able in dollars, but not in a specified kind 
of dollars, shall be payable in United 
States coin of the standard of weight and 
Jineness established by the laws of the United 
States at the time such contract or obliga- 
tion shall have been made or implied.” 
This makes the standard established by 
law at the time of the contract . the 
standard of the payment, and this is mani- 
festly just. Should Congress see fit to 
change the gold dollar by increasing or de- 
creasing the quantity of gold contained in 
it, the legislature of the State of New York 
says that all debts contracted prior to this 
change and payable in dollars, without any 
specification of the kind of dollars, shall 
be payable in the present. coined dollars of 
the United States, and not the new ones 
created by such a change. Or, should Con- 
gress see fit to issue more paper dollars or 
continue the present ones in circulation, 
the legislature adopts precisely the same 
principle in respect to the quéstion of pay- 
ment. The dollar of the contract is to be 
the dollar of the payment, and when the 
contract simply specifies dollars generally 
the law construes the term to mean the 
coined dollars of the United States at the 
time of the contract. This is honest and 
right. 

The simple truth is that money—genuine 
money, and not the pretense of the thing— 
is bought and sold by the rule of quantity, 
just as really as wheat or corn or any other 
commodity. The reason why a bushel of 
wheat is worth more than a peck of wheat 
consists in the fact that the bushel contains 
more wheat than the peck. So the reason 
why a gold eagle is worth more than a gold 
dollar consists not in the name of elther, but 
in the fact that the former contains more 
gold thanthe latter. What the government 
does in respect to real money is to weigh it 
and certify to its purity beforehand, and 
thus relieve the people from the necessity 
of doing these things for themselves, To 
change the weight or change the purity 
and yet compel the people to receive the 
money at its previous legal value because 
the same names are used is a fraud upon 
the public. 


rr 


WHO FIRST DISCOVERED GOLD 
IN CALIFORNIA? 


BY FREDERICK SAUNDERS. 





ACCIDENTALLY looking into an old 
volume, the other day, in the Astor Library 
—Capt. George Shelvocke’s ‘‘ Voyage 
Round the World, by Way of the Great 
South Sea, Performed in the Year 1718” —1 
found at page 412 the following passage / 


‘*The eastern coast of that part of Cali- 
fornia which I had a sight of appears to 
be mountainous, barren, and sandy and 
very like some parts of the coast of Peru; 
but, nevertheless, the soil about Puerto 
Seguro, and very likely it may be the same 
in most of the yalleys, is a rich, black 
mold, which, as you turn it fresh up to 
the sun, appears as if intermingled with 
gold-dust, Some of this glittering soil we 
endeavored to wash and purify and separ- 
ate from the dirt; and the more we at- 
tempted it the more what so shown and 
glittered seemed to be gold, which made 
us bring away some of it to make some 
better essay and trial of it with persons 
of more skill and judgment than ourselves. 
We did so, but what we brought away was 
lost in the midst of our troubles and con- 
fusion afterward in China. However 
illusiye the shining particles in this soil 
may have been, there can be nogreat doubt 





This extract is from the second edition of 
the work, which is dedicated to the’ Lords 
of the Admiralty. It has also; been re- 
printed in Harris’s ‘‘ Collection of Voyages,” 
in 1744. Itis strange, therefore, that, since 
this work seems to have. been so fairly 
presented to the world, no notice should 
have been taken of the discovery. Strange 
also that like neglect should attend that of 
the great navigator, Sir Francis Drake, 
who visited California (which he named 
New Albion) in 1598. He received such 


. Yeports of the existence of gold there from 


the natives that he declared it to be his 
conviction that *‘ there was no part of the 
country wherein there is not some special 
likelihood of gold.” Yet, although bis 
statement was repeated in subsequent col- 
lections of voyages, no search appears to 
have been made for the precious. metal. 
The land lay, unoccupied and unexplored 
until 1767, when it was invaded by Fran- 
ciscan friars, the successors in Mexico of 
the newly-expelled Jesuits. These zealous 
apostles, backed when necessary by armed 
coadjutors, planted various missions, bring. 
ing under their influence, such as it was, 
the great mass of the aborigines. Under 
such circumstances, as in Spanish America, 
all progress and enterprise seem to have 
been paralyzed in this infant colony. Anglo- 
Saxon spéculators and American trappers 
engrossed most of the trade, and no one 
sought or cared about digging for gold, if 
even they had any idea it was to be found 
there. A Swiss adventurer, of thé name of 
Sutter, ‘‘ who had carved out for himself a 
New Helvetia, virtually set at defiance the 


*government.’’ But the discovery of gold 


in Sutter’s mill-race during 1847 and the 
political transfer of 1848, taken together, 
changed as if by a miracle the aspect of 
affairs. 

This remarkable discovery of the aurifer- 
ous wealth of California was, then, thus at 
last made by mere accident. The effect of 
the announcement of the fact was, as is 
well known, most extraordinary—the rush 
of adventurers to the gold diggings and of 
immigrants to the Pacific Eldorado being 
unparalleled in history. Itis almost im. 
possible to ascertain the exact amount of 
gold obtained from the mines of California 
since that date. We can only furnisn woe 
estimate in part, from 1848 to 1856, when 
the amount was $981,800,000! 


——$—<—< are 
THE GUIBORD CASE. 


BY G. T. LANIGAN, 





L’ Instrtut CANADIEN, of Montreal, may 
be called the equivalent of a mechanics’ 
institute in England or a rural lyceum 
here, being an association with library and 
reading-room, a lecture course frequently 
forming part of its winter programme. It 
is professedly Catholic, though its tenden- 
cies have always been toward liberalism, 
both in religion and politics. This brought 
down upon it the displeasure of the Ulira- 
montanes; and its members, who desired to 
belong to the Church and yet have a large 
measure of political independence and 
freedom of thought, came to be regarded 
by the faithful as mildly infidel and com- 
munistic in their views, only requiring 
occasion to become wildly so. The most 
advanced members—such men as M. La- 
flamme, M. Laframboise, M. Doutre, and 
M. Lacroix—devoted to principle and keen- 
ly alive to the necessity of curbing the 
Church in its encroachments on the civil 
power, were anxious for an opportunity to 
force the hearing of a test case. The bishop 
was as anxious to bring the Institut into 
complete subjection, : 

Thus things were when in 1869 the 
bishop, on the pretext that there were 
books in the library of the Institut forbid- 
den in the Index, declared summarily that 
membership in the Institut. and. the 
Church were incompatible. The Institut 
deferentially invited the bishop to indicate 
what books were obnoxious; but the only 
answer—an answer which was expected— 
was a more arrogant reiteration of the 
order; whereon the more independent 
members quietly defied the bishop and the 
more timid appealed to Rome. Thereon 
the Church cut them off from the sacra- 
ments. A few members resigned, but the 





majority stood firm. Atthis time Josepb 
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Guibord, one of the members who had 
appealed and would probably have sub- 
mitted, for the sake of peace, died sudden 
ly, without having received the last sacra- 
ment, (It is unnecessary to dwell on minor 
details, which are either false. or irrele- 
vant; so the writer contenta himself with 
the most general statement of facts.) 
Application was made for permission to 
inter the body; but, though the Church 
would allow its interment in the unconse- 
crated part of the cemetery reserved for 
the unbaptized, suicides, and. such as die 
without receiving the sacraments, it de- 
clined to admit it to consecrated soil. 
Thereon the body was placed in the 
Protestant cemetery, and suit brought to 
compel the interment, Guibord’s widow, 
Henriette Brown, being the plaintiff. (It 
may here be said that she was but 
nominally so, the Liberals of the Institut 
really conducting the suit. Strenuous 
efforts were made by the Church to bribe 
or coerce her into silence; and they would 
ultimately have succeeded had she not 
died, and the Institut taken precautions to 
have itself declared her heir.) In the 
proceedings before Judge Mondelet, in the 
Superior Court, the plaintiff contended 
that interment was a civil right that the 
authorities of the Church could not deny. 
The Church pleaded, first, that the Cath- 
olics were entitled under treaty to worship 
according to the rites of Rome and free 
of control from civil or municipal anu- 
thorities; second (the old plea),- that 
the particular defendant was under in- 
struction of his ecclesiastical superiors, 
This plea throws the responsibility for the 
priest’s action on the bishop; then the 
bishop pleads instructions from Rome; and, 
as the Pope is not within the jurisdiction 
of the court,there is the end. Judge 
Mondelet, a Catholic, in an elaborate 
opinion, overruled this pretension, and 
held that the euré could be compelled to 
allow and register the burial, issuing the 
peremptory mandamus prayed for, The 
Church appealed to the Court of Review, 
which reversed the judgment, on technical 
grounds. Then the Institut appealed to 
the highest colonial tribunal, the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, where the case came up in 
September, 1871. M. Doutre ‘‘ recused” or 
challenged thé feur of the five justices who 
were Catholics, Recusation is common 
where the judge is related to one of the 
parties or interested in the suit, and M. 
Doutre claimed that if the justices were 
devout Catholics they must believe that the 
Church was independent of thecivil power 
and that if they failed to render such a de- 
cision they periled their salvation. The 
Court refused to admit. the challenge, on 
the ground that it practically charged per- 
jury and treason on the justices. This was 
precisely what M. Doutre desired, and, 
taking his appeal to the Queen and Privy 
Council, he removed the case to a court 
wholly beyond avy of the influences that 
might affect the judgment of a local tri- 
bunal. 

This practically ended the case. Already 
the Church had become aware of its dan- 
ger; expectations having been entertained 
from the beginning that the suit would be 
withdrawn or never carried. up to the 
Queen, and it had been estopped effectually 
from claiming any moral advantage by be- 
coming an active party in the courts. He 
who rests upon and profits by the decision 
of an inferior court cannot complain if he 
suffers by the judgment of the superior 
tribunal. The Church had to abide the 
event. 

The judgment of the Privy Council) 
was unanimous. It reversed the decision 
of the Court of Review, of September 
10th, 1870, and the decree of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, of September 7th, 1871, 
and ordered the issue of the writ of 
peremptory mandamus, originally granted 
May 2, 1870, with a technical alteration. 
The Church had to pay to the Institut the 
costs of the last appeal, $5,400, and of all 
the other proceedings, except on the plea of 
recusatio judicis in the Queen’s Bench, 
besides its own law expenses—a to 
tal of some $80,000. The ecuré and 
marguiliers of the parish were om 
dered to bury the remains or permit 
them to be buried “in that part of the 
cemetery in which the remains of Roman 
Catholics who have received ecclesiastical 
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burial are usually interred.”* The Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council re- 
ported to the Queen November 2ist, 1874, 
and the order was issued November 28th, 
1874, though the formal decree was not 
published till July 28d, 1875, nor received 
in Canada till August 12th, 1875. 

The immediate effect of this decree is 
of less importance than its assertion of a 
great principle. Tbat burial was declared 
to ‘be a civil right was of comparatively 
secondary consequence; that the excom- 
munication of Guibord was not a perfect 
act was possibly an. accident; but there 
could be no misunderstanding the broad 
assertion that the Church was subject to 
the law. Is it not surprising that in a 
British colony and in the nineteenth cen- 
tury it should take six years of litigation 
and four courts to recognize and establish 
so fundamental a principle as this? 

It should bere be noticed that after this 
decision was pronounced the Guibord case 
assumed a new phase and became invested 
with a. deeper significance. It was no 
longer a dispute as to what was law, buta 
question whether or not Jaw, should be 
obeyed. If the Church submitted, her 
leaders played. the part of good citizens, 
from. whom, in the words of Coke 
to the Archbishop of York, obedience to 
the law is exacted by the Scriptures, even 
in heathen countries; but they signed the 
death-warrapt of their pretensions to abso- 
lute power. If the Church resisted, even 
passively, the mandate of the Crown, jt 
set itself as a body defiant of law, an 
instigator of rebellion, and an enemy to 
peace aud social order, 

The Institut, with its usual caution, and 
in order toplace the Church unequivocally 
in a position of disadvantage, waited sey- 
eral months ere the formal issue of the 
order was demanded, to give the curé an 
opportunity of burying the body without 
compulsion. Even after the writ was re- 
ceived a further delay was accorded; and 
if the Church bad offered to allow. inter- 


insured peaceful compliance with the writ. 





ment at an early hour and in strict privacy 
the offer would have been accepted. Final- 
ly, however, preparations for the funeral 
were. made—these without ostentation— 
and due notice was served. The events of 
the 2d of September are familiar to all 
American readers, A riotous mob took 
possession of the cemetery and violently 
resisted the entrance of the funeral pro- 
cession, and the body remains unburied, 
while suit has been brought to recover the 
péhalty for contumacy, and the govern} 
ment will in due course be called upon .to 
enforce its writ with, if necessary, the 
military arm. 

Here arises the important question of 
the responsibility of the Church for the 
riot. Itis not possible, after a rigid and 
judicial examination of the facts, to come 
to any other conclusion but that Bishop 
Bourget was directly responsible for the 
disorder and will be responsible for what 
tumult and bloodshed may yet ensue. Near. 
ly a year ago Father Rousselot announced 
his determination to suffer imprisonment 
rather than to obey the writ, and its injus- 
tice has been sedulously inculeated through 
the columns of the Nouveau Monde. 
Though the mob which with horrible blas- 
phemies clamored that the faith be kept 
pure, and while holding watch over the 
holy ground lived by robbery, was com- 
posed of the lowest elements of society, it 
had received all the instructions it needed 
and was theaccredited agent of the Church, 
The bishop bad warned the authorities; 
but he had good reason to know that the 
police force was subservient to French 
Catholic influence and would not be called 
out. Indeed, the chief of police suppressed 
the letter, sent the force to attend the 
funeral of a comrade, and when advised 
that rioting was in progress replied: ‘ Let 
them fight it out.” During. the riot the 
official custodian of the cemetery not only 
made no effort to check the demonstration, 
but is charged with partaking in it; and 
there is, at least, good reason for believing 
that.a priest was at the cemetery office, as 
is customary, to make the entry and receive 





the fees, one word from whom would have 


But the later evidence is still stronger’ 
There has pot been uttered one word of 
disapproval of the conduct of the rioters in 
a Catholic pulpit, The bishop, in a pub. 
lished letter, alludes to the demonstration 
asa “meeting” of those who desired. to 
offer ‘‘a mere popular protest in fayor of 
the reverence due to the dead” and speaks 
of such affairs as being prompted by “ just 
jntentions.” He has taken measures to 
curse the ground wherein the body may be 
laid, which is an evasion and defiance of 
the royal writ, In despite of the. fact that 
the law has been declared. in, emphatic 
terms by tbe tribunal of supreme resort, he 
has, without first complying therewith, cir- 
culated petitions urging its repeal and a re- 
interpretation in fayor of the Church. 
Father Rousselot, in a letter exculpating 
the rioters, asks the mayor to come to his 
assistance and avert any ‘‘furtber exasper- 
ation of a nationality attacked in its relig- 
ious feelings.” The .Nourcau Monde, a 
paper founded by the bishop.and conducted 
under direct ecclesiastical supervision, 
while it furiously assails all who attempt 
to secure the carrying out of the writ, . sig- 
nificantly suggests that ‘‘itis the duty of 
all good citizens to have the body remain 
where it is”; for, ‘‘ whatever the legal 
questions, the thing is now on an entirely 
different footing.” This affords, the key to 
the. whole situation. The riot was first 
prompted or permitted, and now is to be 
used as_an argument. against compliance 
with the royal mandate. It is not neces- 
sary to give quotations of a similar charac- 
ter from all the representative Catholic 
organs, with the exception of The True 
Witness, which expressed a hope that when 
next the body was presented for burial it 
would be escorted by aforce that would 
make resistance impossible. Even Bishop 
Lynch, of Toronto, the most liberal of the 
Catholic prelates, writing in a strongly 
Orange constituency, though he counsels 





submission, does so only because the En- 
glish Government is stronger than the 
Church, and waives no whit of his preten- 
sions that the law of the Church is, at least, 
co-ordinate with the civil law and the 
cemetery an imperium in imperio. 

Thus the case stands at present. The 
Church abates none of her pretensions and 
will hardly submit even to force. Itis but 
a few days since Bishop Bourget set aside, 
at Vercheres, a decree of the Privy Coun. 
cil. The municipal council of Verche- 
res, desiring to open a public road 
through a cemetery, took legal steps 
to. expropriate the necessary ground. 
The priest resisted ; but the council was 
successful in every court up to the Privy 
Council, which ‘sanctioned the expro- 
priation and condemned the curé to pay 
some $10,000 costs. This the curé refuses 
to do, and Bishop Bourget has ordered 
the municipal authorities, under pain of 
excomunication, to restore the property to 
the Church and pay all the costs. 

On the other side, opposed to this deter- 
mined resistance of law, is arrayed the 
whole English population of Canada, sup- 
ported. by the Liberal and Moderate Cath. 
olics. That the courts or authorities wil) 
do anything toward the adequate punish- 
ment of the rioters it is absurd to expect;* 
and even the government, if it is forced to 
deal with the case, will be guided by con, 
siderations of policy, rather than of priu- 
ciple. Earl Dufferin, in the Lepine case 
did not scruple to violate constitutional 
usage to avoid offending the French Catho- 
lic element, an act which cost him a severe 
but righteous repremand from the colonial 
secretary. The body will be buried 
and an interminable series of lawsuits 
begin. There will be infused into politics 
a new and extreme acrimony and the old 
antagonism between Orapgeman and Papist 
will revive in its full ferocity. As a Catho- 
lic procession was stoned at Toronto last 
week, so probably M. Doutre’s house will be 
gutted next month; and if an absolute rebel. 
lion and war of races be not engendered there 
will be inevitably ili-feéeling, rioting, and 
bloodshed—a turmoil whose end cannot now 
be foreseen. In any case the Cathelic su- 
premacy in Canada has received its death. 
blow, mighty as may’be the force it exhibits 


* The fifteen rioters sgainst whom M. Doutre swore 








out warrents were discharged on Tuesday. 
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io. its writhings. The Liberals have es- 
tablished the fact that it is responsible to 
the civil power; that the law is dictated 
from Windsor, and not from Rome; that 
slander or libel spoken at the altar is noth- 
ing but libel and slander; and that the 
province of the priest begins and ends with 
purely spiritual affairs. Though the full 
fruition in matters social and political 
may be delayed, it cannot be prevented. 





RACHEL. 
(INSCRIBED To MRs. M. D., oF GEORGIA.) 


“A more desolate RACHEL than she of old, because, 
although her children ‘are not,’ yet the fountain of her 
tears is sealed,” 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE, 


Tae wan September moonbeams, struggling 
down 
Through the gray clouds upon her desolate 
head, 
The coldness of their muffled radiance shed 
Faintly above her like a spectral crown: 











8o, glimmering ghostlike in the dreary light, 
Recounting her straage sorrows o’er and 
o’er, 
Her words rang hollow as far waves ashore 
Rolled through the somber void of windless 
night. 


I heard, balf-weeping; but her eyes were dry. 
O’er her rapt face uplifted, dimly fair, 
1 saw bewildering shadows of despair 
Solemnly pass, in some grand hope to die, 


Yet in ber mortal weakness could she wiv 
But brief redemption trom the sotil’s eclipdé. 
Sbe looked like suffering Patience, on whose 

lips 

Cold fingers press to keep the wild grief in. 


Suddenly on the pathos and the woe 
Of that sad vision broke the gleeful noise 
From the near playground of blithe girls 
and boys, ‘ 
Through shine and shadow hurrying to and fro. 


A wearier shade the pallid face o’ercrossed ; 
She shivered, drooping ; but through flowery 
bars 
Of the rude trellis sought the distant stars, 
Saying, low: “Where dwell in Heaven my loved 
and lost?” 


Dear Christ, I thought, if soft and ruthful, 
thou 
Still reign’st beyond us. Ah! assuage the pain 
Of this worn soul, more laden than her’s of 
Nain; 
Ope they deep heavens for one swift moment 
now ; 


And, while her very heart-throbs seem to cease 
For rapture, let those hungering eyes beltiold 
Her lost beloved transfigured in thy fold, 

Crowned with the Palm, walking the fields of 

Peace! 
nn 


WHAT AN ART MUSEUM OUGHT 
TO BE. 


BY WILLIAM HENRY GOODYEZAR. 








WHat an art museum ought not to be 
has also to be settled, unfortunately. It 
ought not to bean excuse for ‘sinking 
money ii bricks and mortar. There are 
three of these institutions now destined to 
disappointment for the same reason. The 
Art School at Yale, founded by Mr, Street, 
has spent over $200,000 for a building not 





capable of holding one-twentieth of the 
material this money could have bought and 
placed in a structure without architectural 
pretensions. A few scattered casts, some 
quite poor Italian pictures, which do not 
‘explain the growth of art,” although they 
are pretty old—this is all the material at 
present, and there is small hope of more. 
I forgot to catalogue a marble statue, 
modern, and a picture, also modern, of 
“Jeremiah,” by that somewhat overrated 
master, George Washington Allston. The 
students find Jeremiah’s big toe the most 
striking point. 

In Boston the city gave the museum a 
plot of ground, on condition that $300,- 
000. be spent on the building. In New 
York the state has given $5,000 for a 
building, while the institution is begging 
hard and getting little before this money 
is spent. What makes this state of things 
more pitiable is that all have been endowed 
with sums which would suffice to construct 
a well-organized and well-furnished insti- 
tution. 

Such sums do not equip a museum with 
originals. But this is not necessary to 
success. The best organized museum of 
antiques in the world—the Berlin Museum— 
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has only one masterpiece—the “ Praying 
Boy.” The Orystal Palace at Sydenham, 
in its way also unique for purposes of 
art study, has no origivals; and the South 
Kensington Museum, in London, bas none 
except the loans, depending mainly upon 
copies, 

The relative merit of copies and originals 
is a subject which demands unusually 
explicit handling in view of American pro- 


clivities for poor originals or originals at: 


any price. I am far from holding that 
American museums should not endeavor to 
own originals; but they should not sacrifice 
the art education of the public to their 
possession. There is a certain round of 
objects—the great Italian frescoes, the 
greatest statues which have absorbed: the 
world’s interest for centuries; ‘valuable, 
therefore; not only for thensel ves, but be- 
cause the human mind has conterhed itself 
with them so long and because its judg- 
ments haye been mellowed and tested by 
time. It is in acquaintance with these 
that culture consiste.. Imagine that works 
could descend from the moon ‘even more 
admirable; they could only gain gradually 
the same educational value for humanity. 
Imagine that one could become acquainted 
with Italian art without knowing the works 
of Italian art which have thus far absorbed 
preponderant interest; .it would scarcely 
be of benefit. It is to know what others 
know. which enables us to be truly our- 
selyes, to be truly. original. ..We. will 
assume. an unexampled good. fortune for 
American museums in the question of 
mouey and unparalleled opportunities for 
the acquisition of the galleries occasionally 
eroken up in Europe, one. point remains 
the same—the most important possession 
will be the copies still, because the things 
they reproduce are most important. 

It is interesting, as bearing on the im- 
portance of photographs, that Mr. Moody, 
of the South Kensington, makes it a re- 
proach against our time that a most decided 
impulse has.not followed the publication of 
Braun’s carbon views of the Sistine and the 
Vatican frescoes. 

In taking up the subjéct of modern 
originals I touch again on what ought an 
art museum not to be. It ought not to bea 
place for the enjoyment of livingart. This 
is not a question of deluging the sense with 
works of art; nota question of pumping 
up enthusiasm by the bucketful at word 
of command. We cannot swallow art en- 
joyment like a dinner. Living art is the 
adornment of life; it symbolizes its ideals, 
it consecrates its work. It must be with us 
always, in patchea,.so to speak. To puta 
work of living art in a museum is Hike keep- 
ing religion for, Sunday. The statues 
must adorn the parks, the fountains, the 
public squates, the public buildings. 
Pictures for the museum may, of course, be 
painted... Let the museum fresco. every 
wafl with subjects that teach the intellect 
and inspire the imagination, for the place 
this will be to patronize the modern paint- 
ers and cultivate the public taste. Such 
pictures the Berlin Museum has; and some 
of them—the Kaulbach frescoes—are the 
most celebrated of modern works. But to 
collect pictures by modern artists without 
reference to subjects befitting the place 
does not fall within the province of the art 
museum. 

There is no easier way of settling this 
point than to explain the origin of picture 
galleries. In the July number of The Al- 
lantic Mr. Boyesen, in sketching the rise of 
the Renaissance, says (“‘ Social Aspecis .of 
Romanticism ”): ‘t The galleries which had 
witnessed the pictured transport and 
ecstatic vision of pale nuns and lank saints 
now suddenly teemed with the spirited 
scenes of healthy, sensuous pleasure.” At- 
tention is called here to the idea that any 
of these Italian pictures. of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries were designed for 
galleries or collected in thera. Probably 
the writer would be the first to acknowl- 
edge the mistake. 1 note it because. it 
shows how a modera fashion unconscious- 

ly affects out views of history. The Italian 
pictures of the great time and before it 
wese painted in fresco on the walls,as dec- 
oration, orthey were altar-pieces or chapel 
pictures, designed in instances ‘after the 
time of pale*nuas and lank saints for 
private owners, but mever for galleries, 
which did not exist. The habit of collecting 





pictures grew up in that grasping of the 
Northern sixteenth ‘century, courts _ for 


Italian civilization and Ytalian luxury,, 


which, although the ‘ditect ‘result of its 
superiority, was the cause of its deca- 
Wence and had nothing in common with 
the excellencies or real character of Italian 
culture. Even these collections had 
nothing of the modern gallery about them. 
I quote from Boyle St. John’s book on the’ 
Louvre: ** Nearly all the works of art 
procured by Francis I, were collected 
pell-mell at Fontainebleau, where they 
were considered rather as handsome fur- 
niture than in their true character.” 
“Louis XIV was so delighted with the 
Louvre collection (not then in the Louvre) 
that he ordered it sent, pictures, statues, 
bronzes, jewels, to his apartments at 
Versailles.” ‘Pictures ‘and statues were 
dispersed one day, gathered together the 
next, removed from one royal residence to 
another,” down to the French Revolution. 

The National Convention founded the 
Louvre, in 1793. “In 1790 theré were only 
three national museums tn Europe—Fior- 
ence, Dresden, Amsterdam. The Dresden 
Gallery was founded as late as 1722, by 
gathering together the pictures scattered 
as decorations through the royal palaces 
and castles. 

In the great time pictures were not 
painted for collectors. Long after there 
were collectors the pictures were treated 
as decorative works. The museum galleries 
date from our own time only. 

In making a distinction between old and 
new it must now be considered that the 
old have no longer the original decorative 
purpose; that they do not harmonize with 
present decorative fashions; that they do 
not address themselves as once to the pop- 
ular understanding, bit are rather objects 
of study; that their ideal character fits 
them for consideration aside from decor- 
ative use. For the Italian painting did 
not concern itself, like ours, With actuali_ 
ties; but with the highest ideals of its age, 
and had, therefore, a dignity and character 
above the decorative. On the other hamd, 
the modern picture, which professes only 
to imitate realities, surely, cannot claim an 
independence from the decorative purpose, 
which is part of the purpose of every pic- 
ture in its own time. 

I think no one has ever visited the upper 
rooms of the Dresden Gallery when. the 
modern paintings are on view without 
haying an unpleasant consciousness that 
they are out of place. The habit of col- 
jecting them in such places is purely an 
outgrowth of the habit of collecting old 
ones, and without the same justification. 
If any addititional argument were required, 
it would be that, while $100,000 is sufficient 
to equip a museum for working purposes, 
no sum is too great for its needs, and the 
old originals must decidedly take preced- 
ence of modern. 

In the matter of copies one single object 
must be kept in view—to teach the history 
of art. To this end the institution requires 
casts of every celebrated antique statue 
and of every later work of note through 
Thorwaldsen and Canova; all connecting 
periods of sculpture must be illustrated by 
representative examples. The history of 
painting must be presented by photographs 
of all the masters, according to centuries 
and schools; the Arundel chromos of the 
Italian frescoes, water color or other color 
copies as far as possible, in all cases 
mounted, preferably revolving on staves. 
In architecture there must be models of all 
the greatcathedrals ; photographs in detail, 
at least, of all the antique buildings. 

If the summary of material is brief, the 
duties of the direction which is charged 
with its acquisition do not the less demand 
special education and undivided attentior, 
The material has not simply to be bought; 
it hes also, to be arranged, and on this 
arrangement its whole value for the public 
depends, The Cesnola collection is at 
present useless, save to professional arche- 
ologists, for the want of it. 

The idea that artists haye as such any 
qualification for direction is a pardonable 
illusion of our American beginnings. Not 
only is any other occupation, to say noth- 
ing of one so absorbing as the artist’s, in- 
compatible with its duties. ‘The education 
of the artist leads him toemphasize as most 
important those technical virtues of the 





great periods, where are theirleast claim io | 
the attention of the non-technical public, and 
to regard with Indifference entire periods 
which are of intense interést to general cul- 
ture, necessary for uiderstanding the condi- 
tions and aims of the perfect time and fora 
comparison by which we may estimate its 
excellence. If I may be bold enough to 
designate the weak spot in our American 
art museums, it is that they are’ dependent 
for money support on patrons of art, whose 
tastes are, like those of artists, exclusively 
turned toward technical excellence of ex- 
ecution. The tendency would not, if 
catholic, be so objectionable, since there is 
no period of art, however apparently help- 
less, which does not boast peculiar tech- 
nical virtues; but is most. objectionable 
starting from the ‘standpoint of modern 
technique and judging gll others by its 
standards. In no other way can it be 
explained that, while $200,000 would be a 
munificent sum for the purchase of the 
material I have described, the New York 
Museum has not one cast of an antique 
statue, not one model of a cathedral or 
one photograph of a painting, and has 
expended already, asidé from the ‘sums 
to be used on the building, considerably 
over $200,000. The attempts of the Yale 
Museum in this direction would verge on 
the ridiculous, did not they show a glim- 
mering appreciation of the direction to be 
taken, after the money has been absurdly 
spent with which it might have been taken. 
e A consistently organized material cannot 
grow out of fragmentary purchases and 
contributions by different patrons and 
directors. The collection must be made 
on ‘the principle of concentric rings, be- 
ginning with the whole field of art history 
in salient points, at the start, so that, 
wherever purchase stops, the museum owns 
for the amount of money s symmetrical 
collection. 

It follows from the foregoing that a suc- 
cessful museum must depend on endow- 
ment of a single individual, disbursed by a 
single despotic and responsible director, or 
on government support under similar con- 
ditions.’ Human nature is buch that an art 
institution depending on the support of dif- 
ferent benefactors must also be directed by 
these benefactors in common, and such 
direction is incapable of the unity of action 
and organism which a museum demands. 
Art patrons and amateurs who are‘also men 
of business cannot possibly have the spe- 
cial education which is required to conduct 
the purchases, could the objection of di- 
vided control be gotten rid of. 

rE 
GENTIAN DAYS. 
BY W. W. BAILEY. 


Ir had been a cold night. In the morn- 
ing we could trace the streams, as they 
made their way to the ocean, by the blue 
haze that hung above them. Soon the au- 
tumn sun dispelled this mist and shone in 
a tky of ‘azure. We said “ The gentian 
is in blossom,” and felt as sure of it as if 
we had that moment seen the matchless 
flower “withdrawing the fringed curtains 
of its eye.” It claims the most perfect 
days of all the year; those days when it 
is enough to breathe God’s air and to revel 
in the beauty of creation—dreamy days, 
full of peace and blissful sadness. 

We Were not disappointed. In an old 
meadow, begirt with vine-clad walls, now 
gorgeous with yellow and scarlet, we found 
the coy blossoms fully open. There are 
those that fancy that this is like the box 
gentian and never unfolds its silken lashes, 
Believe them not. ‘Its sweet and quiet 
eye” is too puré and holy and faith-giving 
to be hidden always from poor, doubting 
man. Bryant is a true lover of this beauty 
and sings her story so sweetly that it al- 
ways seems a sin to add one word of praise. 
He knows the very time to find it. The 
gentian atmosphere is breathed through- 
out his poem. 

We speak of the dive fringed gentian; 
but the flower 1s not blue, but violet- 
purple. Tf we place it beside the forget- 
me-not, which is of a perfect ultra marine, 


we can see the contrast. We. found a bed. 


of forget-me-nots near ‘by, as if-for the 
very purpose; and so charming were their 
azure blossoms the gentian smiled. to.sce 
them. Anotber plant that grows with the 
autumn beauty is the swéet-scénted ‘midid- 








en’s tresses, an orchid ‘with ‘cream: eblbtea 
blossoms eptranty’ artanged On @ straight 
stem. In making a bouquet we should not 
forget these loving relationships. 

“Thou waitest late and comest alone,” 
sings the post; but he only means that the 
gentian survives after almost all the other 
flowers have departed, not that it is alone 
when it first opens in September. There 
is perhaps no time inthe year when the 
forests are more profusely adorned with 
flowers. Think of the astets and be joy- 
full—“ stars that in earth's firmament do 
shine.” Three weeks ago the woods were 
comparatively somber, the roadsides and 
river-bahks dusty and colorless. Suddenly 
Nature touches some hidden spring, and 
all things burst forth into radiance. The 
asters are infinite in the variety and color 
of the blossoms and in the shape of the 
leaves. In some there will be countless 
numbers of white stars, placed so close 
together as to conceal the stems; then there 
will be larger stars in white, and then blue 
ones, aud some of royal purple. 

When we begin talking about asters we 
do not know how to stop, they are so com- 
pletely soul-satisfying. They should be 
added to the list of perfections, to garnish 
which were “‘ wasteful and ridiculous ex- 
cess.” Why do we Americans go to the 
ends of the world for asters, when our own 
fair stars, the very emblems of our nation. 
ality, shine out from every copse and 
meadow ? 

Nature was in a beneficent mood when 
she msde the golden-rods to blossom with 
the asters and robed fair Autumn in blue- 
and-gold attire. These yellow wands are 
quite as common and as varied as the 
asters themselves. Sometimes they are 
graceful, bending scepters; sometimes 
plumes of richest yellow. One is eyen 
white. They give a warm tone to the 
whole landscape, 

The gentian days have, indeed, arrived. 
The poison ivy is flinging out her gorgeous 
banners of orange and yellow; the wood- 
bine, clad in scarlet, climbs up the Ioftiest 
cedars; the red maple lights up his signal 
fires and the sumac unfurls a royal ensign; 
the blushing phytolacca comes, with clus- 
ters of purple berries; the clematis pre- 
sents its feathery garlands ; and the grasses, 
those gallant spearmen, bow thelr haughty 
heads as Autumn passes by. Each tree has 
acolor of itsown. The suppliant birch is 
bedight with yellow, the trembling aspen 
still wears the green, the cornel is robed in 
mourning, and the oaks begin to don the 
russet. 
and its leaves are of as many shapes as 
colors. The huckleberries are in claret 
costume, and will make it do good service 
till the middle of November. The hick- 
ories incline to yellow; they wear a bur- 
nished armor of theirown. A hickory in 
full color is a sight worth living for. Stand 
at the foot of one of these sinewy trees 
and gaze up into the golden tent above you, 
and you will feel gradually suffused with 
the glow, as if you had partaken of some 
rare and mellow wine. The ferns, before 
they wither, assume peculiar umber tints 
and are very rich in color. Some of them 
bleach out white and look like skeleton 
leaves. If we add to our list some of the 
many fruits, we will record only a few of 
the attractions of October. 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR EDUCATION 
SOCIETIES 





BY WILLIAM W. PATTON, D.D. 





For many years almost the only method 
by which a young man who had the 
Gospel ministry in view could obtain 
needed aid during the progress of his 
studies has been by application to the 
various education societies. These have 
done a noble work in the past and have 
introduced to the sacred profession thou- 
sands of pergous ‘who otherwise could 
never have reached the goal of their pious 
desires. Some of the ablest and most 
‘successful fninisters of our land haye been 
among the béneficiaries,. The attention of 
the writer was early called to this subject; 
not by his own necessities, for he was well 
provided for at home, but by, parental 
interest in it and bya multitude of sermons 
‘to whith “he listened In its behalf, All 
‘thrdugh lite he has ft prominent 
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irses, in churcl 


place in pastoral » dis 


plans for charitable gifts, in editorial com 
and he gtill temains “of opinion that on 
of the most important duties of the Chutch 
of Chriat is to seek. out its promising young 
men and to encourage tbem by kind words 
and by beneficent deeds» to enter the»min- 
ist es 
Ibi is evident, however, thatat is more end | 
more difficult to maintain the interest® of 4 
the chutches in the present “metliod ’ of | 
operation. ‘The collections fall off, rather 
than increase; and that in the face of the 
most urgent appeals from the officers of - 
the education socicties and of the self- 
appealing facts of the case, which onght 
to touch every Christian heart. and bring” 
forth liberal contributions. » Hundreds 
of churches in every: denomination «al- 
low year after’ year to pass without 
giving a single dollar to a cause but for 
which their own pulpits would be Yacant. 
Even the ministers who have received aid 
during their studies often-fail to secure a 
collection in behalf .of their brethren who 
are now passing through=the same straits. 
It is useless todeny that; however unjust- 
ly, the cause-as an’ annual appeal is not 
popular among thé churches, and is apt to 
be crowded out in the rush of objects for | 
collections, It is considered’ often as one 
application too many, and especially so in’ 
the churches which are regularly applied. 
to to aid colleges and theological seminaries 
for the same purpose of supplying educated , 
men to enter the ministry. 

In these circumstances, can we not enter 
upon a plan which shall gradually, yet with 
reasonable rapidity and certainty, remove 
the necessity for education societies, with 
their annual collections? The suggestion 
which the writer would make is to increase 
the permanent scholarships in the colleges 
and theological seminaries to sucli*an‘ex- 
tent as to supply an annual income suf- 
ficient to aid the needy candidates for the 
ministry. In support of such a plan sey- 
eral things may be urged. 

1. Such scholarships. already .exist tos 
considerable extent; so that.no wholly. new | 
idea is to be naturalized in the mind of the 
Church. A good beginning has been: made, 
and it only remains to push onthe work to 
completion. If there was any wisdom in 
establishing such scholarships, it would 
secm to be equally wise to enlarge gnd mul- 

_ tiply them till they should cover the neces- 
sities of the case. What reason can be 
given why a college should have ten en- 
dowed scholarships with which to aid in- 
digent young men which would not be 
equally valid for twenty, fifty, ora hun- 
dred ? Why should a theological ‘semi- 
nary be enabled to help part of its needy 
students, but not all of them? 

.2. It would seem to be an. evil to have, 
as bow, a double instrumentality—scholar- 
ships and the education societies. Both 
are for the same purpose—to aid indigent 
young men to pursue their studies, with a 
view to the ministry. Certainly one or the 
other might be dropped. To keep up both 
is to be making a double application to 
the benevolent for thesame object. More- 





over, it sometimes results in bestowing 


too much upon particular persons or upon 
students in a particular institution. Thus 
’ undue favor is shown to individuals or an. 
undue superiority is conferred upon cer. 
tain institutions, to the detriment of others, 
A student draws his regular allowance from 
the, education society, and ig then _per- 
mitted to have-the availsof a scholarship 
besides in some well-endowed seminary; 
-. and thus students are attracted. upon'mere 
pecuniary grounds, and possibly to» the 
damage of theirmanliness. Dr’ L. Bacon's 
joke is well known, as to the students of a 
certain seminary who ‘were so’ well pro- 
vided for in. this’ way that they were said. 
to come out with money in their pockets; 
-and he advised that they should never grad- 
uate, as they would not be so well off 
again in all their ministerial lives! Should 
the society cease; and the institutions be 


supplied with ample scholarships,” only. 
sing! benéfactions would be bestowed. 


Too mich hélp'ls as bad as too little, While 
double methods are always obnoxious. 

8 The scholarship system is the natural 
one, The young men are to study at some 
college and seminary, and these — 


THE ‘IN DEPENDENT. 


sear goeg with” reference to just such. ak 
‘Cldss of ‘cass "Bobolarships ‘digo wre es- 
“tabitatied” £0"* 
it is an’ excellent idea, “Then why, not 


aid” them, “All ‘agrée “that 


extend it? It is a proper part. of our 4 
American college and seminary system, and 


anon she, perfected... Let. the endowment 


of each scholarship: be large-enough; in the 


} colleges to cover board in term time, as well 
“as tuition fees: ' 


4: It will add largely to thé interest’ felt 
by its friends in each college and seminary. 
An effort would be fmmediately made in 


-the stirrounding Tegion to strengthen its 


resources in this’ particular. Many would 
give to this object who would not aid the 
institution Otherwise,’ Every church could 
be appealed to to establish its own scholar- 
ship, bearing its name, in the neighboring 
college and seminary. _ Individuals could 
be found to.do.the same. Bequesis..would , 
frequently take this direction... Once let it 
be known that this was to be the only pro- 
vision for aiding candidates’ for' the minis- 
try, and a great argument would immedi- 
ately be furnished to each of our institu- 
tions, with which to impress its claims upon 
the Christian public, Especially would it 
strengthen them, as against the rivalry. of 
competing state institutions, insuring. to 
them a large and steady supply of students, 
And with the students will go prayer and 
other funds. Why not concentrate the in- 
terést which belongs to this subject upon 
our literary and theological institutions, 
re — allow part of it to gather about a 


y? 

y nie will increase the number. of candi- 
dates for the ministry. When the scholar- 
ships shall become numerous in all the 
colleges, and wien a large number of the 
churches shall have scholarships of their 
own, with a limited right of nominating 
the beneficiary, there will be developed a 
new interest in seeking out proper. young 
men to be; placed on these foundations. 
Each pastor will have his‘eye upon the 
promising youth of bis flock.’ Every good 
deacon will watch, at the close of a révival, 
to see that one result shall be to send a 
convert to occtpy, the scholarship which 
the church has in the college or seminary; 
for even a poor church can secure such a 
scholarship by a series of annual collec- 
tions, which shall gradually build up the 
necessary foundation. The interest will 
be increased by the thought that 
each dollar goes for a .permanent: uge, to 
make a perpetual endowment, It will 
come to be considered the customary and 
proper thing for every church to have (1) 
& sdnetuary, (2) a personage,’ and (3) a 
scholarship. Then ‘the stream of youth 
will set toward the colleges as steadily as 
the rivers in Nature run from the moun- 
tains to the sea, 

As the case now stands, the cause drags, 
and each method of helping. it stands in 
the way of the other. A church or an 
individual Christian that has just estab- 
lished a scholarship does not feel called 
on. to contribute also to the education 
society; while the donor; to the Jatter 
thinks ‘that he has done his duty and ¢an- 
notreasommbly be expected to aid in found. 
ing a scholarship. No sudden change can 
be made; but it may be well to have a 
working theory, and for ‘each church and 
benevolent individual to decide which 
method to. pursue. hereafter... Other, argu- 
ments. might be advanced—such as the 
superior economy of.-the management, 
which would require no society, and. the 
,added. interest which attends, bringing 
benefactors, and. beneficiaries. as nearly 
together:.as possible,;,in. distinct .rela- 
tions; but “enough ‘has been said to 
indicate’ a thought which ‘has ‘been 
slowly growing for years in the mind of 
thé writer. As he has just made—the 
very. week.of writing this—his annual and 
undiminished contribution to the Western 
Education Society, it is hoped that his sug, 
\ gestion will not be misconstrued into oppo- 
“sition to that or any other education socie- 
‘ty. Tt arises from’ desite to fidd a better 
way... The Western Society does not res 
ceive contributions from one church in five 
of its nominal constituents, if it does front 
one in ten ; and it only has funds sufficient 
to aid the students in the Chicago Theo- 

| The" Western college 


| logical Seminary: ege 
| “students derive no bewefit ftom it, . Surely, 





tions are founded by (eet ngs 8 








Biblio Research. 


THE mass Of arch@ological and Biblical dis | 
covery maiie by the English Palestine Explora- 
tion Fond during the year has been greater 
than that’ of atiy corresponding period. It in- 
cludes in the’Shefélah' the confirmation of M, 
Clermont’ Ganneau’s discovery of Adullam 
(Aya el Mich), if that site be accepted; a str- 
vey of Ascalon, with'an answer toProf. Pusey’s 
question on that site by the discovery of a 
second, 4 medieval Ascalon; a detailed sury 
«vey of Gaza, with photographs of the church ; 
a visit to Khirbet Umm el Jerar, the supposed 
site of Gerar; description of Capt. Warren’s 
proposed site of Makkedah ; photographs 
taken in the valley of Elah and the valley of 
Sorek. Among the identifications, most of 
them ‘quite new, proposed by Lieut. Conder 
are the following: Azekah, Shaaraim, Dilean, 
Zainan, Mizpeb,; Gederoth, Libnah, Ether, 
Ashnah, Achzib, Debir, Arab, Mount Seir, 
Zanaah, etc. Altogether about forty identi- 
fications haye been put forward. In Jerusa- 
lem Lieut. Conder was fortunate in diseover- 
ing the Asnerfé, the pilgrim’s Inn. It is now 
partly excayated and shows rows of mangérs. 
At Nablus it was found that the floor and 
foundations of the early charch ‘built over 
‘Jacob’s well still ‘exist; hidden by modern 
vaults. It was also discovered that the name 
Khirbet Luzeh is applied to insignificant ruins 
on the south side of Gerizim and is of Samari- 
tan origin, while near Bethel itself there still 
exists a place, not marked on any map, known 
as Khirbet Lozeh. In the north we are prom- 
ised identifications for Beth-Dagonh, Shihor 
Libnath, Zebulon, Neah, etc, Asplendid tomb, 
with elaborate ornamentations, was found at 
Shefa Amr; and at Khirbet Rumeh—where, ac- 
cording to an early Jewish trayeler, were the 
tomb of Benjamin and a caye whence the Mes- 
siah was expected to appear—was seen an an-* 
cient Jewish tomb, with a cave of some size 
beside it. The riyal sites of Canain Galilee 
baye been visited... At Khirbet K4n4 were ob- 
served traces of antiquity, and a grotto, proha- 
bly used for a church in the Middle Ages. 
Near Kefr Kenna was discovered the existence 
of an ancient.site, called Khirbet Kenna, The 
date and builders of several of the synagogues 
discovered by Major Wilson were ascertained, 
and Lieut. Condér thinks there is ground for 
believing them to haye been built te a 16-inch 
cubit. 


«»eeThe following extract from. a solemn 
Festal Dirge of the Egyptians—perhaps one 
of the sort alluded to.in _Herodotus ii, 28—re- 
minds one much of the tone of the Book of 
Eeclesiastes. The. hymn itself relates that 
King Antuf, one of the Pharaohs of the XIth 
dynasty, was its author: 


“The body is fated to pass away 
The stone retain, ever pines the time of the an. 





The folsw ‘who were beforetime rest in thetr tombs; 
The mummies of fae Saints likewise are enwrapped 


in their tom 
They who build paste, and they who have no 


cere them! . 


ho yore our hearts. 
Yowe oP whence they return no: 
- thy heart to forget how eo hast en- 


CNT desire while thou livest, 
Put oils upon thy héad 
Cathe: shyeelt with fine linen adorned with precious 


1 
Fah the eile Goa aly aoa 


hilst thou art 2. 
ecording to Seon t of thy heart. 
The day will come to th 
When one hears not the or 
WwW one who is at t their voices. 


hen rest hears no 
Lamentations deliver not % him whol isin the tomb, 

Feast + tran: that 
Yea, behold, 
again.” 


The aboveis the translation of C. W.:Goodwin, 
M, A. ‘Lhe- original is on one.of the Harris 
Papyri, but has never been published, 


..«sThe Hymn tothe Nile,” a,:poem extant 
on two papyri in the British Museum, and 


nearly or quite cotemporary with Moses, is 
a very beautiful and noble poem, of fourteen 
strophes, by one Enna, the author of the “ Ro- 
mance of the Two Brothers’? and other works 
still extant om papyri. ‘Its resemblance to the 
earliest Hebrew poems has been pointed out 
by the translator, Rey. F, C. Cook, in the In- 
troduction to the Book: of Psalms, and in the 
Notes on Exodus, in ‘the “ Spéaker’s Com- 
mentaryon the Bible.” The poem is worth 


Strophe IV is as follows: 





this is a limping atrangement, 


printing entire, but an extract or two will 
show its style. 


“ of food! Groat lass of provisions | 


Bringer 
tor of all good th 
pe pd of terrors of choleest joys: 
Allare combined in 
a for i oxen, 


rick fne for ke y go. - Smee . 


‘The choice incense 
es, enricheth the store- 

He careth for the state of the poor.” 
ae recalls I Kings, villi, 27, and 


“thers is no that can contain him | 
There is no co’ im thy heart!’ 


x> 


thought by most Egyptologists to be of a date’ 


Fine: Aris. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Chicago’ complains, 
and ‘not altogether without reason, that our 
remarks about the absence of works by native 
artists inthe ‘* Industrial Exposition”? in that 
city and: in Cineinnati were founded: upon a 
misapprehension of the facts in the case; ‘So 
far as Chicago is concerned they certainly 
were, as we were guided ‘by am examination 
of the eatalogue of the: “Exhibition of paint- 
ings, engrayings, »drawings,' aquarelles, and 
works of household. art. in the Cincinnati 
Industrial —Exposition,’”” We. should have 
been more explicit in mentioiing that our 
remarks were intended on the latter ‘*Expo- 
sition.” The catalogue contains a description 
of 461 pictures, mostly of foreign origin ; 273 
engravings and ‘etchings, all foreign, be- 
longing’. to Mr, Claghorn,  of::« Phila- 
delphia; ten prints by American artists, 
“Lent.by Western Methodist Book Concern” ; 
a few architectural drawiugs ; afew foreign en- 
gravings ; and 277 objects of “ household art,’’ 
mostly old and of. the class called, bric-a-druc. 
We have no doubt that the exhibition isa very 
qnteresting one; but it cannot be called with 
propriety’ a» “Cincinnati Industrial Exposi- 
tion,’ as there does not appear to be anything 
in it- which can claim to be the product ofCin- 
cinnati industry. The ‘hog produets”’ and 
the tobacco, however, of which there are some 
most admirable specimens in the “ Exposi- 
tion,’ according to the Cincinnati journals, 
are genuine products of Western industry, of 
which Cincinnati has good reason to, be proud, 
In regard to Chicago our correspondent says: 
“The Chicago exhibition is purely Amer. 
ican, It. consists of about. 700 pictunes, of 
whieh .fourteen (14), if I count correctly, iare 
by foreign artists. There are 5 French pic- 
tures,6 German, and one each of Dutch, 
Reman, and English, Fifty-sight members 
and associates of the National Academy send 
pictures, including Whittredge, the president , 
Eastman Johnson, the vice-president; T. A. 
Richards, the secretary ;all the artists in the 
‘Council’ except two; and allthe best-known 
academicians except Page, Huntington, and 
Colmgn. Twenty-four 6f these artists send 
picturés enough (from four to ten) to consti- 
tute ‘groups,’ which are hung together and 
draped by themselves.. Among these are Le 
Clear, De Haas, 8. R. Gifford, McEntee, Bellows 
E. Johnson, ete... The galleries were arranged 
and the pictures hung by Wm. W. Beard, the 
artist. 

“The Chicago. and Western department 
counts about 175 pictures; and, while as 
a whole it cannot, of course, compete with 
the select Eastern exhibition, it isa highly re. 
spectable show and the pictures of .ceriain 
artists—such as Sellstedt, of Buffalo, Lanman, 
of Pittsburgh, Healy, Phillips, and Shirlaw, of 
Chicago—will stand comparison. with any in 
the collection. In the journal which has 
made the most extended reviews of these pic- 
tures (the Chicago Tribune) there has not been 
even an allusion to any foreign picture. 

“So much for facts and figures. Permit moe 
this bit of ecstasy : there has never been a bet- 
ter representative collection of American or 
Western art exhibited in this country, nor in 
this country er Europes a gallery better or 
more elegantly arranged for the study of a 
particular school,” 


Chicago, then, appears to have done: better 
than Cincinnati in making an exposition of 
American works of art, although we should 
judge that the Cincinnati collection is much 
the most valuable and interesting of the two. 
As exbibitions of artistic works, both are inter- 
esting and valuable, beyond a question ; but 
they are “ loan collections ” and altogether for- 
eign tothe purposes of an “industrial expo- 
sition.” 


..Some of our wandering artists have 
come back from their sketching vacations, and 
among the rest Sanford R. Gifford has returned 
from the Adirondacks, to his studio, in Tenth 
Street. As the old style of highly-colored 
landscapes are notso much sought after as 
they once were by picture-buyers, our land- 
scape painters do not linger in the mountains 
now, a8 they onee did, to catch the gorgeous 
tints of autumn... Since Corot’s pictures have 
become fashionable there is a tendency to 
pearly-gray tones among our landscape paint- 
ers, 

.««.Miss Sarah Clarke, an American artist, 
who has lived seyeral years in Rome, has made 
an extensive series of sketches of all the places 
yisited by Dante, as mentioned in his writings. 
For this purpose she bas herself been in every 

cael made her drawings upon the spot. 
Even Paris is included, where Dante,spent part 
of his‘exile, the: sketch representing the street 
where he lived in the old unimproved part of 
the city near Notre Dame. 

..It has been Officially announced at Madrid 
that a general exbfbition of pictures, statuary, 
and other specimens of the fine arts will be held 








But the whole-hyma is full of Seriptare-like 
expressions. 


October in the Spanish capftal, and, in ac- 
os Meith a. TO ordinance, such exhi- 
bitions are from this me forth to be triennial.g . 








THE INDEPENDENT, 








Personalities, 


It must be confessed, to the credit of 
the active politicians of the day, that there is 
much less personal bitterness and derogatory 
invective in the conduct of the campaign on 
all sides than we have been accustomed to. 
But the canse of it may be that there is less 
earnestness of feeling and that the two great 
parties are not so widely separated in their 
principles as théey used tobe. But there is 
still a good deal of the old political Adam 
remaining, which now and then exhibits itself 
after the old fashion. For example, Mr. 
G. W. Curtis happened to write a letter to a 
friend in Massachusetts recommending him 
to try for the nomination of Charles Francis 
Adams as the Republican candidate for govern- 
or. He had an undoubted right to do it; but 
“Warrington,’’ of the Springfield Republican, 
was thrown into a furious passion about it, 
and wrote an “open letter’? to Mr. Curtis, 
telling him he had been guilty ofa piece of 
“cussed impudence.” Some of the Demo- 
cratic papers in this state seemto think that 
they can serve “‘the cause of administrative 
reform,” as Mr. Bigelow calls it, by saying 
that Mr. Seward is only the “son of his 
father,’’ Gen. Spinner is “a superanuated ex- 
Treasurer of the United States,’ Gen. Mer- 
ritt has “‘ returned like a dog to his yomit,’’ 
Mr. Danforth is “ Jary. Lord’s lawyer,’’ Mr, 
Cornell is “ disreputably connected,” and Mr. 
Ives is both a “mountebank minister and a 
blatant priestly partisan.”’ 


--«-Mr. Emerson said, not long ago, in re- 
lation to Carlyle: 
~*T think Mr, Carlyle really sympathizes 
with us. Iremember of his scoldinga little 
in the war ; but not afterward. I have been in 
constant correspondence with him ever since 
1838 or '34, 1 think. I have a hundred letters 
from him running along that period, and bis 
sympathies are with us. Mr. Norton, of Cam- 
bridge, has preserved every word in his mem- 
ory of his personal conversations with Mr. 
Carlyle; and I have insisted that he should 
them down, to be saved. There is great 
wit in his talk. He despises every kind of 
meanness, every kind of selfishness and of 
petty sin.”’ 
And one of these days those hundreds of let- 
ters which the author of “Sartor Resartus” 
wrote in his prime and in the confidence ofa 
sympathetic friendship to the sage of Concord 
will be given to the public; but not, we fear, 
until both of them shall‘have become proper 
subjects for literary biography. 


----One American lady has borne the title 
of an English duchess, Miss Caton, of Balti- 
more, who became Duchess of Leeds, and 
died recently; but there have been American 
cows of great celebrity called Duchesses of 
Oneida. One of them was sold a few years 
ago to an English agriculturist for the un- 
precedented sum of forty thousand dollars. 
The breed must be highly valued, judging 
from the following notice of asale of one of 
the descendants of our native Duchess, which 
we found in an English paper: 

** Prior to the public sale Lord Skelmersdale 
sold the Duke of Ormskirk, out of the First 
Duchess of Oneida, by Fourth Baron Oxford, 


three months old, for 2,000 guineas, to Mr. 
Foster of Carlisle.” 


....The failure of the ‘friends of Charles 
Francis Adams to have him nominated for the 
goverrorship of Massachusetts last week ren- 
ders his chances for a nomination to the Pres- 
idency so slender that he will probably never 
again be brought before any political conven- 
tion. Massachusetts produces great men in 
abundance and takes a just pride in their 
illustrious characters; but she esteems them 
too highly to place them in conspicuous 
political offices, where they might be corrupted 
by popular adulation. That must be the 


reason why none of the Adamses, Quincys, or 
Lowells have been chosen governors of tbe 
state. 


-..-Our countryman, Horace White, for. 
merly of the Chicago Tribune, has published 
an admirable article in the September issue of 
the Fortnightly Review, giving “ An American’s 
Impressions of England.’? Mr. White has the 
candor to confess many of our errors of govern- 
mentand the courage to profess his admira- 
tion ef English institutions. He thinks that 
during the past eighty years, while England 
bas been growing more and more republican, 
we have been drifting toward monarchy. 


.... Jt is announced that Edmond About is 
about coming to this country te write Centen- 
nial letters for some of the Paris journals. 
We are very glad to hear that M. About is 
coming. His picturesque descriptive style will 
enable him to give some amusing letters about 
us—tbat is, if he writes as pleasantly now as 
he did when he wrote letters about Athens. 


-...An English paper says that “Mr. Glad- 
stone’s favorite pastimeis felling trees.”” Bot 
we should judge that his favorite pastime, 
when out of office, was in felling Ultramon- 
tane Catholics, or, at least, in trying to do it, 
by means of review articles and “open let- 
ters’ to Cardinal Manning. 





Science, 


It is a fact in the history, of the Chimney 
Swift. (Chetura pelasgia of naturalists) that 
records of its presence in winter in Middle 
America or the West Indies are wanting. Nor 
is it recognized as a bird of the United States 
at that season. Nevertheless it is a perfectly 
migratory species, coming to us from the 
south in April and departing southward in 
September. There is no reasonable possibility 
that if its migration, like that of so many of 
our summer birds, were extended to Central 
America the fact would not have been long 
ago noted. The question, therefore, meets us: 
What becomes of the Chimney Swift in win- 
ter? Simply, we do not know. The migra- 
tion of ordinary swallows, birds of powers of 
flight very similar to those of the Swift, long 
exercised the observations of ornithologists, 
before the popular tradition that they hyber- 
nated in the mud with frogs became an ex- 
ploded absurdity. It would be a most curious 
thing if some sort of hybernation were yet to 
be proyen in the case of the- Chimney Swift ; 
and, sithough in making this suggestion we 
a‘e fully aware that we are on dangerous 
ground and that our evidence is of negative 
cxaracter, we feel free to point out the respect- 
able degree of probability in this case. To 
the fact already stated of the disappearance 
of the bird in winter is to be added the 
singular circumstance that the species 
resorts at times by thousands together 
in the interior of hollow trees, Such gath- 
erings were noted by Audubon, who, however, 
Only referred to the circumstance as a tem- 
porary congregation—like that of bats, for 
instance. Zadok Thompson, in his “ History 
of Vermont,’’ and again in the “ Proceedings 
of the Boston Society,’ is more explicit in his 
description of one of those resorts and of the 
immense mass of débris (feathers, etc.) found 
in the cavity of the tree, showing how long 
and by what vast numbers of the birds it had 
been used. A late writer in the German 
Journal fiir Ornitholegie adduces some observa- 
tions touching a peculiarity of the winter- 
retreat of the allied European bird. If thesug- 
gestions thrown out in this paragraph be wide 
of the mark, we remain, as before, ignorant of 
the whereabouts of one of our most abundant 
and familiar birds during half of the year. 
If they have any basis in fact, we are con. 
fronted by a remarkable and exceptional cir- 
cumstance, inasmuch as one of the most 
active and warmest-blooded of animals may 
be subject to at least partial or Incomplete 
hybernation, during which a state of torpor 
may be approached. But in handling this 
subject we cannot too closely guard ourselves 





against hasty conclusions.. 
....Dr. Alexander Gétte’s “History of the 
Develop t of Bombinator igneus, as the 





Basis of a Comparative Morphology of Verte- 
brates” presents a conception of the origin of 
animal species which is entirely different from 
the Darwinian view. He does not regard the 
ovum as a cell, nor, indeed, a8 a living organ- 
ism at all, and finds the type of each animal 
species in the differences which originate in 
laws regulating the primary segmentation of 
the yolk. According to his view, the cells 
which form the ovumare themselves dissolved, 
after producing a certain arrangement in the 
conglomeration of the yolk, so that the ovum 
is a peculiar body, not living, yet endowed 
with properties that, under required condi- 
tions, render it susceptible of conversion into 
a living organism. This capacity for develop- 
ment is not the simple consequence of the 
chemical composition of the yolk ; but it only 
contains the motive force, whicb, freed by 
chemical processes, may act very differently 
according to fortuitous physical conditions, 
with result either of destruction or development 
of the ovum. To the latter end, perfectly 
certain conditions of form are necessary. 
These have already been initiated during the 
formation of the ovum, and they cause the 
force to operate in an equally sure and determ- 
ined direction. The results in such case are 
self-divisions of the yolk, the parts of which 
are produced at different intervals and are 
either of equal or different sizes. The former 
separate very soon and form separate individ- 
uals, consequently consisting of only one ele- 
ement and representing the lowest type, Pro- 
tozoa. The ova of Metazoa, which are un- 
equally divided according to a certain law, 
remain whole. Their coarser division is brought 
about in a purely mechanical way, each division 
causing a displacement. 


...-Mr. Riley, the able state entomologist of 
Missouri, bas drawn attention to locusts as an 
article of food. At 8t. Louis last spring he 
gave a banquet of locusts cooked in various 
ways, especially in the form of soup. Ata 
late meeting of the London Entomological 
Society, at which he was present, he distrib- 
uted a number of baked locusts among the 
members present. The record goes on to 
state that ‘these were tasted, but with no 





general expression of satisfaction, They were 
pronounced excessively greasy, and probably 
the best comparison was made by a member 
who stated that they resembled burnt mutton 
fat. The chitinous external integument was 
also disagreeable.” Now this might be said 
of the use of pork or pemmican by travelers 
in the woods or prairie. Undoubtedly locusts 
would be caten with “satisfaction” by a half- 
starving frontier people during a visitation of 
locusts. Using these insects as food ‘was first 
suggested in The American Naturalist, after the 
invasion in Kansas in 1869; and again in 1874 
one of the editors, after testing locusts fried 
in butter, advocated their use as food, 


«+--Mzg, J. A. Allen has just published an ab- 
stract of the results of his study of the Amer- 
ican Leporidw, or Hares, in the form of an 
analytical synopsis of the species and sub- 
species he recognizes, with an abridged 
synonymy and statement of geographical dis- 
tribution. The ‘article is a prodrome of the 
extended memoir he proposes soon to publish. 


Ten species are recognized— one of them with | 


three sub-species and another with two, mak- 
ing in al) fifteen recognizable forms, of which 
one is treated as a race of the European ZL. 
timidus,. The result of this re-examination 
accords closely with Prof. Baird’s, of 1857, 
though the species are worked out froma 
different point of view. The correlation of 
the various forms with recognized geograph- 
ical faunal areas is forcibly presented. The 
patient eare and thorough scientific methods 
which Mr. Allen brings to bearupon his studies 
entitle his results to the most respectful 
attention of naturalists ; and this, we may add, 
they have never failed to receive. 


»..-In the August number of Silliman’s 
Journal Prof. B. G. Wilder describes a fetal 
manatee, and discusses the affinities and an- 
cestry of ‘the Sirenia,. In general aspect the 
embryo recalls an ungulate rather than a ceta- 
cean, and to this extent alower form at an 
early age resembles the adult of a higher; 
contrary to a general rule, yet probably in ex- 
emplification ofa more comprehensive law— 
namely, resemblance of young animals to their 
ancestors. Such a retrograde metamorphosis 
in the ease of the manatee points toa like 
retrograde evolution of the Sirenia from some 
prior ungulate form, and this idea is confirmed 
by what is known of geological succession in 
this order. Prof. Wilder concludes, further, 
that the affinities of the Sirenia are more 
likely to be determined from study of the brain 
and embryo than by the most minute osteo- 
logical comparisons. 


-.-.Gophers are a great pest in the Southern 
and Western states, and the monographic ac- 
count of them by Dr. Coues, to which is ap- 
pended an interesting account of their habits 
by’ Prof. Goode, who observed them in 
Florida, is a timely addition to our knowledge 
of these destructive mammals. Dr. Coues tells 
us that the English name of gopher applied to 
these creatures is evidently a corruption of 
the French term “gaufre” given by Canadian 
voyageurs. It reappears in German as gofer. 
“Tn the West, where the Spermophili are uni- 
versally called gophers by hunters and set- 
tlers, the species of this famfly are dietin- 
guished as “pocket gophers.”” The applica- 
tion of the word ‘salamander’ is not so obyi- 
ous. The German equivalent of pouched rat 
is ‘ taschenmann.’ ” 


....Some fifty pages of the last issues of 
the Philadelphia Academy’s “ Proceedings ” 
are occupied | with “‘a critical review of the 
North American Saccomyida,’’ by Dr. Coues, in 
which the osteological and external characters 
of the group are exhaustively discussed, in 
connection with an account of the entire pre- 
vious literature of the subject. The author 
admits very nearly the same generic and spe- 
cific determinations that were made by Prof. 
Baird in 1857, and provisionally proposes two 
or three new names. The article is one of a 
series of monographs of American mammalia 
now publishing. 


...-Remarkably large specimens of the 
mineral Samarskite have been found recently 
among the mountains of Mitchall County, 
North Carclina, associated with decomposed 
feldspar. Excepting North Carolina, this 
rare mineral is only found in the Ural. Moun- 
tains of Asia, the largest specimens from 
which locality, poporting to Dana’s ‘‘ Miner- 
alogy,”” being only about the size of hazel-nuts, 
while a Carolinian specimen weighed over 
twenty pounds. 


....The fact that the leaves of Drosera fui- 
Sormis will really coil over and clasp insects 
does not rest solely with Mrs. Treat’s exper. 


iments. Mr, W. M. Canby repeated them in 
the most conclusive manner, and placed bis 
observations on record in the 8th of 
The American Naturalist. 


-«». Tbe Prinee of Wales purposes to make 
afull botenical collection during his visit to 
Re ee 
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| Missions: 


Mx. ScHAUFFLER and wife, missionaries of 
the American Board, are stationed at Bréino, 
the ancient capital of Moravia, where they 
have the presence and counsel of Mr. Schauff- 
ler’s parents, grown gray inthe mission service 
at Constantinople. The interest awakened in 
the work of these missionaries has been very 
marked. Many children have attended Mrs. 
Schauffier’s Sunday gatherings, and some of 
them have brought their prrents to the even- 
ing meetings for adults. These latter, held at 
the missionaries’ house, had become crowded, 
when the police prohibited them. Tracts lent 
to the children were eagerly received and 
widely read. A priest captured one of them— 
Newman Hall’s “Come to Jesus’’—and on 
the following Sunday preached it through, 
with some additions about: Mary and the 
saints. There has been a good deal of con- 
versation with inquirers and a number of 
conversions have taken place. This success of 
the mission has roused the Intolerance which 
still has pretty full swing in Austria. Tracts 
were seized and the missionaries denounced in 
the schools. The police forbade the Sunday 
and Thursday evening meetings. Mrs. Schauf- 
fler was fined $5 for violating the press law 
and her husband $20 for aiding her and for 
holding public meetings. Appeal has been 
madetothe ministry of the interior; but no 
response has as yet heen receiyed. The stren™ 
uous measures of opposition have caused a 
very general discussion in the city, and have 
brought the evangelical work into the full 
notice of the public. An official, when asked 
how soon Mr. Schauffler would be permitted 
to resume his meetings, replied: ‘‘{ don’t 
know that ; but I doknow that whenever these 
meetings begin again many will go to them 
who would never have thought of going be- 
fore.’? The Reformed Church of Moravia has 
lately been strengthened by the addition of 
two evangelical ministers and there are evi- 
dences of awakening in several places. 


+-+.Although the Hooas have conquered the 
greater part of Madagascar, there are some 
portions of the country where the tribes still 
maintain their independence and their heathen- 
ism, Protected by their forest and mountain 
fastnesses, they hold out against the ruling 
race of the island and have deep prejudice 
against the religion which their would-be con- 
querors have adopted. A missionary of the 
London Society stationed among the Betsileos 
recently mades journey into the district of 
Ikongo, which is occupied by a tribe as yet un- 
subdued. The chief settlement of this tribe is 
curiously situated. It consists of five viliages, 
which are built on along, flat-topped hill, very 
precipitous on all its sides, especially on the 
west and north, where the faces of the cliffs 
are perpendicular masses of smooth granite. 
The hill is about five miles long and’about 
1,000 to 1,500 feet above the level of the plain. 
Two streams take their rise near the southern 
summit of the hill, and, flowing along the whole 
length of the ridge, fall in a cascade from the 
northern extremity. Thus in time of siege the 
people are amply supplied with water. They 
can sow and till the whole top of the moun- 
tain and with a few men guard the narrow and 
difficult ascent against an assaulting army. 
When the invasion is over the villages on the 
hill are mostly deserted and the people: dwell 
upon the plain. The king of the, Ikongo re- 
ceived the missionary kindly, but emphatically 
refused to have anything to do with “the 
praying,” as that was the religion of his Hoos 
enemies. He was very willing, however, that 
his people should be taught to read. A teach. 
er has been sent to them, and thus an opening 
made for the Gospel. “ 


o+eeLetters from Spain, published in the 
Missionary Herald, give the fullest accounts 
we have seen of the reactionary efforts of the 
Romanists in that unhappy country. — the 
constitution of 1869 the religious rty of 
Spanidrds was none too broadly expressed ; 
and yet the indfrect paragraph by which’ it is 
granted has now become en occasion of great 
offense on the part of the ruling classes... The 
committee which is making a provisional,con- 
stitution thinks of adding, to the grant of re- 
ligious liberty this clause: ‘* Nevertheless, 
other ceremonies or public manifestations than 
those of the religion of the state will not be 
permitted””—a clause which may mean as 
much or as little as the authorities may choose. 
It may even prevent Protestant chapels from 
having a door which opens on the street. 
And yet for the Ultramontanes even this is too 
liberal ; and, under directions from Rome, they 
are crying for “.religious unity. as in the glori- 
ous times of Philip Il.” _ Religi eed 
sions on the streets are pow the ordet of the 
day, and several sad occurrences show that if 
is becoming dangerous not to remove the hat 
when the host is borne coe ey aha 
lic ways. Papers of July 224° ry 
young man wae dying in Seville from wounds 
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received in his head for not taking off his hat 


to a procession. 


..For three years a London missionary 
has been. laboring among the Griquas, living 
on the southern edge of the Colony of Natal. 
They had impoverished themselves by their 
emigration into the ‘‘No Man’s Land,’’ and 
their church, though nominally counting 5,000 
numbers, was in a depressed condition. The 
church edifice had become a common resort 
for cattle, there were no church records, 
dreams and visions had taken the place of 
sound Scripture knowledge, and the congrega- 
tional affairs were administered by tribe 
officers, some of whom had been excluded 
from the church for various offenses. But 
perseverance and prayer will tell even upon 
such a model of a run-down church among 
barbarians. The need of more Bible knowl- 
edge was.insisted upon, the day and Sunday- 
schools were revived, the committee was 
purged of its unworthy elements, the number 
of inquirers increased, various Christian ac- 
tivities were awakened, and by the close of 
1874 a good work, especially among the young 
people, had resulted in the admission of about 
85 members into the church. 


..The Episcopal Mission in the Island of 
Haiti was founded through the exertions of 
Rev: James Holley, an American of African 
descent, who settled at Port-au-Prince in 1861 
and became bishop of this missionary diocese 
in 1874: The first congregation was organized 
at the capital in 1863. The new mission was 
strengthened at different times by the visits of 
Bishops Lee, Burgess, and Coxe. The visit of 
the latter in 1873 especially drew the attention 
of the American Church to the degraded and 
heathen condition of this island republic. Sta- 
tions have now been established at a number 
of the more important towns of Haiti and sev- 
eral of the schools are in a flourishing condi- 
tion. Bishop Holley is assisted by ten native 
clergymen and the work appears to enjoy a 
considerable degree of prosperity. The En- 
glish Baptists and the Wesleyans have each a 
very limited work on this island. 


..A veteran missionary of Ceylon, who 
spent some months in the Madura field for his 
health, writes thus to The Missionary Herald in 
regard to the native pastors of the latter mis- 
sion: 

“The acquaintance we gained with the 


native pastors and with their work was sug- 
gestive and encouraging. I met all the 16 


Dative pastors, and my impression of the abil-- 


ity and worth of nearly every one of them was 
quite favorable. It was pleasant to see men 
from classes of society so diverse among the 
heathen mingling together so cordially, with- 
out any apparent distinction, and to see those 
who among the heathen would have been out- 
casts,-and whoif they had remained heathen 
would have had characters and habits of life 
fitting them to be outcasts from decent society, 
s0 elevated, as Christians, as to take rank 
with the most worthy and influential pastors. 
In a company of 7 pastors whom I saw at one 
of their meetings the leading man among them 
was of this class.”’ 


...Like the Gaboon Mission of the Ameri- 
can Board, the Calabar Mission of the United 
Presbyterians (Scotch) has worked on slowly, 
as men do when cutting their way through 
tropical busb. But it has advanced on the 
gloomy and miasmatic Calabar coast. The 
churches bave become sufliciently strong and 
uplifted beyond adverse influences to stretch 
out the hand toward the healthier interior. 
During’ the past few years some thirty towns 
outside the narrow Efik limits have been 


visited and much willingness has been shown; 


to receive the Gospel. But more white mis- 
sionaries are needed, 


.-The Methodist Episcopal Mission in 
Italy, under the charge of Dr. Vernon, has 
been in operation two years, and now com- 
prises 12 congregations, with upward of 500 
members. These churches have been planted 
In important cities and are in several cases 
ministered to by Italians of decided ability. 
Dr. Vernon has at last succeeded in purchas- 
ing a building lot in Rome, near the Corso, for 
the sum of $12,040. Upon this ground a small 
chapel and parsonage are to be erected. 


.-The Wesleyans have a congregation of 
250 members at Samana Bay, on the Island of 
8t. Domingo. As this is the only Protestant 
Influence in this beautiful but morally desolate 
and war-wasted republic, {t is interesting to 
know that the congregation, with its 2 chapels 
and schools, 4 local preachers, and 20 class 
leaders, is in a flourishing condition. 


..The Basle Missionary Society having 
Taised $18,400 for its new mission to Ashanti, 
Mr. Ramseyer, one of the sufferers in the 
long captivity at Kumasi, has returned to that 
country. Several other Basle brethren are to 
be associated with him in this difficult work. 


..Bishop Pierce, of the Methodist Church, 

has remarked very pointedly and truly: 
“The question is not simply whether the 
heathen can be saved without the Gospel ; but 


Whetber we can be saved if we do not give it 
them.” 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pud- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


EIGHT COUSINS.* 


Is an author lucky or unlucky whose first 
venture is a perfect success? We have 
often wondered; for few and far between 
are those capable of more than one perfect 
book, and men are seldom remembered by 
the best work they have done, but rather 
by that which struck and kept the public 
fancy of their day. De Foe is known’ 
merely as theauthor of “ Robinson Crusoe.” 
Only some purblind English scholar recalls 
now and then the finer traits of his history 
of the plague in London or the more deli- 
cate scope of his better work. Milton 
found fame—like most of us—when he 
lost Paradise; and, although his efforts to 
regain it were more harmonious and 
thoughtful, the world passes them silently 
by. The people who doubt the ability of 
Shakespeare to write his own plays, and 
prefer to attribute them toa man with an 
itching palm, are not troubled by the finer 
work and more exquisite beauty of the 
Sonnets. 

‘* Little Women” was Miss Alcott’s per- 
fect success, She will be remembered by it 
when we are allin our graves and unborn 
generations will laugh over its tempting 
pages. We do not expect her to surpass it, 
and we doubt whether any future book of 
hers can be as good in all respects, because 
this had reality for its basis. Everybody 
knows that the children were real children 
and the things described actually happened, 
And yet in some respects her later books 
are finer. Whatever defects its serial form 
may imply in Hight Cousins, its style is purer 
and the characters are more individual than 
is usual with the author.. They are not 
seen, as very often, through an Alcoit-y 
haze.” Mannerism in art or literature is a 
defect, and if a line from an author’s pages 
can be immediately recognized when it is 
not remembered his fame is pretty sure to 
be a passing thing. We have been a little 
afraid of this for ‘‘ Aunt Jo,” but the new 
book looks as if the autbor meant to tread 
hereafter on safer ground. 

In view of the exceptional success which 
Miss Alcott has had, it would do authors 
no harm to ask themselves how and why 
it has come, Readers know very well. It 
is simply because her thoughts and feel- 
ings are always enlisted in behalf of what 
is sound and healthy in life and morals 
and because sunshine and cheerfulness 
pervade her pages and break alike through 
mists and tears, In the troubles and per- 
plexities of daily life we women turn to 
our light reading for faith and. cheer. 
“Hope smiles eternal” in the human 
breast; but not always in ours. We want 
no heavy, depressed heroines or stories 
with a bad ending. We want books that 
will stimulate our faith in human nature, 
show us the bright side of our own trials, 
refract the twilight of our experience till 
rainbows glow all round us, and God’s 
love as well as material sunshine becomes 
all pervasive to our consciousness, It is 
this which Miss Alcott’s somewhat extrava- 
gant pen does for us. It is missionary 
work, It is very like what Charles Dick- 
ens did, except that sheseldom: carries ua 
into the company of squalor, filth, aid 
crime, as he too often did. For it we love 
her, thank her, and continue to buy her 
books, and so will generations yet unborn. 
And Miss Alcott does this knowing very 
well what buman life is. Her existence 
has not been all sunshine; and now that the 
full light has come to her it does not dazzle 
and bewilder, it only inspires, 

Carotine H, Datu. 
———ES 


LIBRARY NOTES.+ 


THE contents of a new book are more 
important than the author’s name, and, as 
a rule, the reader familiarizes bimself with 
the better part of the pages of a volume 
before caring to increase his knowledge of 
the man who has written it. In the case 
of of the work whose title we have tran- 

“Bian Covsms. By Louisa M, ALcorr. Bos 
ton: Roberta Brothers, 1875, 


+ LIBRARY posal By A. P. RUSSELL. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 1575. 
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scribed, however, one does not have to read 
very far before he perceives that the author 
is a man of wide reading, of a discriminat- 
ing. mind, and of earnest thought. We 
may add, for the benefit of those who make 
his acquaintance for the first time in the 
pages of this book, that Mr. Russell bas 
been connected for many years in his life 
with the government and monetary affairs 
of the State of Ohio. The volume he has 
prepared in the more leisurely life he has 
spent of late is plainly a growth rather 
than a creation. Nothing seems easier, at 
first thought, than to edit a satisfactory 
volume of selections. With a good library 
near by and pencil and paper in hand, al- 
most every one, would feel competent to 
undertake the task. Of the books of poet- 
ical and prose selections which we have, 
however, the small number of really good 
volumes proves that even to cull other 
men’s thoughts is a labor demanding, if not 
the creative faculty, at least the critical, 
which is.nearly akin to it, But Mr. Rus 
sell’s book. is something more than a 
volume’: of ‘selections: Its author has 
given it & modest title, and without prefa- 
tory or deprecatory note-he proceeds at 
once to offer in thirteen compact chapters 
a very:large body of sentences and para- 
graphs from authors old and new, arranged 
methodically ‘and setin the form of con- 
tinuous essays. Without appearing to 
claim the name of essays, the chapters are 
yet, in reality, repositories of original 
thought, fortified by apt allusions to events 
great and small and by wise words from 
the world’s wise men, The book is of a 
sort that would have pleased Montaigne. 
In reading its pages we haye been remind- 
ed of the method and style of Mr. Francis 
Jacox, to whose useful volumes it is some- 
what akin; but Mr. Russell seems quite as 
familiar with literature as ‘his: English 
coworker and somewhat more thoughtful 
and earnest imhis. treatment of the various 
subjects he discusses. 

The first chapter is entitled ‘‘ Insufi- 
ciency,” and the author immediately pro- 
ceeds to discuss ‘the theme in’the manner 
we have indicated.’ It would be of little 
use to make quotations from any one of 
Mr. Russell’s chapters, since they are writ- 
ten so compactly and are of a degree of 
merit so uniform that the choice of a page 
or a-paragraph to represent the. whole 
would not be very easy.. After “Insuffi- 
ciency”. the. various subjeets are “Ex- 
tremes,” ‘‘ Disguises,” “Standards,” :‘‘ Re- 
wards,” ‘‘ Limits,” “‘Incongruity,” “Mu- 
tations,” *‘ Paradoxes,” Contrasts,” 
“Types,” ‘Oonduct,” and ‘“ Religion.” 
Suppose the reader happens to turn ‘to the 
beginning of the chapter on “ Paradoxes.’» 
He learns, or is reminded, in the first 
two pages that in. densely-populated 
China. there is land uncultivated for the 
lack of laborers; that papal and-inquisite, 
tial Spain used to have’ no more. than 
thirty or forty soldiers in the pontifical 
army, while Holland ‘had hundreds: in 
it; that the “best building in ‘Iceland; 
the jail at Reikiavik, has never con® 
tained a prisoner; that less fuel is 
burned in the Arctic regions than any- 
where else in the world ; that the “ May- 
flower” became a slave-trader; that the 
papyrus plant, once so. common in Egypt, 
has become very scarce there;:,that, the 
founder and editor of a prominent‘(London 
periodical never wrote a line for it, and 
that when he died his’ periodical made no 
mention of the fact ; and that threé of the 
most widely-read books in the world—the 
“Imitation of Christ,” the “ Whole Duty 
of,,.Man,” and the “Letters of Junius”— 
are of unknown or. disputed. authorship. 
The mention of these facts occupies but 
two pages, as we have said, and the: re- 
maining twenty-two pages the chaptercon+ 
tains are quite as instructive. Mr. Russell 
has read and taken notes to good purpose ; 
and all the essays, with their accumulation 
of fact and illustration, are suggestive 
and valuable. The book is not one 
to be picked up and read'through, like a 
novel or a book of travels. It must be 
taken in hand at the bidding of a mood or 
a leisure hour. Not many volumes can so 
readily be taken up anywhere and laid 
down at any time; and yet, we fancy, 
people will be beguiled into reading many 
a page, without weariness. The book is 





one for book-lovers and people of scholarly 





tastes; and among them, unless we mis- 
take, it will win a kind reception. Ite 
mechanical appearance is of # substantial 
elegance befitting its nature, and its use- 
fulness is enhanced by an unusually fall 
and accurate index and by a table of con- 
tents so methodical as really to form a 
synopsis of all the chapters. 





...-Dr. 8. Austin Allibone’s “Dictionary of 
Authors” has long since become a standard 
work, and, indeed, one well-nigh indispensable’ 
to the library and the man of letters” Many 
persons, too, haye found in the later and 
lesser work of the industrious scholar, his 
* Poetical Quotations,” a convenient and com- 
pendious volume of reference. Dr. All 
bone’s skill in arranging collected material is 
great; and he has again displayed it in his 
Prose Quotations, from Socrates to Macaulay, just 
published by J. b, Lippincott & Co. This vol- 
ume is a sort of complement to the poetical 
one we haye mentioned. In its pages, 8,810 
quotations are presented from 544 authors and. 
on 571 subjects. The arrangement is alphabet- 
ical by subjects. The most valuable of these 
quotations, Dr. Allibone concludes, are those 
from Burke, Robert Hall, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Montaigne, and Macaulay, and from the ‘‘ Spec- 
tator,’’ the ‘‘ Tatler,” and the Rambler.” In 
elegant typography, the volume is the counter- 
part of its predecessor. 


..Among the many literary enterprises 
which have so honorably distinguished the 
firm of Roberts Brothers for the past tena 
years few have won more popularity with the 
intelligent and thoughtful part of the com- 
munity than the set of volumes grouped to- 
gether, after their publication, under the title 
of the “Library of Exemplary Women.’ One 
of the best of these was the “ Memoirs and 
Correspondence of Madame Recamier,” trans- 
lated from the French of her husband’s niece, 
Madame Lenormant, by Miss I. M. Luyster. 
This attractive volume has now been supple- 

ted by Mad Recamier and her Friends 
(Roberts Brothers), also collected by Madame 
Lenormant and translated from the French by 
Miss Luyster, who has become, meantime, 
“7, M. W.” This book differs from its prede- 
cessor in giving a much more vivid picture of 
the mind and heart of the distinguished 
Frenchwoman, and something less, perbaps, 
of personal gossip about her friends and,asso- 
ciates; All who liked the “Memoirs” will 
tarn with pleasure to this new volume, and 
the reader of elther will be presented with a 
very attractive picture of a brilliant woman 
and an exceptional society. 


«e.Dr. T. M. Brewer, the yeteran ornt- 
thologist, publishes a new Catalogue of the 
Birds of New England, with brief notes indicat- 
ing the manner and character of their pres- 
ence, and with a list of species incladed in 
previous catalogues believed to have been 
wrongly classed as birds of New England, 
Theauthor’s ‘“sole aim,’’ he says, “‘ has been 
to furnish a list that shall be reliable as faras 
it goes”; and, to this end, he rigorously ex- 
cludes several species which a broader scien- 
tific view of the case would teach him should 
not be excluded, and among them are some 
that are certainly. known to occur in New 
England. Referring to Dr. Coues’s list, pubs 
lished seven years since, and which, the 
author'says, ‘is remarkable for the laborious 
research and inveéstigation it . displaya 
and is by far the most complete - cata- 
logue we have,’ Dr. Brewer continues; 
‘*My principal and indeed only criticism 
of this list is that it retains quite a number 
of species. which, in my judgment, have 
no. claim to be classed as New England 
birds.””.. Dr. Brewer’s Jndex, Kxpurgatorius 
consists of some thirty species, nearly all 
of ‘which were admitted by Dr. Coues, In 
afew of these cases the stricture passed un- 
doubtedly holds, the published records upon 
which Dr. Coues seems to have relied as the 
only available witnesses having proven um 
trustworthy. In most instances, however, Dr. 
Brewer excludes the species upon his ‘*judg- 
ment,” which is thus simply set over against 
Dr. Coues’s “judgment” in including them, 
The result of the healthy controversy which 
ig not unlikely to ensue will probably be a 
final determination of the moot points. Dr, 
Brewer’s list foots up 336 species. Adding 
the species which Dr. Brewer might have 
safely allowed, upon consideration of what 
we know of the laws of geographical distri- 
bution, the actual total is not far from 360 
species, of which 800 have been found in 
Massachusetts alone, 


«eos Zhe Scientific Report of the British North 
American Boundary Commission, by George Mer- 
cer Dawson, geologist and botanist of the 
Commission, bas just appeared, forming « 
large 8vo volume.of 379 pages, with numerous 
plates and other illustrations. The field work 
of the survey, conducted in concert with bat 
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Bonndary Commission, covers a belt of coun- 
try lying along the forty-ninth parallel N., 
from the Lake of the Woods to the Rocky 
Mountains, representing the northern borders 


graphic descriptions of an unknown country, 
There are @ good many hard names for him to 
pronounce, if he reads it aloud; but the pre- 
face coutains a useful little table of yowel 





of Montana, Dakota, and part of Mi t 
The volumeis chiefly oceupied with geology, 
some botanical and brief godlogical matter 
being presented in the form of several appen- 
dices. The main geological result is the 
examivation and description of a section over 
800 miles long, across the central region of 
the continent, on a parallel of latitude 
which has heretofore been gedlogically 
touched only at certain isolated points, in the 
vicinity of which a space of over 300 miles in 
longitude has heretofore remained, even geo- 
graphically, little known. The author has at- 
tempted to make the forty-ninth parallel a 
geological base-line for future operations, 
by furnishing the needed connecting links be- 
tween previous isolated surveys, much matter 
bearing upon that subject from either side be- 
ing collated by quotation. The topography 
ofthe geveral map is mainly that lately pub- 
lished by the Department of the Interior, 
which is based on Captain Palleser’s, but also 
includes the work of the Commission survey. 
Use has also been made of the geological maps 
of Dr. Hector and Prof. Hind and of facts 
from the reports of Prof. Bell and others. 
Principal Dawson contributes matter on the 
fossil plants and Prof. Cope a report on verte- 
brate fossils; Mr. 8. H. Scudder determined 
certain orders of insects ; and other specialists 
have contributed to the appendices of the vol- 
ame. Itis to be hoped that the complement- 
ary work of the United States Commission, 
which we understand will relate chiefly to the 
zodlogy of the same region, will not. be long 
delayed. 

....The late Mr. J. E. Sweetser, of Brook. 
lyn, wes for a considerable time and up to 
his death organist at the Church of the Pil- 
grims (Dr. Storre’s) and also director of the 
choir. As an organist and composer his 
career was a very successful one and his con- 
tributions to the worship of the church were 
bighly valued by the congregation. His style 
Was quiet one and his melodies wers pleas- 
ing and harmonious, rather than brilliant; but 
these things did not diminish the usefulness 
of bis work or the beauty of bis musical 
compositions. A collection of tunes by him 
has just been published by A. 8. Barnes & 
Co., under the title of Pilgrim Melodies; a 
Collection of Tunes adapted to Hymns in the 
“Songs for the Sanctuary’ and other promi- 
nent collections for church worship. The music 
fs marked by the characteristics we have 
mentioned, and the volume deserves to be 
examined with care by conductors of choirs 
and others. Some of the tunes wili, we doubt 
not, be received elsewhere with the favor they 
found io the Church of the Pilgrims. 


--+.The Borderlands of Insanity (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons) is a volume by Drv Andrew Wyn- 
ter, consisting of articles printed in The Quar- 
terly Review and The Edinburgh Review. The 
papers it contains are seven in number and 
discuss in a readable and untechnical way 
various questions having to do with the men- 
tal condition of those who are only on the 
verge of cerebral ailment. The line which 
separates sanity from insanity is, Dr. Wynter 
things, a fine one; and he narrates many cir- 
eumstances going to show that people outside 
of asylums and not subjected to medical treat- 
ment are nevertheless either of unsound mind 
orin need of prompt attention. The volume, 
however, is not of an alarmist or unscientific 
tone. Dr. Wynter, in fact, believes that very 
many cases of meutal disturbance can be and 
ought to be treated outside of hospitals. The 
book, as a whole, is a curious rather than a 
technical one, and in its pages may be found 
much that will interest the lay reader. If s 
failing memory is a precursor of insanity, Dr. 
Wynter had better take some of his own pre- 
seriptions, since a story about.a British naval 
eaptain is given, almost without verbal altera- 
tion, both on pp. 42-43 and 194-195. 


-e«.Lhe Abode of Snow (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), 
by Andrew Wilson, has already been published 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, where its chapters 
haye attracted a considerable amount of at- 
tention. With the exception of the writings 
of Arminius, Vambéry, and Raphael Pumpelly, 
but little has been added of late years to our 
Stock of information about Asia; and Mr. 
Wilson's volume is, therefore, an acceptable 
one. His title is a literal translation of the 
Sanskrit word Himdlaya, and his pages describe 
his travels- through those celebrated moun- 
tains. Mr. Wilson begins by wittily remark- 
ing that if the world ever turns transversely 
on its axis, in consequence of the accumula- 
tion of ice around the South Pole, a few Indi- 
an mountaineers will be saved; and so he pro- 
eeeds with a willing heart to tell us what sors 
of folk they will be. His journey was under- 
taken as a health measure, and. his motto was 
perforce and in truth ‘‘Exeelsior.” The 
reader will regret the autbor’s illness; but 
will be thankful for his interesting and 





+-«-The subject. chosen by Mr. E, 8, Nadal 
for his volume entitled Impressions of London 
Social Life (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) is an 
attractive one and the book ‘is well written 
and readable. Many of ite chapters have ap- 
peared in the periodical press, The best,of 


them is the oneon “English and American . 


Newspaper Writing,” prepared with care and 
deserving the attention of the journalist.and 
the man of letters,, The principal defect in 
the book is a certain lack of definiteness— 
such, for instan¢e, as one finds in Horace 
White's recent article on his first impréssions 
of England, printed in‘ The Fortnightly Review. 


..«-Mrs. Sara T. Paul’s Cookery from Experi- 
ence (Porter & Coates) contains a large number 
of classified receipts, together with miscel- 
laneous suggestions, lists of seasonable meats, 
fruits, and vegetables, ete. All the receipts 
have been tested in actual experience’and the 
niost ‘of them by the author in'person, The 
book aims to be a practical guide rather than 
one for extraordinary or extravagant feasts. 
A good index is appended. 


....@. P. Putnam’s Sons have published a 
complete edition of Lempricre’s Classical, Dic- 
tionary in one stout, doubdle-columned 32mo 
volume, of seven hundred and thirty-nine 
pages, which they sell for the moderate sum 
of a dollar and a balf. The plates are not new, 
apparently ; but they are not noticeably worn, 
and the type is legible enough, 


-.--Scribner, Armstrong & Co, have pub- 
lished a.new edition of that very pleasant and 
pretty book of juvenile poetry, Rhymes and 
Jingles, by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, editor of 
St. Nicholas. It costs only half as much as 
last year’s edition ; but we cannot see why it 
is not quite as desirable. The type and pic- 
tures are the same, the paper is excellent, and 
the binding is tasteful. 


.... The Handy Home Book of Medical Recipes 
and Family Receipts (William F. Gill’ & Co.), 
by Dr. William M. Cornell, is made up of five 
hundred and twenty-eight receipts, covering a 
wide variety of uses and put together with- 
out methodical arrangement, bat furnished 
with an alphabetical index. Much informa- 
tion of the kind one gets by keeping clippings 
from the “family” columns of the news- 
papers is packed within a single volume of 
small size. The book is disfigured by many 
misprints. 

.... The Manual of Social and Business Forms 
which Mr. Thomas ‘E. Hill has compiled and 
Messrs. Moses Warren & Co., of Chicago, have 
published offers to the eye of its fortunate 
owner a maltiplicity of treasures which is 
quite confusing to the ordinary mind. Some 
have written treatises on composition, complete 
letter-writers, or guides to the art of poetry ; 
others have confined their attention to the 
preparation of books on penmanship; but to 
Mr. Hill has first occurred the idea of impart- 
ing instruction simultaneously in chirography 
and rhetoric. The massive and elaborately 
gilt work that he has prepared contalns, ac- 
cordingly, # text-book of penmanship, a brief 
treatise on phonography, an essay on punctua- 
tion, an English grammar, @ dictionary of 
synonyms, a complete letter-writer (including 
epistles. of condolence, of congratulation, and 
of declining a proposal of marriage from a 
smoker), a great quantity of commercial 
forms, a table of population, a lst of “im- 
portant facts,” several pages of displayed 
type (like those in type-founders’ books), a lot 
of epitapbe, elaborate directions for writing 
poetry, and s poetical anthology from William 
Cullen ‘Bryant, Eben E. Rexford, and’ other 
authors. We have far from exhausted Mr. 
Hiil’s thesaurus. Its possessor needs no 
other book in his lifetime. The libraries of 
the world merely supplement its stores of in- 
formation. Armed with this volume, a man 
can be born, propose, get rejected, propose in 
a different way, be blest, marry, borrow 
money, give a party, pay his debts, mortgage 
his house, write a sonnet, accept a box of 
cigars, mail a letter to India without prying 
too much, edit the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
make his will, die, and leave an elaborate pic- 
ture-book for his grandchildren to cut up. 
The eastern agent for the work is Mr. W. H. 
Shepard, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


.... Lockwood, Brooks & Co., of Boston, 
haye published in handsome typography a new 
book by the Rey. Dr. Burr, the well-known 
author of English books with Latin titles, and 
lecturer in Amherst College on the sciéntific 
evidences of religion. We have had occasion 
from time to time to show in these columns 
that Dr. Burris not our most eminent astrono- 
mer nor our most illustrious poet. The preset 
volume, however, is not an astronomical 
treatise nor an illustrated volume of verse; 
and we are glad to be able to give it commend. 





ation as an eariest’ and practical work on 
conversion, or, rather, an appeal, strengthened 
by argument, to those who are as yet without 
the church-gate, although, mayhap, believers 
in revelation, ' 


..--Anson D. F, Randolph & Co. have pub- 
lished in this country In the Holy Land, by 
Andrew Thomson, D, D., minister of. Brough- 
ton-Pluce church, Edinburgh, Dr, Thomson’s 
narrative is popular, rather than archeological, 
and his tour was not a prolonged one, but 
the record of what he saw is readable and in- 
structive. Inthe preparation of the volume 
the author was indirectly assisted‘ by the. late 
Emanuel Deutsch, who was his constant com- 
panion. 


.-.-Faith and Patience; or, The Harrington 
Girle (Anson D. F. Randolph & Oo.),’by Sophy 
Winthrop, is a simple: and attractive story, 
written for. the most part in narratives like 
those in ‘‘ The, Schénberg-Cotta Family.” It 
isa good, book for Sunday-school libraries, 
being,.of a higher literary tone than most 
claimants for entrance therein can boast, 


«++. The King in His. Beauty and other poems 
(London: Alexander Richardson) is a book of 
cheap religious yerse, adorned with wooden 
illustrations on wood. 





NOTES. 


Mr. Ruskin, #8 well as the rest of us, makes 
plans and then has to abandon them. “The 
first number of Mr. Ruskin’s new serial,’’ 
says Zhe Book Buyer's London letter, ‘* Deuca, 
lion ; collected Studies of the Lapse of Waves 
and Life of Stones,’ contains a touching ex- 
ample of the vanity of human wishes. and the 
fallacy of human hopes. It isa list given in 
sober earnest of the various desigus projected 
as the complement of his life-work. And pow, 
when the materials are all collected and the 
ripened judgment is ready for application to 
them, at the age of fifty-six, he is warned by 
advancing years how utterly impossible it 
will be for him to carry out into execution his 
ideas, while the many-towered city he is not 
able to find fades into cloudland, and all he 
can dois to offer ‘afew fragments of good 
marble’ from the heap. of loose stones col- 
lected for its foundations. The intended 
works were: ‘A History of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury Florentine Art,’ in six octavo volumes; 
‘An Analysis of the Attic Art of the Fifth 
Century B. C.,’ in three volumes; ‘An Ex. 
baustive History of Northern Thirteenth Cen- 
tury Art,’ in ten volumes ; ‘A Life of Turner, 
with Analysis of Modern Lanscape Art,’ in four 
volumes; ‘A Life of Walter Scott, with Analy- 
sis of Modern Epic Art,’ in seven volumes ; ‘A 
Life of Xenophon, with Avalysis of the Gen- 
eral Principles of Education,’ in ten volumes; 
‘A Commentary on Hesiod, with Final Analy- 
sis of the Principles of Political Economy,’ 
in nine yolumes ; and ‘A General Description 
of the Geology and Botany of the Alps,’ in 
twenty-four volumes.” r 


The Penn Monthly for October contains an 
interesting article on ‘‘The English Bible and 
its Revision.’ It fears the new Bible will be 
introduced but slowly 


** When the revision is at last ready for pub- 
lication it will probably be disposed of: to a 
number of American publishers, The Bible 
Society will hardly take it up‘until it has 
secured the sanction of ite own constituents 
in general. Even very recently that great 
publishing corporation was discussing the 
propriety of again canvassing the country, to 
see that.every family that reads English is 
sapplyed with a copy of the unrevised version. 

at decision was reached we do not know; 
but such plans do not promise a very speedy 
adoption of the revised version. Perbaps its 
adoption will come first from the ecclesiastical 
bodies. Ifthe Episcopal General Convention, 
the Presbyterian General, Assembly, . the 
Lutheran General Council and Synod, the two 
Reformed Geveral Synods, the Mcthodist 
General Conference, andthe National Conter- 
ence of the Congregational churches will 
unite in the adoption of the revised version, it 
will come into general use as’ a matter of 
course. But in nearly all of these there will 
be warm discussion and difference of opinion. 
The conservative and the timid will urge the 
old objections as te the unsettling of men’s 
faith and the promotion of skepticism ; single 
versions of texts’ will’ be fastened’ on as 
specially objectionable to. the principles or 
fretin 3 of this or that church, and it will be 
ound that not pn A one is pleased with the 
change. But the solid good'sens@ of American 
Protestantism will sooner or later prevail, 
and the dread of a new source of sectarian 
division among us—the dread that has kept a 
majority of Baptists out.of the Bible Union— 
will be felt with overwhelming foree.” 
From this paragraph it will be seen that the 


question is discussed with ability. 


Prof. George 8. Morris, of the University of 
Michigan, who translated Ucberweg’s ‘‘ Hie- 
tory of Philosophy,” is writing an original 
work with the same title, which will be pub- 
lished by Scribner, Armstrong & Co. It will 
have an introduction by President Porter, of 
Yale. Prof. Morris is still'a young man, hav- 
ing graduated at Dartmouth, in 1861; but Tre 
Advance is right in saying that hie is “a scholar 
of rare attainments and a thinker of remark- 














able pevetration, clearness and force, German 
scholars, who would blush not to know all 
about the petty states and philosophic schools 
which once throve in ancient Greece, often 
display a ridiculous ignorance of America and. 
American thought. But the characteristics 


and results of American speculative thinking . 


are worthy of more scholarly and critical con- 
sideration than they have yet received. Prof. 
Morris, tracing the development of. human 


thought from an American point of view, will, » 


of course, not be oblivious of what has been 
done in his own country.” 


The Congregationalist thinks that bindings 
might easily be made less eostly and’ more 
substantial. It says: ‘‘Now that economy is 
in order and is beiug practiced in the matter 
of buying books, it might well be regarded 
also more than it isin the inaking and bind- 
ing of them, aud particularly in the binding. 
Many books are bound after a showy and un- 
substantial fashion. Assuming that they are 
worth taking as far as the binder’s at all—and 
that may be assumed too hastily—it should 
also usually be thought that they are meant 
to be bound for some wear and endurance, 
The work should be done solidly and with 
good material. If:much of what is meant for 
ornamentation were left off, the book might 


‘suit a person of genuine tast all the better. 


And if the first cost should still be a little 
greater, there would yet be a saving in the 
end.”? Perhaps it would be well if our pub. 
lishera issued more books in paper covers, 
after the French fashion. 


Dr. Edward B. Boggs, of Newark, the pres- 
ent editor and proprietor of The American 
Church Review, has received promises of help 
in the quarterly next year from several bish- 
ops and some.of the best writers in the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Churcb. During 1876 the 
various numbers will contain 2 series of arti- 
cles on Latin hymnody, by the Rev. Jobn Auke- 
tell, a History of the Establishment of the 
Church in the Maritime Provinces of Canada, 
by Canon Ketchum, and articles on foreign and 
domestic missions, suffragan bisbops, Sunday- 
school libraries, and other practical questions 
of the day, as well as articles historical and 
literary, among others by the Rev. Drs. Egar 
Huntington, Falton, Dean, Dix, Drumm, Hale’ 
Newton, Wilson, Garrison, McElhinney, : ete. 
The Rey. J. H. Ward will continue his excel 
lent book-notes. 


* A new book by Mr. Spurgeon, “ Lectures to 
my Students,” will be published at once by 
Sheldon & Co. The Tribune gives the large 
figures which represent the ea!es of his books 
in this country. “The firm of Messrs. Shel- 
don & Co. have #lways been his American 
publishers, and in their early days his books 
made the chief business of the firm. The first 
yolume was published by Messrs. Sheldon, 
Blakeman & Co., about 1852; the second had 
suck a run that 80,000 copies were printed 
before the plates left the press-room; and 
about 1858, when an accounting was had, it 
was found that over 300,000 volumes of his 
books had been sold. The sale has not been 
so extraordinary since, but it is probable that 
the total exceeds 400,000 and may not come far 
short of half a million.” 


Hurd & Houghton are about to bring out a 
new edition of a book which has. a special in- 
terest at this time in consequence of the ap- 
pearance of the *tMemoirs of John Quivcy 
Adams.’? The letters of Mrs. John Adams to 


‘her husband, written during the War of the 


Revolution, have’-been several times called 
back into circulation since they were first 
issued. This time it is to be made still more 
worthy of notice. Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
has edited the ‘Familiar Letters of John 
Adams and his wife, Abigail Adams, during 
the Revolution, with a Memoir of Mrs, 
Adams,” and in tbis has brought out the 
whole correspondence, introducing many valu. 
able letters not before published and enrich- 
ing the volume with notes. ; 


Mr, Welford, in The Book Buyer, summarizes 
the contents of the new volume of Max 
Miiller’s ‘‘ Chips from a German Workshop” : 
“One of the most acceptable announcements 
of forthcoming books, is that of a new vol- 
ume (the fourth) of Prof. Max Miiller’s 
‘Chips from a. German ‘Workshop,’ com- 
pleting the work and consisting Of essays, 
chiefly on the Scidnce of Language. Among 
them are the Westminster Lecture on Mis- 
sions, the Cambridge Lectures on ‘ The Strat- 
ification of Languages,’ the Strasburgh Lec- 
ture on ‘Tbe Results of Comparative Phil- 
ology,’ Essays on the ‘Migration of Fables,’ 
‘ Life of Henry Colebrooke,' ‘Reply to Darwin,’ 
ete.” 


The Eclectic Library, which used to be on 
East Seventeenth street, has lately moved to 
Mr. Brentano’s old premises, 33 Union Square, 
This: library, which is a circulating one, now 
contains some ‘30,000 volumes, largely novels, 
of course, but also standard works. A book- 
store and stationary department occupies the 
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front of the 


t ) : includes 
a xseading-room, a — 


ar. , and an 


amusement ticket office, Mr. % Of Bos- 
ton, delights to calf Himself Ss loo 
The. Eclectic Library seems to be the Boston 
Loring, and agood deal more. - 


Thé new Oxford Bible, “the smallest, 
Bible in the world,” announced some time 
since, #ia#'at last appeared, | It 16 “diamond } 
Amo,” -very elegant and beautifal,; but. the 
type is almost microscopic.’ ‘In additton to 
the regularelasp it has a chain, which is very 
convenient ag a handle, after the work-bag 
style, or for a means of suspension to the belt. 
The néw Bible thus makes a bid. for feminine 


patronage, as a very:precious ‘orna-. 
ment. The same press: has »iss ome mew 
edition of the English Prayer of uni- 


fort size and style with this Bible. 
The Nation notices very kindly the 


death of Chauncey Wright, late: instractor in |, 


philosophy at Harvard. ‘It praises, him, both 
mehr sw (a man, saying: ‘Mr. Wright’ 


nged to the precious . band of geouine 


sophers, and among them few cap have 
Hee as completely disinterested ‘as he... Add 
to this éminence bis tireless amiability, his 
beautiful modesty, his affectionate nature and 
fréedom from egotism, hig ‘childiike simplicity 
in worldly affairs, and we have the picture of a 
character of whieb bis friends feel more than 
ove now the eleyation and the rarity,’’ 


A ‘device has been invented by. Dr. 7M, 
Tonetyof Washivgton, for the better finding 
of small places uponthe map. It consists of a 
system of points, perfectly intelligible at a 
glance and eapable of being applied to any 
list of townot county names. “The system has 
been introduced into The United States Official 
Postal Guide, published by Hurd & Houghton, 
and will. appear in. the October number, thus 
adding tothe excellencies of a work already 
well Known for the accuracy and fullneas. of 
ite information. 


J. We Biaton announces an wlingirihab! 
lous Work, entitled “ Monumental Chris 
ity s)0ry the artand'sym bolism of thé Pani 
Chureh as ‘witnesses and teachers of the one 
Catholic faith and practice.” The title of the 
work sufficiently explains its purpose, and: in- 
terest. Its author, the Rey. John P. Lundy, 
of this city, has spent many years in. its prep- 
aration. It will be accompanied by more than 
two. hundred illustrations, ineluding several 
folding plates. 


A. Williams & Co., of Boston, are going to 
publish, by. specigl ‘arrange ment with. the ei 
government, in a limited editiow of 200 copies, 
a memorial: of the centennial celebration at 
Bunker Bill. Besides the description of the 
celebration, which will form the body of the 
book, an appendix will contain “ta sarvey of 
the literature of Bunker Hill, with its antece- 
dents and results.” The book will be an 
octavo, illustrated witb ten heliotype plates, 


A “Flora of California’? is now going 
through the press and at no very distant date 
will be ready for publication. Dr. AsaGray is 
laboring earnestly in the field and will thus? 
add to the many obligations all of us owe him.. 
No work has been more destred or will* be 
more useful to the general botanist than a 
Flora of California. 


A-manusctipt s#id to.be in John abcde | 
handwriting is in St. Mark’s Library, in Venice 
—of all places in the world, It consists df notes 
ommedical subjects and affords‘an additional 
proof of what was already believed, that Locke 
at one time intended to practice medicine, 


Sir Edward, Creasy, -principally, known as 
thé author of ‘Fifteen Decisive Battles‘of the 
World,’’ has prepared @ new edition, bringing 
the biographies down to the present time, of 
his.“ Memoirs , of _Ewinént Etonians, with 
notices of the early history of Btbw College,” 

G. W. Carleton & Co. announce. “Norine’s 
Revenge,” by y. Agnes Fleming; “ Mar- 
guerite’ 15° fon ast bookj-with an in. 
troduction by the author of.‘ Rutledge”; and | 
« Charette,” an anonymous hovel, . 


Julian Hawthorne is an industrious writer, 
if nothing more.” Ae ts going heteatte? tobe 
a regular ¢ontribntor to ns. Journal, 
writing a series of articles on Landaa SutD.. 
urban life, 


Hans Christian Andersen's CLEVE ES) Br . 
ume will’ contain Unpublished verses ‘sent to 
him by Mrey } {dot nny iio Wordsworth 


and 


literaty men °°" a 


Messrs. William F. Gill & Co. talk of ee 


ing, gp,.their successful ‘ Lotos Leaves” 


last» year with “Laurel. Leaves,” a rtune t ie tor 


whieh all.the prominent authors living, i 
around Boston will ve asked te centroid) 
JLB. Lippincott & Co. 


branth house in : London, 
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/ Walt Whitman has been to Philadelphia, 

tely. A paper there says that he looked 

ather feeble, but that his talk was as cheery as 
* before his late illness. 


"Sheldon & Co. will publish, next week, Mrs. 
Aunie Edwards’s story, ‘Leah, a Woman of 
Fashion,” which has been appearing in The 
Galazy. 


| Spurgeon’s new book, “ Lectures to my Stu- 
dents,” will be ener oy Peaies. 4 & Co, | 
very shortly, 

_ Mayne Reid has ao well and ia bow'e aay 
contributor toseveral English magazines. 


— Eliot is writing a new novel, 
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the Publishers he Fgh aa 
15th will receive the November 
and December numbers free of 
charge. Address H. 0. Hough- 
ton & Company, Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


N.- B.—The list of attractions 
for 1876 is remarkably brilliant, . 
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) PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 


, HAZUTT, ‘and OTHERS, 


and Campbell, and a fac-simile of an interest- 
ing and characteristic letter by Lamb. 


1 wol., 1Bmne, ClOth.........cccccedvcccocccesees $1.50 
e serte abort Cues, 


Everything relating to 
ig still 1 
eerie tie 
be [ of 
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res no 
readers. Mr. Patmore, well known thirty or forty 
7 ago. also as father 
a toa bea wan h oe “*poth .. 

ed, and ee an exceedingly accu- 

eae and trustw rtraiture of the inside 
her ‘the habits of men fn these remin- 
| Of, Hazlitt, Mr; Patmpbre relates i ‘full (as | 

does also Ww. & litt, from whose memoirs of his 
* gran rtidn of the volume fs derived) the 
love ‘episode a that litteratedr’s life, which resulted’ 
in the;singular book ‘‘ Liber Amoris”” and the partic- 
ulars of his divorce. The volume closes with interest- 
ing beotentaes éf Lady Blessington: and Thothas 
Campbell, , 
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MARIAN’S MISSION; or, the influence of 
Sunday-schools, Sa. Brean tein PS PR Si 
16mo, Price,,.... ~Adiizs 

SUNSHINE OF BLACKPOOL. By Boma” 
Leslte. 239 » PP. 1émo. 
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in the same beautiful, 
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old and you 
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A New Story in the “ ‘sageta.} We 
men ” Sextess 


EIGHT COUSINS: 


or, THE AUNT Bini. 

With Iustrations. 

MADAME RECA MIER poe HER FRIENDS 
By the Author of “ Memoirs and Correspond- 
ence of. Madame Recamier.” Price $1.30. 

Sold by all bookséHers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 

Publishers, 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Bostou. 
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“BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 


} HAS ALREADY BEEN ADOPTED 





BY ABOUT 


2,000 Sunday-schoolst 
“BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 


germane ne nad promises to at» 


“BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 


is sold by Booksellers all over the 
United States. 


160 pages; price $e $30 per 100 Copies. 
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BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth St., New. York. 
91 Washington S8t., Chicago. s] E 
New Singing Class and Convention Sook t 


CHOICE IN NAME! 
“IN CONTENTS CHOICE! 


CHOICSHE 
IN BVERYTHING THAT GOES TO MAKE A 
i tee Poem: WorK 


Conventions and i Singing Classes. 


“THE CHOICE!” 


BY 


SAScMcGRANA HAN AND-G, C. CASE, 


Nothing like it sinee » 26s King’ 
Entire 


Origins) a Fart i ee and Eymples. 
Rousing Rounds and ¢ 

EVERYTHING Suan. 
omer machine-made Copies Abu, No te tle demand Pall be 
‘Price $7.50 per oz. z,,, Single. Copy for exam- 


JOHN CHURCH & co, 
1M CLNCINN #°F1, ORO. 
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PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 








Boston, 
largest ‘ond most complete in th eine bee wae aa oune 
ESTA LISHED 1827. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 


PATENT GRAND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


ETHING ENTIRELY 
reenepaaet by y best judges At vo ail others. 
Also every variety of 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


Endersed by the hy > - + men Authorities 


LiszT, BENDEL, supe FRANZ ABT, SARO,PAULUB 
484 Washington St., Boston; 
20 East {4th Street, New York; 
927 Chestnut 8t., Phila.; Cor. Adame apa State Sts., 





2 Bend for Tnstrated. € telogue, free. nts 
wanted in every large city and toy 5 - 


RAVEN 


ORGANS. 


7 Stops, 2 Sets Reeds. 


PRICE $180. 
Bend for Circular to 


RAVEN & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO RAVEN & BACON), 
110 West 14th street, New York. 
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ORGANS. 
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DURING THE MONTH OF MAY! 


Reader, if you or any of your friends contemplate purchasing a Piano-Forte, 
and if not too late, by all means send for a circular giving prices and illustrations 
of the HAINES PIANO-FORTE. These pianos have given entire satisfaction for 


the past twenty-five years. They have 


every improvement, are first-class, and 


guaranteed. Do not be influenced by unprincipled agents or salesmen, but go to 
headquarters or their regular authorized agents. 


The above number of Pianos sold in one month is the best proof of the in- 
creasing popularity and great demand of the HAINES PIANO-FORTES. : 


CIRCULARS MAY BE HAD FREE UPON APPLICATION TO 


HAINES BROS., 


CORNER 2ist ST. and 2d AVE. NEW YORK; or 


A.& S. NORDHEIMER, Toronto, Ont. 
A. &S&. NORDHEIMER, Ottawa, Ont. 
Cc. J.WHITNEY &CO., Detroit, Mich. 
A. REED & SONS, Chicago, Ill. 
CLUETT & SONS, Troy, N. Y. 
CLUETT & SONS, Albany,'N. Y. 
LUDDEN & BATES, Savannah, Ca. 
GOULD @ FISCHER, Phila., Pa. 

Cc. M. LOOMIS, New Haven, Ct. 

L. & A: BABCOCK, Norwich, N. Y. 
DEMAREST & BURR, Newburg, N.Y. 
R. C. MUNCER, St. Paul, Minn. 
SNELL & SCOTT, Little Falls, N. Y. 
E. PEILER & BRO., St. Johns, N. B. 
L. B. MATSON, Horseheads, N. Y. 
F.S. DAVENPORT, Bangor, Me. 

M. GRAY, San Francisco, Cal. 

J.C. RICHARDS, Elizabeth, N. Jd. 

G. A. BARLOW, Trenton, N. J. 


H. N. HEMPSTED mien ye Wis. 
SNYDER &CO., Elmira, N. 

FRANK BREHM, Erie, Pa. 
S.R.LELAND&CO.,Worcester,Mass. 
WM. VELASKO,'Chittenango, N. Y. 
c. H. UTLEY, Buffalo, N. Y. 

1. T. HAMMILL, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

A. VANDERBECK, Plainfield, N. J. 
L. BARKER, & CO., Hartford, Ct. 
CONOVER BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 
J.W.MARTIN&BRO.,Rochester,NY. 
JNO.F.PERRY & CO., Boston, Mass. 
H. D. MUNSON & SON, Zanesville, O. 
MELLOR & HOENE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. A. McCLURE, Nashville, Tenn. 

J. R. JACKSON, Sandusky, O. 

D. P. FAULDS, Louisville, Ky. 

L. GRUNEWALD, New Orieans, La. 
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ease belinda intteameanaban timation . 


interest and enthusiasm among musicians in this 
country and in Europe, by reason of their 


Great Capacity for Musical Expression, 
Beautiful Tone, 
Thorough Workmanship, 


and Elegant Designs and Finish. . 


Persons of influence in musical cireles are invited to 
correspond, with a view to introducing or supplying 
the demand for these instruments in their respective 
victnities. Address 
GEO. WOODS & CO., Cambridgepert, Masa, 

Warerooms 608 Washington 8t., Boston; 170 State 
8t., Chicago; 28 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 





STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 
Every Piane Warranted tor Five Years. 
Dlustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
Warercems 109 an@111 Kast 14th &.. N.Y. 


S. SICHEL, Quebec, C.E. 





GRAND, 
SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


These instruments have been before the public for more 
than forty years, and upon their excellence alone have at- 
tained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 


which establishes. them as 


UNEQUALED 


DURABILITY, 


over all other competitors. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Ave.; 


NEW YORK. BALTIMORE, 
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— _— E- Delivered 


for their TONE, TOUCH, ere gee re and 
Tey have received Seventy-Ave Gold and Silver Medala, 


850 W. Baltimore S8t., 
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Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers 
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{Established 1834.) NEW YORK, 
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FALL RIVER LINE 
NEW’ YORK’ AND BOSTON. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS, 


BRISTOL and PROVIDENCE. 


Hall’s Bands engaged for the 
Season. 


Leave New York daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Pier 28 N, R,,at5 P, M. 

Trains leave Boston daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Old Colony R.-R. Depot, at 4:30 and 5:3) P.M. and 
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“Sehoot and und College: | 


"hereon Connon tes has had e retuaitishte: 
growth and has already attained a place rank-. 


East. After the great fire of November, 1872, 
the trustees issued a public statement of their- 
losses and an estimate of the amount of new: 


year to\carry forward their work. Since that. 
time new funds largely in excess of the. 
amount called for have been received; but, 
the rapid growth of. the University has caused. 
its needs to exceed even its increased re- 
sources, To meet this deficit and to provide. 
for thé better endowment of the different de-. 
partments, the corporation and friends of the 
institution have started a new subscription of’ 
$300,000. +The following figures show remark- 
able progress in each department: School of 
Theology, this year 27, last year 20, increase. 
7; School.of Law, this year 54, last year 17, 

increase 37; School of Medicine, this year 30, 

last .year 5, increase 25; School of Oratory, 
first year 15, total this year 126, last year 42, 
increase 84. Including the students in pre- 
paratory departments, for the two years that 
the University has had such, the totals are as 
follows: total number in 1872-3, 177; total 
number tn 1878-4, 501; total number in 1874-5, 
745. The corporation illustrates the growth 
of the University in the field of professional 
education by comparing its last year’s. statis- 
tics with those of Harvard and Yale: 

Harvard. Yale. Boston. 

168 90 


School of Theology.....<-...+..+ 2 

School Of LAW.....---+eee-cevees 139 53 wi 

School of Medicine.............. 192 i) 131 
Total... ....0« eta 351 206 852 


A comparison of the number graduated) this 
year from the above-named professional 
schools is also furnished in the corporation’s 
statement, and places in a still more striking 
light the magnitude which the work has as- 
sumed, These numbers are as follows: 

Harvard. Yate. Boston.’ 


In Theology... ba < 4 bs 7 
In LAW. .....0.00 seecerecccccccres 35 at 5 
In Medicine......+..++ A eteatien 30 8 80 

Total. .occeccescocsncese-coe 8 im 


. A recent report of the superintendent 
of truancy, Brooklyn, N. Y., shows that there 
are 107,057 children between the ages of eight 
and fourteen in that city, as follows: attend- 
ing public schools, 70,848; attending private 
schools, 6,595; attending parish schools, 15,- 
659; attending German schools, 8,270; attend- 
ing corporate schools, 2,001; taught at home, 
1,262; taught at Juvenile Asylum, 48; taught 
at Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 69; not attending 
schoo], 5,071; at work, 637; in stores and 
factories, 613; physically disqualified, 288; 
destitute, 83 ; cannot speak English, 16, Total, 
107,057. 


-The studies of the college and language 
school in Japan haye hitherto been conducted 
in three languages—English, French, and Ger- 
man, Hereafter the English language only is 
to be taught in the college; French and Ger- 
man to be taught to a limited number of sta- 
dents, who are to act as interpreters. It is esti- 
mated by the department of education that | 
the number of children between the ages of 
six and thirteen throughout the empire now 
attending school is 8,598,956, 


...The Harvard class of °%5, according to 
the statement of the class secretary, stands 
thus in respect to religion: Unitarian, 39; 
Episcopalian, 85; Congregational, 23; Bup- 
tist, 11; Presbyterian, 6; Liberal, 4; Metb- 
odist, 2; Roman Catholic, 2; Universalist, 2; 
Rationalist, 1; undecided, 23; destined for the 
ministry, 9; whole number, 195, 


.»e-Prof. M. Stuart Phelps, for some time 
past connected with Yale College, accepts the 
professorship of intellectual philosophy in 
Middlebury College and will enter upon his 
duties at the beginning of the winter term. 


_ .eee The corner-stone of the Rose Polytech- 
nic Institute—the industrial school endowed 
with $450,000,as the free gift of Chauncey 
Rose, of Terre Haute, Ind.—was laid a few 
days ago. 

wees The freshman class in the academic de- 
partment at Dartmouth College. numbers 
about 80, being the largest ever admitted, and 
to the scientific ae Q7 have been 
added.. 

....On the night of Sept. 28th the board of 
education of Chicago, with but one dissenting 
vote, discarded the Bible from the public 
schools of that city. 


....Prof. Edwin ‘Pierce, of Claremont, has 
been chosen principe! of the Cushing Acad- 
‘emy at Ashburnham, Mass, 

.... Keokuk, Iowa, is excited over the appli- 


“pehools. ~ 
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cation of colored chfldron for admission to the | pulpit 


.«»-The school fand of the Indian Territory 


The - Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 17TH. 
MANY MANSIONS.—Joun xrv, 1—7. 


To see this lesson in its proper light we must 
approach it by the way of heart trouble. The 
initial sentence of the whole passage is: “Let 
not your heart be troubled.” He who has a 
troubled heart will be apt to catch the import 
here. He who has less of tronble will have 
the harder work and the less success, We 
may consider: 

1. Tue Many Manstons (vy. 2, 3). 

2 Taz Knowmw Wary (y. 4—7). ' 


1. Tas Many Mansions (y. 2,3).—In John 

ii, 16, Jesus applies the term “‘ My Father's 

house”’ to the temple, The popular concep- 

tion and phraseology of the day made the tem- 

ple God’s house. For him it was built, tohim 

it was dedicated, for his honor it was’ main- 

tained, Upon this idea Jesus, in all probabil- 

ity, based the language ef our lesson, as also 

that of Rev. ffi; 12. Within the temple en- 
closure were very many apartments and coy- 

ered ways. These were places of con- 
course, lodging, or storage for sacred _ves- 

sels. During the siege under Titus many 
thousands of women and children found shel- 
terhere. These apartments most likely sug- 
gested the idea of “many mansions” in his 
Father’s house. In the mansions of the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem multitudes of devout men 
were gathering day by day. Especially was 
this so when Jesus spoke, for this was a festal 
week. Friend was meeting friend within that 
sacred place, and there they met the masters 
in Israel and learned of God; there they. at. 
tended the prescribed services of God; and 
there they met him and received bis blessings. } 
The amplitude and the holy employments of 
God’s earthly temple made it a fit emblem of 
Heavev. Lead pupils up to see this glory. 

But what most troubled those disciples wag 
that they were then debarred the temple and 
its privileges. Their Master and themselves 
were objects of hatred and conspiracy, Others 
seemed happy, but their hearts were troubled. 
The many mansions above were, therefore, 
exactly fitted to their wants. But Jesus was 
going away, and that troubled them. But “I 
go to prepare a place for you,’’ said he; and 
«I will come again and receive you unto my- 
self.” Thus all they wanted he promised, 
and all his people will at last find “earth has 
no sorrow that Heaven cannot heal.” 

2. Toe Known War (vy. 4—7).—“ The way 
ye know,” said Jesus, to the place “‘ whither I 
go.” He had said so much about it that it 
was presumably well known. But we are so 
slow to learn. Many from a life-long hearing 
of the Gospel have still no clear idea of the 
way to be saved. Some saved men cannot’ 
intelligently tell another how he may 
be saved. Thomas acknowledges ignor- 
ance. Better this than to appear wise and 
miss an opportunity to learn. Then comes the 
fuller explanation: “I am the way.” ‘By 
me,’ and only by me, men come to the Father, 
end so to:the Father's house and its many 
mansions. “If ye had known’ me,” all else 
would have been known. “ But from hence- 
forth ye know him ”’; thatis, the Father and 
his home and his opened way. ‘ From henee- 
forth ye know,”’ for now the way is fully 
pointed out. 

Thus Jesus, made clear the way, and thus 
should each teacher strive prayerfully to do. 
Here are we—poor, burdened, troubled, sinful 
souls. There are the mansions—ample, well 
prepared, filled with holy ones. Our Father is 
there; our Christ is there; our Comforter is 
there. But how shall we get there? Christ 
Jesus is the way. Grasp the hand of his hu. 
manity. He will save by his divinity, 

<I 


..At the Woodland-avenue Présbyterian 
church, of Cleveland, O., a normal class of 
some twenty persons isin operation. Their 
first session aimed to define things. A set of 
ten fundamental questi was i d tothe 
members several days before the class met. 
Answers were written by each member. These 
were discussed, condensed, syetematized, and 
finally printed for permanent use, As speci- 
mens of what any other set of workers may 
produce, and also for their intrinsic value, we 
append a few of the final statements of this 
class in ay 

“ What advantages, as a school of relig- 
ton, does the family ‘nr Home has a 
first oppo portunity. Children are v 
ceptible. 3. The love of parents for thelr chil chil- 
dren. 4 The love and confidence of children 
toward their parents. 5. The example which 
parents may set and the authority which they 

to 











fs about one million dollars, x 


tor and the er. 6. Do 
not criticise pw amy pester Mer those who 
take part in prayer-meeting before the chil- 


“* How may the family aid the Sunday-school ?—~ 
1 Seouge tie the regular and pauctual a¢4endance 
of father, mother, ss and servants. 2, 
Insist on the thoroug’ of each les- 
son at home yay the week. 8. Read st 
family at ge the chapters illustrating - the 
lesson and sing the Pander eehoal hymns, 
4. Pray daily for the sch 5. Open your 
home and heart to your ebildren’s teacher. 
6. Second the teacher’s efforts for your child’s 
conversion,” 


..A very reprehensible custom prevails 
among speakers atour institutes, conventions, 
etc. Itis that of declaring themselves unpre- 
pared to speak, asserting that they are quite 
unexpectedly called upon,etc. In many cases 
this is simply not so. They have wriggled 
and squirmed and hoped for an invitation. 
The old threadbare speeches haye been looked 
over and brushed up. The best hits made by 
other men at a previous meeting are recalled 
and made ready for use. All things are just 
as ready as they can be with men of that cali- 
ber. To rise with such apologies is simply to 
attempt to impress the audience with the 
idea that the speaker is much more able than 
he is likely to appear. We all insist upon 
preparedteachers, Why notalso upon prepared 
speakers? If he who makes this apology is 
truthful, he ought to keep his seat. If helies, 
who should be asked to hear him? 


.»..As Sunday-school teachers fulfill the in- 
junction to “‘ covet earnestly the best gifts,”’ 
the following sensible statement from a cor- 
respondent of The New York Tribune may be of 
value: 

‘People in general do not understand that 
object-teaching is an adjunct of other teach- 
ing, that it is, in fact, illustrative teaching, and 
that whoever makes lessons clear through ap- 
r peals to the senses is an object-teacher. In 
common parlance, ‘ object-teaching is very good 
for little children, but it is too babyish for the 
more advanced.’ Yet elucidation of any kind, 
whether through objects themselyes or repre- 
sentations of these by means of sketches on 
the blaekboard, charts, pictures, étc., is. ob- 
jectteaching, and children who are fond: of 

ng considered men or women before their 
time need not be ashamed of learning through 
- ects, as these are deemed essential in the 

colleges. Chemists, physiologists, geologists, 
archeologists, and scientific men of every 
grade learn and teach through objects.” 


-»The missionary sent to Saxony by the 
London Sunday-school Union has met with 
moch difficulty in prosecuting bis work. In 
Dresden, however, he has received the highest 
ecclesiastical endorsement, whereby access to 
all the Saxon pastors and churches is secured. 
His commendation, which is a. matter of curl- 
ous interest with us, is as follows: 

“The undersigned church consistory are 
very desirous that the new institution called 
Sunday-schools, which have become # blessing 
in several towns in Saxony, should be éstab- 
lished throughout our whole contitry. and we, 
therefore, entreat all the clergy of royal Sax- 
ony to receive Mr. Ostermeyer yery friendly 
and to do all in their power to help him in 
opening such schools. 

“Von Koéywenrtz, 
“President of f the Evangelical Lutheran 
ure onsist 
“ DRESDEN, 6th February, 1875. ” vy ae 


.» Home should be led to minister more 
directly to the Sabbath-school teacher's work. 
Interweave the two so that each may help the 
other and the two be invincible. At family 
worship read and comment. on the “Home 
Readings” for each day. Usually they begin 
with the lesson of the week. As each new 
passage comes up on successive days, its re- 
lation to the lesson is discussed. This nccesst- 
tates careful survey of both the lesson and. the 
Seriptare read, and, were no further study 
bestowed, considerable familiarity with the 
next Sunday’ s work would thus be acquired. 
If to this we add conversations at study, 
centering about the lesson, we will find 
helping the school and the school helping the 
home, 

«-..The minutes: of an associational Sut- 
day-school convention ‘in West Virginia con- 
tain the following lament and resolution: 


“There was but one ‘pastor of the associa- 
tion present, and possibly he would not bave 
been there but that he is pastor of the church 
with which the Convention met, and the pA) 
of {ts sitting was the church’s regular day of 


meeting. 

That the churches ‘composing 
this association be requested to relieve their 
pastors from their obligations to attend them 
on the days of the meeting of this convention, 
that we may have the benefit of their presence 
and influence,” 


--The following definition of Sunday. 
schools is from a respectable authority. Tt 
will bear study—if not in the hope of our 
being edified, at least in the attempt to know 
whatit.means, The statement is this: 

‘*Sunday-schools now are concentrations of 
individual yoluntaryisms,”’ 

...-Rhetoric has exerted: itself to secure 
appropriate figures under which to sét forth 
the true relation of the poe gb esas to the 





the church. 
best me ar maken, the school the sife ct 
the ch That is than the 








Pebbtes. 
; —_—_—____ ; 
AN over-sea-er: a sailor. 

--+. Advice 'te bachelors; W. 


>+»+Alabama is digging gold, now. 
»-.. The borrower has a short memory, 
.- That be blowed ; a cornet-a-piston. 


«++. Typographical srror: to rast into print, 


.-The bump of destructiveness : ‘8’ oe 
collision, 


.. At unprincipled bachelor says troubles 
never come single. 


--if.a man won’t act on the square, the 
best ‘thing is to deal roundly with him, 


--.- We know all about shooting stars, but 
we often forget that this world of ours iss 
revolver. 


- «Foote, on being scolded by.a lady, said: 
“T have heard of tartar and brimstone... You 
are the cream of the one and the flower at the 
other.’’ oi 2 


..“@ Jones has'& reverence for trath,” said 
Brown. “So I perceive,’ was Smith's ‘reply ; 
“for he always kéeps a respectable distance 
from it.” 


«+.. When Sheridan was asked at an amateur 
play which performer he liked best, he replied; 
“The prompter ; for Isaw less and heard’more 
of him than anyone else.”” 


--»,4 story is told of an Jrishman who, 
bound over to keep the peace against all: Her 
Majesty’s subjects, exclaimed: ‘‘ Then Heaven 
help the first foreigner I meet!’’ 


.vIn reply to a young writer who "wished 
to know “What magazine will give me the 
highest position quickest?” a. contemporary 
advises: “ A powder magazine, if you can con- 
tribute a fiery article.” 


-.-. “* Will the boy who threw that pepper on 
the stove please come up here and get a present 
of a nice book?” said a Sunday-school super; 
intendent in Iowa. But the boy never moved. 
He was a far-seeing boy. 


....‘* What brought you to prison, colored 
friend?” said a Yankee to a Negro. ‘‘Two 
constables, sah.” ‘‘ Yes; but I mean had in- 
temperance anything to do with it?” ‘Yes, 
sah; dey was boof of ’em drunk,” 


sss" Tsay, boy, is that the fire?” asked a 
gentleman of a ragged urchin and pointing to 
a dense volume of smoke that was issuing 
from the windows of a warehouse. ‘No, sir; 
that is only the smoke,” replied the boy. 


«eee Rents have risen,” was the Jocose re- 
mark of the astute small boy when @ nailcaught 
in the previously small tear in his coat-tail and 
ripped the garment up to his neck, Subse- 
quently, after an interview with his parents, 
he moaned to bimself in the woodshed that 
“leather had fallen.” 


«eee The Vicksburg Herald says: ** Yestérday 
morning, when a man entered his house, after 
an all-night’s absence, his clothes coyered with 
blood,and his bair full of grass, his wife sterp- 
ly demanded: ‘Now, then, where. have you 
been?’ ‘Whirivi’ bin?’ ‘Yes,sir.’ ‘Well,’ 
he replied, looking down at himself, ‘you kin 
call it blode up on a steamboat or run over by 
atornado. Iain’t a bit partickler which.’”’ 


..“*Uncle Pete’? was asked to subscribe 
fifty cents to his parson’s salary yestérday. 
4*Can’t do it, I tell ye. Kase there’s’ mighty 
hard times *proachin’ on hyar!” “Oh! no, 
‘Pete; de craps is good and we hab pleuty 
money dis winter!’ “ You’se.a fool! How 
kin dat be when I heer Mr. Jeomesup dar at 
de bank say dat de Chloraforney Bank done 
busted, jis like dat Freedman Bank did? Can’t 
%scribe nuthin’, honey.’’ 


«eee When the Earl of Bradford was brought 
before Lord Chascellor Loughberough to 
be examined upon application for a statute 
of lunacy against him, the Cilancellor asked 
‘him: “How many legs has a sheep?”’. .‘* Does 
your lordship mean,” answered Lord Brad- 
ford, “alive ora dead sheep?” “Is it'not 
the same thing?’’ said the Chancellor, ‘No, 
my lord,” said Lord Bradford; , ‘there is 
much difference. A living sheep may have 
four legs ; # dead sheep has only .two,.. There 
are but two legs of mutton; the two, forelegs 
are shoulders.”’ 


.... Punch is no mean’ authority on some 
matters in his little ses-girt isle. Here is his 
‘vision of the weather as it falls upon ‘him all 
the year round: 

“Dirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November, 
And from February until May _ 
The rain it raineth every day, 
All the rest have thirty-one, 
Without a single gleam of sun; 


‘STANTON, 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. VAN 
BAKER, H. V., resumes at Charlemont, Mass. 
BICKFORD, C. A., Portland, Me., accepts call 
i) from Greenwich-st, eh. ‘Providence, RI. 
CLOUGH, E. D., removes Seca Middlefield to 
South ‘Hamilton, N, 
COLE, Samus. A, 
Mattawan, Mich, 
GRAIG, 5 ie stonged president of Mononge- 


ORUDERNRTON: 
R. 1. 


pemewes from Oman $0 


T., resigns at Davisville, 


DYE, Danten: W., ‘Marietta, O., goes to 1st 
ch., Kankakee, il |. 

HANLON, Crus. L.. from {hé Methodist. min- 
istry, at Norwalk, oO. 

HILL, F., settled at West Salem; Wis. 

HOWARD, J. ¥., called to Bunker Hitt, M. 

INGERSOLL, W. M.; Washington, D. C., called 
te Garden ch. , Indianapolis, Ind. 

ps epee ‘A:, has’ gone to Idbor in In- 

a. } 


LYQNS, A. J., resigns at Greenfield, Moss. 
MATTESON, L, J., declines call from First ch., 
Wego, 
MORSE, W. E, reslanp at Nobleboro, Me. 
NEWTON, F. H., settled at Zumbrota, Minn. 
PARKS, & M., accepts call from Blooming- 
ton, 
puvribcer: Gro. F., Boston, called to 
Adelphi-st. ch., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
PENTECOST, Hue 0., accepts oall from 
Calvary ch., Westerly, R. L 
~~ E, W., Bath, Me., called to Lowell, 
aas. 
POST, C, B., called, to Croton, N. -¥. 
BOLE WELL, C. B., resigns at North Ashford, 
onn 
SPAULDING, C. H. , Tesigns at Pittsfield, and 
accepts call from Arlington, Mass. 
SPALDING, A. F., resigns at Norwich, Conn. 
TAFT, 8. A., D.D., Macon, accepts call from 
Saute Rosa, Mo. 
TAYLOR, J. B., ae Va., accepts call 
from Wilmington, N Ce 
WILLETT, C., Danielsonvito, accepts call 
from Ist ch., Suffield, Co 
wasatoat N. B., "Rehoboth, eual to. Ashland, 
ase 
YEOMAN, Ww. A., ‘aecepts call from Free ch., 
Roekland, Me: 
YOUNG, Duncan, resigns First ch., Staten 
Island, N . Xe 
CHRISTIAN. 
ABBOTT, A. J., New Richmond, aeeyte Inis- 
sion work in Cincinnati, O. 
DEAN, M. G., resigns at Adams, leh. 
FLAGG, .ALPHEDS, settles at Hamilton, O, 
FULLER, G.B,, Winterset, accepts gen- 
eral missionary ldbor un er the s ate con- 
“ference. 
edad THEODORE, settled at Roanoke, 


KEY, W. L., removed from Reng to Bre- 
mond, Texas, 

McCULLOUGH, Perse, Enon, O., resigns, to 
enter the general field as evangelist, 

RICE, H. B., removes from Rock Island, Ill, 
to California. ° 

SLOAN, I. F., femoves frdm Martinsville to 
haste Iod. 

8., Charlestown, Mass.}" sup- 
plies at Weotealy RL 

TYLER, E., New York, called toGreenville,Q. 

WARBINGTON, W. T., Thorntown,; accepts 
call from Hagerstown, Ind. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BROWNE, J. K., resigns the Chapel ch., 
Cambridge, Mass, 

BRUSH, Jzssz, resigns at Berlin, Conn. 

CHOATE, Wasuitneror, Union Theo. 8ém., 
ord. and. inst. at Frenklio-st, eh,, Man- 
chester, N. H., Sept. 29th. 

COPELAND, J., resigns at Waterbury, Vt. 


EMERICK, FREDERIO E., Rengne Theo. Sem., 
ord. at Aubarn, Me., ‘Sept. 16th. 

FRASER, Jonny, supplies at Hardwick, Vt. 

GLADDEN, Wasurneror, inst. pastor of the 
North ch., Springfield, Mass., Sept. 2ist, 

GOODRICH, ‘Lawns, West Auburn, accepts 
call from Second. ch., Warren, Me. 


GORDON, Tuomas, ,Findlay,, Q,.. called to 
Sugar Grove and Farmington, Pa. 


“HART, Wm. D., accepts call from Little Comp- 


ton} Vt. 

HOLBROOK, Davin &., Yale’ Theo. Sem., ac- 

' ocepts call to Ellington, Conn. 

MARSTEN, Francis E., Boston, ord. at Attie- 
boro Falls, Mass., Sept. 224. 

MAY, T. M,, resigns at Quechee, Vt. 

Y, Evseiwes P,, jsoenaen call from 1st 

ch, at pt ars rei be 

MOSES, L. H., ord, at “Marshell, Minn., Sept. 
‘23d. 


OSGOOD, Heykr H., 
Sept. 3d. 


OTTMAN, H.*'A);. Bozrah, Conn., called to 
Cummington, Ma 

PRATT, Gro. H., Seabrook, N. H., supplies at 
Agawam, Mass, 

QUICK, A. J., Amboy, N. ¥., goes to Roches- 
ter, N. H, Z 

OLDS;' Lauriston, Batigor Theo. Sem., 

ep at Aubarn, Me. Sept. 16th. 
UR; W'S., "West Medway, Mass., died at 

yey  0., Sept, 24th. 

SHELDON, UTHER, supplies at Easton, Mass. 

amore G.,. inst,. at Marshall; Mina,, 


Sandia. dient Ouas. O., Union Theo, Sem.; ord. 
at West’ Hartford, Conn., Sept. 20th." 


ITHE ANDEPENDENT. 





ord, at Naples, Me., |' 








Way-: 
STERLING, Gn, rislgns ak Dot dd a 


By im me died at Asbburndale, Mass., 

San, t. _ supplies at Orange, Vt. 

VANSLY. ‘Unien Theo. Sem., sup- 
"plies at ~~ 

iar ese) G,, a » Atlanta, accepts call trom 

WOODCOCK, ig E., called to Tonganoxte, 


room A. G:,'supplies at Albany; Vt. 


LUTHERAN, 


HOLTORRVE, H: H. ‘ accepts call from Arenz- 


Seanmmadiings F. ysettled at Wine Him, Ill. 
LAMPE, F. C. B., settled at Warren, Pa. 
RECK, eee from Paxton to Reck 


WILLIAMS, * Fae removed from Littlestown 
to York, Pa 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 


CHICHESTER, Davin, died, recently, at Syra-, 
cusé, 'N.. ¥. 


COGSHALL, I., goes'to Coldwater, Mich. 
CRANSTON, Eant, settled over Trinity ob., 
Gincinnati, O. 
COGN, S-8 J. F., of the Troy Conference; died, 
ep 
ROBERTS, pul died in Maryland, Sept 21st. 
TAYLOR, L., resigns at Coldwater, Mich. 


TOLBY, F. ad murdered near Cimarron, New 
Mexico, recently. 


WARING,'E. H., remains in the Iowa Confer- 


euce, be 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BOLLMAN, J. P., called to Middletown and 


Spring Creek chs., Ia. 

BONNEY, Peres B., resigns at Ramapo, N. Y. 

BROWN, F. T., D. D., St. Paul, Minn., accepts 
call from Ann Arbor, Mich. 

CALDWELL, Rost., ‘dismissed from North 
awe Presbytery to that of Tuscaloosa, 


CHAMBERLAIN, W. B., removes from Man- 
Fain ‘Minn, , to Presbytery of Indianapolis, 


COLLIER, James R., removed to Cincinnati 
Presbytery, OQ. 
CHAMBERS, Joun, died at Philadelphia, Pa., 
Sept. 22d. 
COOKE, Joun, resigns at Hudson, Mich. 
CORBETT, H. M., resigns at Munson, Til. 
DAYTON,. B. .B., Geneva, N. Y., goes to 
Colorado asa ‘home pigan ye 
DICKEY, Cus: A., D.D Louis, .Mo., 
“called to Calvary ch., Phi aibiphia, Pa. 
— Huda W., removed from the Co- 
jumbus to the Chillicothe Presbytery, O. 
suapnes Lywaw E.; Union Theo. 8em., N. Y., 
tome 4 at Clayton, Mich., Sept. 20th. 
KENDALL, F; Gi; dismissed from Presby 
© pf Utica, ¥., to that of Grand Rapids, 


Ktienen J. P. E., removes from First chi, 
Indfimapolis, Ind., to Presbytery: of Cin- 
cinnati, QO. 

LAWSON, M. M., enters the Presbytery of 
Marion, Ind. 

LEA, B. H., ord. at Wilkesville, O., Sept. 14th. 

LITTLE, i. 8., called to Carondelet, Mo. 

RIUEY, ‘Issdc, Thitty-fourth-st. ch., 
Work, accepts call from Buffalo, N. *y. 

LOWES, J. A. I, removed to Presb of 

., Portsmouth, 0, : ney 

.LUGE, Anprew; called to Greenfield, Wis. 

MoNAIR, J. 8., resigns at, Watkins, N. Y, 

-MILSTER, A. W., called to Arcola, Ml. 

NEVIN, W. G., resigns at New Lisbon, O. 

NIVEN, Duxoas C., resigns.st West Town, 
and called to Marlboro, N. Y. 

PETERSON, Water 8., Union Theo. Sem., 
ord. at Romulus, n. ¥. 

RAHN, Apotrs, dismissed from Presbytery 
of Chemung, N. Y.,.to that of Boston. 

RANKIN, Wm. E., removes from Carthage to 
Ramsburgh, lil. 

REED, Arruor, Medina, O., called to Hills- 
dale, Mich, 

SHERWOOD, Natuan M., supplies Second 'ch., 
Washingtonville, Pa. 

SMITH, Gzorgz, Seneca, N.. Y., goes to 
Colorado as a home missionary. 

STREET, Davin, resigns at Manchester, Ia. 

THOMPSON, F. A., dismissed’ from North 
Alabama’ Presbytery to that of Nashville, 
Tenn. 

WILLIAMS, Jzrome A., dismissed by Indian- 
og Presbytery to ‘that of White Water, 


New 


WISNER, C.,'Chiea 
Upper Sandusky, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


AREY, Crintzs, 'D.D., settled at Salem, Mass. 

ELY, Wa. A., settled at Holland Patent, NY, 

HUNTER, — resi; St Peter's ch. 
Dansville, N se s 

PIDSLEY, E., resigns, St. Paul’s ch., Wad- 
dington, N. Y. 

SMITH, G. Henry, resigns, St, Paul’s ch., 
Pleasant Valley, Conn. 

STANLEY, Atsekt U., elected rector St. 
Paul’s ch., Edgewater, 8. I 


Dl, accepts call from 


SWEET, F., peoneta rectorship of 
Zion cb., Feeppadt, Ii. 

ILLIAMS, C., acce rectorshi 
of Christ ch., Gh, Matha, de: “ind ip 


ALDRICH, R. H., will be ordained at Warren, 
Mass., Oct. 7th 


‘ANG iiss ©... Canton ‘Theo. Sem. 
ANGELL, Mims CE.) Centon, Theo. 8 : 









se ren : sobbbte''san foi Bh 


mati Cc. P,, atipplies Blotcker-at. ch, 
raga to ‘Bouth New Market, 


solic, Fan U., died at Kittery, Me,, 


ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


DURIEU, Farger, British Colamb 
-qreateda b @ bishop, as colleague of tot D. 


GALLAGHER, Cuas. J., ord. at Brooklyn, 


KELLY, Francis Xivim, died at Baltiniore, 
Md,, Sept. 8th. 

MAHER, Rrowand, ord, at Milwaukee, Wis. 

a eeeee CarpinaL, installed at Rome, 


uuurie” eas B., 8 J Loyola College, 
Baltimore, a inted "vee president and 
treasurer of Georgetown College. 


TUBS. JOuN P., ord. at Altoona, Pa., Sept. 


WOODS, Jamzs, ord, at Brooklyn, N, Y. = 


7 





Chas. Gossage 
§ Co. 


CHICAGO, 

“Importers and Retailers. of “Novelties” 
in Fine Dress Goods, Silks, Velvets, Laces, 
Shawls, Gloves, Hosfery; and Paris, Lon 
don, and Berlin Fashions for Street 'Cbs- 
tumes, Bridal, Evening,and Dinner Dresses, 
Suits, Jackets, Cloaks, and Overdresses, 
of the most approved Foreign models, 
Ladies’. Garments made to order, in the 
most skillful and artistie manger, from the 
latest styles extant, . 


MAIL ORDERS >) 


solicited and goods or samples sent to any 
part of the country by Mail or Express, _. 

' A complete organization in our Order 
Department enables us to guarantee the 
prompt and satisfactory delivery of goods 
atthe lowest.cash prices anywhere known to 
the trade, Al Mail Orders filled sithject to 
approval. 

We especially commend to the consider- 
ation of all Northwestern residents the im- 
portant advanteges offered-in 


CHICAGO | 


to the purchasers of Foreign and Domestic 
Dry Goods. 


The Independent. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1875. . 

Persons desiring to ordér other period- 
icals will find it'to their advantage’ to: send 
their subscriptions through this office, 
.Any of the following publications: will be 
supplied, in connection with Tae INpEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the stm naméd in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Tux 
INDEPENDENT. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 








premiums, postage paid. : Pa. 
Agriculturist.. Pvebdvc vbvevviice .-$1 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal, . oe gceccencons bo 400 
Atlantic Morthly.........c0..565 355 400 
Christian at Work............... 255 . 300 
Chimney Corner,...............- ‘ 400 
eam a es Ax omesp 255 $00 
k Leslie’s trated Weekly 44 a2. 
Sa eta 800 400 
Sewn anaranns Sy i $4 
Home Journal eeeeeereteseceee 2 58 $00 
colts 1 4% 
i) aege { 
Katona Saodarfnas Tidie: 3 
Bt. Nicholas i" 8 800 
: "s j 3 5S $4 
Seer ~ nui 23 2 
_ a te cahar ry fe 
mei i BS ie 
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1875. 


THE INDEPENDENT the present year will en- 
deavor to maintain the high position which it 
has held in the past. In its literary columns 
it depends upon its well-known corps of 
American and foreign contributors—a body of 
eminent @uthors, larger, probably, than that 
connected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world ; its departments, devoted‘ to Art, Sci- 
ence, Missions, Sunday-schools, Education, Ag- 
riculture, and Commercial and Financial affairs 
are conducted by specialists of practical expe- 
rience ; its full and catholic register of clerical 
changes is continued ; its juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whom the children regard with 
favor; constant efforts are made te furnish 
prompt and able literary reviews ; and in its 
editorial pages affairs of religious and general 
interest are discussed by the most competent 
writers, 

We are determined that no subscriber to any 
other journal shall receive as much in reat value 
for the money paid as a Subscriber to Tus InDE- 
PENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled in 
the way of premiums, and affirm that we give 
with THs INDEPENDENT more beautiful and 
really valuable premiums than are offered by 
any other weekly paper published. 


POSTAGE! 


Since January 1st, 1875, the postage on all pub- 
lications must be prepaid at the office of publica- 
tion » therefore subscribers will henceforth remit 20 
cents extra for postage, as per rates given below, 

tax” From subscriptions already paid in advance 
three weeks per year will be deducted for postage, 
and in all cases where only $3 is sent (without the 20 
cents for postage) we shall receipt for only forty- 
nine weeks. 

The following proposals for premiums, as will be 
seen, all include postage. 














LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION, 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premitims over 13,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage paid, 
Renewal of an Old Subscription for 2 the ti in 
advance, paid, 





AUTHORS of the U: UNITED STATES. 
ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 

Size 24 by 38% Inches. 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Kitchie 
from Hick’s ‘beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 


IRVING, wy COOPER, LONGFELLOW, Miss 


SEDGWICK, M GOURNEY, MRS. SOUTHWORTH, 
WILLIs. HOLMES, KENNEDY. Mrs. Mow- 
DAL Monts, Por, TUCKERMAN ee 
P. PENDLETON COOKE, HOFFMAN, PR A 


Su TRTIS, EMERSON, R. H. DANA, MARG 





RGARET 
OSSOLI, NNING, Mrs. STOWE, MRs. pr vues 
: STODDARD, MRs. AMELIA . WELB T 
AXE, ¥, GALLA- 
GHER, COZZENS, HALLECK. . 


We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums.ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
12 000 copiés of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present them to sub- 
scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


A 
above ye Engr ving’ Ecenoeccee °s3 45 


mitatiaien OF | CHILDHOOD, 
Size 17 by 21 hiches. 

This is a beautiful Chromo, being a faithful copy of 
an oil painting by Mr. F. B. CARPENTER (the world- 
renowned painter of the “Emancipation Proclama- 
tion”), who was commissioned byus to design and 
produce, regardless of time or expense, a work alike 
creditable to himself and to us—something realy 
valuable to present to our subscribers. The painting 
produced is beautiful in conception and thoroughly 
artistic in its combinations. It has been reproduced 
for us in all its varied excellences by the chromo- 
lithographic process, requiring manipulation’ on 
thirty different stones. The following is a brief de- 
scription of its salient features. 

- utiful combination of portraits and 
landscape; Fepresenting a group of * fou four june 
and beautiful childre eneseee A —- 
pm he wager tue is apy Rae gE ewing 
shit tn. upon. the a test whether 


noleing a ry ercap unde 
soos her hands. and rinlgenotiet freien an 














aS ae 


This picture has every appedrance of 8 genaine ofl 





The no and if Steel Engraving 
very. su 
ers and friends poe der a that they 
can have this i@ work of art by se’ 
name of one new subscriber, wi .70, 
bi lions for one veut Mot tn arrears) a and sending 
eed or for a two-years’ re 


40 in "in advance, or for two new su! 
4 This new and 


and 

0 in adv: 
see ary ae Eenwoas®) ts well worth 
Hom, . 588: & suntlar engravings usually sell at 


Saal AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


Mr. Ritchie nas 
beautiful Steel 
Vice-President’ 


1 Subser! ne seer, Jp savance, 
Subscriber, both of ‘the « 


EDWIN M. 1. STANTON. 
—— ie by 18 Inches. 
We have 1 Steel Engrav: tags {froma plate 
made by Mt, peitohie) ofthe famous War Secreta 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet—Edwin M, Stanton. The work 
san asearene eness of one of — most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Re’ 
more and more valuable, ana will present it to sub- 
bers for THE INDEP on the following 


terms: 
bseriber, 
" Seneeine’., ing the above Sue Bngravingereescnsnes 
CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
RA M LINCO 


HA 3 
Bo ae is a faithful and graphic narrative of the 
and which trans 


$3.20 


events, an coquereieen’y 
within’ the cognizance of its author, while residi at 
the W. his famous 


en. 
“The pathy ion.” We w wil will present 
ok to subscribers for Txx INDEP’ 


this bo ENT on 
Te uF eee's year, in advance, postage 
paid, including the above bo WER 00 -naden cccescoen 33.70 
6 PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 
. We have a contract with the Lee of the 
mchiwe®™ (cash. ‘price ) to any 
oO will send us names of 


bey a 


h, 
one, fer four care 2 
advance and pay us $12.80. fe fome year 
Seliveced at our office or sent by express, ag may - 


Special Notice.—Subscribers for. INDEPEND- 
= particularly requested not to pay mp ney to 
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ADVERTISE. 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THosz merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spé- 
we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this populer remedy to 
‘*keep things moving.” Five 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising bas in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 
The following will shuw what is thought 
= THe INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
um: 


WESTERN OFFIC8 OF THE LORIN PLARs} 
RGAN Co., bane ree eS 
Esq, Manager. 





w. & eee. lil Monroe Street, 
cago, 
Dear Sir :—Experience in adv: rertiing oxtens!y in 
réligious and — newspapers prov Ry eae 
INDEPENDENT to be the most valuable to us, and we 


shall aon anpee. ite its - ai for advertising our 
LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WHITNEY & CURRIER, Managers Western Office. 


ps mw * C. BOWEN, Esq: 
:—In November I adv: 


Dear Sir 
the Christian Union, eekly 
Gerpoklem fa and INDEPENDENT) 
mn aad 


fraparttios ' in,” 
tive, I would om. the adv consumption in 
ive, i wi 
Stattora'et iecinad wean oe 
Sufficient time enable me to form 
correct opinion the abov 
as adv specialties having 
winsic value, I have derived more benefit the 
vertisement InD than 
combined adv ents of all the other above 
papers. 


W. L. HEATON, Esq., Gent , Gent Western Aidv’y Ag’t for 
THE INDEPENDENT 


Dear Sir :-—The letters I received from adver- 
tisement in ene a eg in eee _ 
tallible Fire Kindlers have av jwenty 
for the past (6) six montana, The. paper I eon- 
tinued m my advertisem: in_ thro the Summer 
eel is douptiess or one 9 e the may Ce, adver- 

Nov. 23d, 1874. Po. Box oot ton New Albany, mute 
Mr. H. C. BOWEN 


Lk ae —~THE inDEPENDENT has been one of the 
gest paving papers to me which [ have 
You havea moneyed class of subscribers, whe ap 
very 


to be of the families; and 4 
spri oan ane = ve better re- 
sults er paper of the religious 


pepes, wane without as a sin gio.e3 exce 
—— of one-haif ate 
ve @ 


larger circulation than” Ton EPENDENT.— Ed. 

also in THE INDEPENDENT in the aa 
being most favorable), and yet the latter phe gd me 
bet two and three times the money responses 


ween 
ory the other . 
respectful! A. BURDETTE SMiTH, 
aa Publisher of “ Pattern Bazaar. 


LA PORTE, InD., June 7th, 18% 


Dear h 
from all over It 2s cone. It has al- 
from sft over We counter. Res 


Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins Collins’s Opium hutidote.” 
YPSILANTI, NTI, MIcH,, April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir :—We have had a large number of commu- 
nications referring to pa, noticed the advertise- 


men i we are well 
urs very truly, Sec’y A.G. TAR. 





pe Gen?” YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 
ENBY C, Nplisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
to ouradvertisementin your paper, we m sheer. 


full that we receive more Py from E I 
DEPEN “NT than ALL THE he COMBINED 
in which we advertise, 

hundred. tt is needless to say that we wea consi 


now ni nearly four 
der it one 
of the best mediums in the country. 
Yours ’ J. = 
Marzger “ Victor” 8. Ce 





HENRY C. BOWEN, EsqQ., New York: 

‘Dear Sir :—1 am well pleased 1 with THE INDEPEND. 

ENT. So far it has the best religious weekly that 
Ihave uaeds is all my advertising experience in _ 
ing yk ~ injess Cure of the Opium and Mor 
Habit fore the public. 

‘ours truly, F. BE. MARSH. 
Quincy, Mich, 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


TES ee ae INS. CO.. of Washing- 
C.,. state that out of 100 best religious 

apers, a .¥ and advertised 

liberally at the time of the formation of the 

% THE INDEPENDENT led the list in re- 

spo} ften 60 letters out of every 100 referred 

to THE INDEPENDENT. 
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NOTICES, 


2" All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns»of «this journal 
should be addressed to’ The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

&2@~ All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

t}" No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
Writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

S22" We do not hold ourselves responsible ‘for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returved unless accomp d by a st dand 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 
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STANDARDS. 


Tre object of THz INDEPENDENT, a8 we 
have made, we trust, moderately clear, in 
pointing out some of the errors of the West- 
minster Confession, is not so much to urge 
its revision as to rebuke the sin of symbol- 
atry.. We think it well that the current 
life and faith of a church shall not be 
contradicted by its creed; but this is not 
so important when the teachers of that 
church confess that their creed is a proper 
subject of criticism, that it may and does 
contain errors, that it is no part of the 
Holy Scriptures, that it binds nobody, that 
itis not a “standard” of faith. 

The word standard smacks of symbola- 
try. Nocreed was ever devised by three 
meno that was not a compromise. Each 
yielded something in its expression or doc- 
trine. It was no standard to its makers. 
They disputed over it. They voted on it 
section by section. To each one in the 
making it seemed imperfect. And when 
made, each one thought it might be better. 
Each one had voted against some part of 
it. Like a decree of a Papal council, must 
it now, when voted on, bind the conscience 
of those who opposed it and become the 
infallible standard of their faith? Is this 
Protestant doctrine? Not so, it seems to 
us; and, therefore, we applaud the liberal- 
ity of the Presbyterian Church, which does 
not make its confessions and catechisms a 
standard, but only requires the general 
assent to the statement that they ‘‘con- 
tain’’ the seriptural system of doctrine. 

If its members were as liberal as the 
Charch in allowing loose subscription to 
its Confession we shouldnot need to point 
out its errors. But so long as Dr. Atwater 









rary iu cool blood that careful s 
of it’ would pees its critics ‘that 
without flaw, and so long as a moment of 
excifement can set a natural revisionist 
like Dit/Mortis to Tisting after the ddols ‘of 
his fathers’ house, it is a more useful task 
to point out the‘errors than ‘the virtees of 
these antiquated statements of theological 
philosophy. An esteemed’ correspondent 
of The Herald and Presbyter and a ‘‘ loyal 
son of the Church”’ well says: ri 

“There is danger in. this frequent and 
lavish praise of our Confession. Admira- 
ble as it is; it is yet a human work, and, 
like everything else human, must have 
somewhere upon it the mark of imper- 
fection: Let us not speak of it nor accus- 
tom others to think of it as if it had not. 
Let us not seem to give to that the suprem 
acy over faith and conscience which. be- 
longs to God’s’ Word alone. Instead of 
claiming: that it is the distilled essence of 
that Word, let. us rather, admit that it is 
both diluted and adulterated.” 

That there is this dilution and adultera- 
tion The.Herald and. Presbyter refuses to 
acknowledge publicly; not because it is 
not true, but because it does not want to 
encourage the revisionists and is afraid 
of stirring up agitation in the Church. 
“Tf there is,’ it says, ‘‘a sad chapter in 
the history of Protestantism, it is that 
which tells the story of the attempts to 
alter old creeds.” Is: that so? The first 
attempt, and a pretty radical one, if we 
remember, was made at Augsburg, in 1530, 
and certainly the Lutheran Church does 
not regard the story as a sad one. Nor 
does it hang its head over the Confessio 
variata of 1540, nor the Saxon Confession 
of 1551, nor the Wurtemburg Confession 
of 1552. So Calvinists even take pride in 
the Helvetic Confession of 1536, which 
modified somewhat the positions of 
that of Augsburg, or in the Consensus 
Genevensis of 1551 or in the second Hel- 
vetic Confession of 1564 The Heidelberg 
Catechism of 1562 is no discredit to the 
Church of the Palatinate, though meant as 


‘| an improvement on both Lutheran and 


Reformed symbols. The Canons.of Dort 
of 1619 were prepared by theologians who 
thought their previous creeds imperfect, 
and, if its history is a sad one, it is not so 
to Calvinists. The creed of the Anglican 
Church was drawn up in 1552. and revised 
without bloodshed in 1562, and was again 
revised when adopted by the American 
Episcopal Church. The Westminster Con- 
fession was drawn up by men who tried 
to improve on the creeds that had gone 
before, and does The Herald. and Presbyter 
regard the revision which it has already 
once endured at the hands of the. Presby- 
terian Church in America as a sad piece of 
history? We think not. 

The history of symbols is proof enough 
that they can never be authoritative 
“standards,” and that the attempts to 
alter or replace them have formed an hone 
orable part of the Church’s history and 
have occurred at periods of unusual re- 
ligious life. 





“THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES.” 


“ WaTCHMAN, what of the night? The 


watchman said: The morning cometh.” 

The season of the year most favorable 
for united Christian work has returned. 
The summer dispersion is past, and already 
the notes of preparation are sounded inthe 
great centers of the land. Are there any 
tokens of good? Many anxious ones are 
asking this question, while the answer 
comes back, in the language of the prophet: 
“The morning cometh.” 

One sign of promise is the removal of 
hindrances. Negative preparation for a 
vast advance in the religious world has 
been made during the past two years. Trust 
in..money.and in.men has been signally 
weakened. Business depression, long con- 
tinued, ‘has. proved. the uncertainty . of 
wealth. ..Meanwhile, prominent men in 
business and fh politics have been tried and 
found wanting. Men are everywhere cry- 
ing out for some one in whom they can 
trust. It-is.the. need in_all our political 
conventions atid.in all the large’ moneyed 
corporations. Great interests are imperiled. 
To whom shall'they beentrusted? ‘Mistrust 
and suspicion are disintegrating political 
parties and paralyzing trade: and commerce, 
Thus, by being emptied and swept of other 
trust, men’s hearts ate béing prepared for 









that which is pure and safe and permanent. 
It was so before Christ came. Men had 
lost confidence in gods and men; unbelief 
and distrust prevailed. ‘There was no help 
for the people from beneath; then Christ 
came. So it bas been again and again in 
the history of the Church. Times of finan- 
clal disaster and of political depression 
have been seasons for the special manifesta- 
tions of God's presence. When men are 
conscious of their need they cry,unto the 
Lord. When the need 4s the greatest then 
the supply. is nearest. In the hour of 
greatest extremity the cry goes up, ‘* Help, 


| Lord, for man faileth!” and then—not too 
} soon for fear and faith, not too late for 


hope and help—the morning dawns and the 
Deliverer appears. 

Another hopeful feature of the present is 
the expectation of good which is so preva- 
lent. The wonderful scenes in Great Britain 
during the last yearor two have awakened 
a thrill of hope throughout Christendom, 
and the inquiry has arisen from many: Why 
may not as much be done in every city and 
town as has been in Glasgow and Man- 
chester and London? This spirit of ex- 
pectation is a sign of faith. It honors God. 
It shows the belief that he is able and will- 
ing to do great things for his people. It 
marks the receptivity which is so essential 
for the success of his work.’ Those that 
expect him will make ready to receive him. 
Those that are ready to recelve and wel- 
come him will surely have the opportunity. 
The desire that has been expressed to secure 
the services of Moody and Sankey, who 
have wrought so faithfully abroad, is a 
proof of this longing on the. part of 
churches in different parts of the land. They 
hail the instruments by which the king- 
dom has been advanced elsewhere. They 
may, perhaps, unduly magnify the instru- 
ments; but still theyshow a longing for 
the same results that have been seen in En- 
gland and Scotland. And when the invi- 
tation to these evangelists is not the utter- 
ance ‘‘Lo! here, or Lo! there,” condemned 
by Christ, but is coupled, as it has been in 
Chicago, with the united action. of the 
churches, resolving that, whether these men 
come of not, the churches will at once be- 
gin, not to prepare for work, but to work, 
believing the kingdom of God Is with- 
in, then a revival has. already begun. 
Wherever the expectation completes itself 
in proper work and wherever the impor- 
tuning of the Lord is more earnest than 
the importuning of Moody and Sankey 
there the genuine faith, which works, and 
works by love, is being rewarded. 

Another hopeful sign is that the demand 
is not so much for a spasmodic excitement 
as for a true advance in holy living. The 
key-note struck by President Fairchild, at 
the National Council, a year ago, has been 
eaught by many dévout ones; and when 
they have sung, as they have most feryent- 
ly, ‘‘Revive us again,” it has been a prayer 
for a revival of righteousness. As it has 
been expressed by a daily paper of one of 
the cities, the revival prayed for is one that 
shall ‘‘ run through the board of trade, the 
lumber market, the wholesale and retail 
stores, the banks and insurance compa- 
nies.” The ideal in the Christian mind is 
changing and the merely emotional fs spend- 
ing itself, while the moral and the practical- 
ly righteous is being made more distinct. 
True, much that is called “higher life” 
is still working to exaltcertain experiences 
above religion itself; but it is being fel, 
more and more that righteousness alone is 
piety and obedience is saving faith, that 
the purpose of the manifestation of God in 
the soul is the production of the virtues 
and graces of-a Christian life. A revival 
of religion as a superficial wave of feeling 
is less cared for, and genuine goodness, 
honesty, and Godlikeness—which shall ex- 
hibit the ordinary every-day virtues in high 
places and low places—are craved and 
prayed for. Give us a revival that shal, 
not only make men sbout “hallelujah,” 
but make them also speak the truth and 
pay their debts; that shall not only make 
men pray, but shall also make them speak 
and yote and live as they pray; that sball 
not only give men cértain experiences and 
feelings, but also certain practices and at- 
tainments; that shall not only bring men 
into the Church, but shall make member- 
ship.in the Church thesynonym for perfect 
honesty and integrity. That is the kind 
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of revival that is more and. more felt to be 
needed. This desire, we believe} is well 
pleasing to God. Prayers that look 
toward the experience of obedience and 
righteousness and duty-doing as both 
conversion and sanctification will not 
fail of a gracious answer. ‘The better, the 
fuller, the more intelligent the prayer the 
more hopeful becomes the sign. The 
deeper the chord struck by the prayer.the 
fuller and surer the. response, How this 
was illustrated by Christ, while on the 
earth! When one and another came to 
him for bodily healing, he seemed reluctant 
to grant their request; but when they were 
led to trust their whole case to him for the 
healing of spirit and body, then quickly 
he healed them. So now we come and 
ask for mere excitement, and we may not 
getit; but when we ask to be wrought 
perfectly into the spirit of the words 
“He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me,” 
then he surely and quickly fulfills the rest— 
‘“and he that loveth me shall be loved of 
my Father, and I will love him, and we 
will come unto him and make our. .abode 


with him.” 
ee 


MR. MURRAY AT THE MUSIC 
HALL 


It {is ten o’clock Sabba: morning, Octo- 
ber 8d, in the Boston Music Hall. This is 
the day and this the place appointed for 
the opening of the Rev. W. H. H. Murray's 
independent services. It ie yet half an 
hour before the services are to begin; but 
already the floor of the spacious hall and 
the first gallery above are Well filled and 
the crowds that are pouring fn by every 
door are now fast finding their way into 
the upper gallery. It is easy to see that, so 
far as bis first audience is concerned, Mr. 
Murray’s experiment is a fine success, 

The arrangement of the platform is 
simple and suitable. A low green screen 
protects its outer edge and several hundred 
chairs are set for the accommodation of 
the chorus. The unpretending pulpit at 
the front is flanked on each side by masses 
of flowers. Behind it rises a slender stand, 
for the conductor of the singing. 

Looking about on the audience—which 
even while we have been writing these 
words has grown so as to fill the. entire 
hall compactly, even to the standing-room 
about the doors—we see & constant moye- 
ment back and forth through the-aisles of 
late-comers, looking diligently for ¢hance 
seats among the throng, with here and 
there an open newspaper, and everywhere 
the fluttering, rustling programmes of the 
service. 

And now it is half past ten. Precisely 
at the minute the organ strikes up the 
opening voluntary. Mr. Tourjée is already 
in his place at the head of his expectant 
choir; and here comes Mr. Murray, soberly 
and silently to his seat. The sight as it 
presents itself to him must be a grand and 
inspiring one. 

The long voluntary is over, and the great 
choir, at the signal of the leader’s batén, 
rise to the anthem ‘‘ Pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem.” The invocation is a brief and 
gentle prayer to the Maker of our bodies 
and our spirits to fill the hour with holy 
influence, to minister to our strength and 
peace, to accept a dedication to himself of 
the place now thus occupied for the time 
being, and to guide our minds to religious 
thoughts and themes. With the ending oi 
the invocation the printed ‘order of sery- 
ice” is departed from. Instead of a 
‘“‘nsalm” by the ‘‘ minister and choir,” 8 
quartette of mixed voices beautifully render 
the sentence ‘‘ God is a spirit,” all that the 
minister does being to sit still and listen. 
But next his turn is again come, and from 
asmall Bible held lightly in his hand 
he reads the twenty-third Psalm. Then, 
in place of a choir, a gifted soprano steps 
forth, and, supported by the organ, sings a 
solo from ‘*The Messiah.” Mr, Murray 
reads another passage of Scripture—the 
twelfth and thirteenth chapters of First 
Corinthians; the choir at last follow with 

another anthem; and the “long prayer” ia 
offered. But that is only nine minutes 
long. And the congregation join the choir 
in grandly singing the first hymn upon the 
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- easy power. But altogether the sermon is 
, an effective one; liberal in tone, of course, 
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Murray extenés a word of sympathy to 
‘the hundreds who are:obliged to stand avd 
to others who are exposed to draughts 
from necessarily open doors. He announces 
that, to-morrow evening an ‘‘ executive 
committee” will be at the Hall to rent 
family \pews, and advises young people 
not in families to unite and take a pew— 
six, five, or four of them together. He says 
nothing as to prices, but only that some 
two hundred such pews have been already 
spoken for. He appoints a Friday evening 
lecture-in Bumstead Hall. He gives inti- 
mation that arrangements ‘are in progress 
for perfecting a sound ecclesiastical organ- 
ization for the new ‘‘ church,” and, by way 
of earnest for the fellowship that is to be, 
reads a letter-missive- from the Memorial 
church in Springfield, inviting to a confer- 
ence with that and some other bodies on 
methods of promoting ecclesiastical fra- 
ternity. 

And now, it being half-past eleven, the 
sermon is begun. Text: John xvii, 21. 
Theme; a true Christian unity. As the 
preacher proceeds his plan develops itself 
as topical, not textual. He disparages 
theological differences; deplores sectarian 
divisions; depicts the mischief of ecclesi- 
astical warfare; insists that religion must 
be of the heart, as well as the head; argues 
of Christianity that it is.a fact, a life, more 
than a doctrine, a system; aod brings up 
with a ringing declaration of the cardinal 
principles of the new.church here and this 
day founded—a church whieh he hopes is 
to fill a place of its own among the. other 
churches of Boston, ‘‘in antagonism to 
none, in co-operation with all,” The Bible 
is its basis, the four gospels its corner- 
stone, Christ and Christianity its watch- 
word, brotherhood its cementing tie, 

Mr. Murray ig. hoarse this morning, and 
he does not speak with all his. natural and 











but true to main truths and. likely to cap- 
tivale many minds. Time: «forty-five 
minutes. Thelast prayerisomitted, And, 
baving sung the second hymn, at twenty 
minutes past twelye the benediction is 
pronounced and the vast congregation 
slowly disperses, 

And, now, how. has old. Park-street 
church, a stone’s throw away, sought to 
bear up against the. pressure of this morn- 
ing? By employing for the occasion in 
its pulpit a very excellent pastor of the 
vicinity, who, happily, can ;be advertised 
in the papers of the evening previous as 
“late from London.” 

So, after all, independents are not the 
only sinners in Israel. Even the straitest 
of the Orthodox sometimes fall into the 
snare of providing a.spectacle and appeal. 
ing to curiosity to draw people to the house 
of God. 





Editorial Hotes. 


PresIpENT GRANT, at the recent reunion 
meeting of the Army of Tennessee, made or 
rather read a speech, congratulating his com- 
rades in the war, extending the kindly olive 
branch of good-will and reconciliation to 
those against whom they fought, and at the 
same time saying that ‘‘ we are not prepared to 
make apy apology for the part we took in the 
war.” The chief point of the speech referred 
to the school system of the country as the 
means of diffusing general intelligence among 
the people, and thereby securing the perpetuity 
of our republican institutions. We quote the 
President on this point, as follows: 


“Tet us all labor to aid all needful guaran- 
ties for the security of free thought, free 
speech, a free press, pure morals, unfettered 
religious sentiments, and of equal rights and 
privileges to all men, irrespective of nation- 
ality, color, or religion. Encourage free 
schools and resolve that not one dollar appro- 
priated for their support shall be appropriated 
to the support of sectarian schools, olye 
that neither the state nor the nation, nor both 
combined, shall support institutions of learn- 
ing other than those sufficient to afford to 
every child growing up in the land the oppor- 
tunity of a good common school edu q 
unmixed with sectarian, pagan, or atheistical 
dogmas, Leave the matter of religion to the | 
family altar, the church, and the private school 
supported entirely by contributions. 
Keep the church and the state. forever. sep- 
arate.” Bide 





It is a little singular that President Grant, 
can scarcely say anything, however sensible or 
true, without calling out a carping cavil fn 
some direction. Neither The Tribune nor The 
Herald of this city thinks that he said’ 
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truth of what he did say. We see no occa 
sion for this criticism. The President’s words 
aré timely and:relate to a subject of vital in- 
have said more, aud he might have said less; 
and he might have said something else; but 
what he did say'the great body of the people 
will heartily approve. It is very difficult te 
suit those who are determined to find:fault. 





Tue Tribune thinks At decent to charge 
squarely that Messrs. Delano and Smith and 
their relatives have got rich out of Indian con- 
tracts, It says: 

“Just keep an eye on Delano and his son 
and all the Smiths—there are three of them— 
and see if they show any signs of impecuniosi- 
ty during the next ten years. They weré not 
rich when they went into the business of 
‘Christianiziug’ the Indians. There is not 
one of them who is not rich now.”” 

Mr. Delano is supposed to have had property 
when he went to Washington, while Mr, Smith 
was comparatively a poor man, and he is not 
one cent richer now, while we challenge The 
Tribune to prove the truth of its malignant in- 
sinuations about his relatives. ‘The out- 
rages of Mr. Welsh and ofthe papers that 
have depended on his assertions have already 
driven one poor woman to the insane asylum, 
and it Is time that they should cease. We 
trust that Mr. Smith will try the virtue of the 
law on his defamers, if he has to go to Phila- 
delphia or New York to do it. 





Tue Hon. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., in his 
address recently delivered at the Northern 
Wisconsin Fair, on the railroad question, takes 
the ground that the remedy for railroad abuses 
and the protection of the rights of the people 
is not to be found in “Force Bills” applied to 
railroad companies, but in publicity. Light, 
publicity, the power of public opinion, rather 
than what he calls the ‘constable theory "— 
this is the most effective panacea to cure the 
diseases of the railway system and make the 
companies deal fairly with the people. » Mr. 
Adams citcs the experience of the railway com- 
missioners of Massachusetts, of whom he is 
one; in confirmation of his theory ; and it must 
be confessed that he makes a yery strong case 
from a single example. Yet we are not quite 
prepared to accept his conclusion that mere 
publicity will do the entire work. It is, per- 
haps, true that Western legislation has gone 
to an extreme in dealing with the railroad 
problem; yet it is to be remembered that rail- 
way companies are the creatures of law, that 
they exist and hold their franchises unde" 
the authority of law, and ‘that it is the 
province of law to see to it that they do not 
abuse their powers; Doubtless, such a body 
of commissioners in each state as that of 
Massachusetts would. exercise a strong in- 
fluence in controlling the policy of railroads 
end correcting abuses, without any direct 
application of the ‘‘constable theory” ; yet 
this influence would be due in part to the fact 
that these commissioners are not respectable 
private gentlemen, but that they represent the 
authority of the state in the suggestions which 
they make and the remonstrances which they 
may offer, and that at least once a year they 
will report to. the legislature. Their action is 
more than light. and more than mere opinion. 
It is, in fact, the state speaking through its 
commissioners. The only objection we have to 
the admirable address of Mr. Adams, for it is 
such, consists in the fact that he overdoes a 
single idea and invests it with more power 
than really belongs to it. Railway companies 
are essentially monopolies, governed by the 
law of self-interest ; and,,as they exist by. the 
authority of the state, they ought to be so 
regulated by that authority thet the people 
will be protected against abuses, while their 
corporate rights are not invaded. Light is a 
good thing ; and so the “constable theory” is 
a good thing in its place. Both are good. 


Tue Republicans of Massachusetts, in their 
state convention of last week, nominated a 
thoroughly respectable ticket, heading it with 
the name of the Hon. Alexander H. Rice, of 
Boston, as their candidate for governor. Mr. 
Rice bas served for four terms in Congress 
and is well known throughout the state as a 
gentleman of high standing and upright per- 
sonal and public-eharaeter. The platform 
takes strong ground in favor of an early re- 
sumption of specie payment and against any 
further inflation of irredeemable paper car- 
rency. It also says that “sound reason as well 
as the wise and unbroken usage of the Repub- 
lic, illustrated by the.example of Washington, 
require that the tenure of the chief magistracy 
“of the United States should not exceed'a second 

ferm,”’ , The differences between the two par- 
- ties as to candidates and in their respective 
-platforms are 86 unimportant that, so far as 
Massachusetts is ‘concerned, ft is of but little 
consequence whic the day. The Demo- 
crate have a good ticket and a good platform, 
and so have the Republicans ; and the same is 
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harmony of the convention presages’ victory at 
the ballot-box. The rebuke of last:year seems 
to have taught Republican politiciang that the 
people are an important fsctor in the matter of 
electing public officers; and even the Demo- 
erats show signs of having learned something 
from their general political adversity in that, 
state. We are glad to observe the improve 
ment in both parties. 





As the political battle in Ohio draws toward 
ita close the indications are constantly in 
creasing that the Democrats will find them, 
selves to have made a grave niistake in at. 
tempting to befool the people with their 
inflation bubble. ;,It would not be. surprising 
if Senator Thurman should discover that. he 
also has made a. mistake in not;squarely and 
honestly opposing what he admits to be a 
heresy in his own party. _He hada good op- 
portunity, without the courage to improve it. 
When Gov. Allen was elected, two years ago, 
by less than one thousand majority, the total 
vote of Ohio was about 98,000 less than In the 
presidential election of 1872. This shows a 
large mass of: the people that did not vote at 
all ; and last fall the Democrats carried the state 
because thousands of Republicans, being 
digsatisfied ‘with the policy of the Republican 
party, .elther stayed away from the polis 
or for the. time being voted with the Demo- 
crate. This year the Republicans are unani, 
mous in the support of their platform and 
their candidates and are prosecuting the cam- 
paign as a solid unit. They will bring out 
their’ whole strength. What are called “the 
silent voters’’ of the state will have some- 
thing to say; and the prospect is that the In- 
flation and repudiation wickedness of the 
Democrats, headed by a self-confessed repu- 
diator and calculating upon the ignorance of 
the people, will receive its deserved rebuke. | 
Genersl Woodford, of this state, has for 
several weeks been doing a grand service in 
the state; and last week Ex-Senator Schurz 
entered the campaign, and will continue to 
speak. on the one question of the hour to the 
end of the atruggle. Every Republican ia 
Obio.and every man who believes in “ honest 
money ’’ should this year vote for the Repub. 
lican ticket. 


Suxcg the trustees of Howard University did 
pot see their way clear to elect Prof. Langston 
as its president, he has been charging that it is 
all because he is a colored man ; that it has been 
given over to the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, to be run In the interests of white 
professors; and he is urging, with Frederick 
Douglass, that the Negroes must declare their 
independence of all white aid and sympaihy 
‘In bis last letter he mixes up Tue Inns. 
PENDENT in a remarkable way. He says of 
the A.M. Association: — 

“T charge that this Association is respons- 
ible for the editorial of Taz InpEPENDENT 
referred to—that that article containg the 
policy hereafter to be pursued by this Asso- 
ciation, in its labors to educate the colored 
youth of the South and its purpose ‘to over- 
throw and replace’ Southern colored churehes, 
as hideous trayesties of Christianity,” 

If Prof. Langston is lawyer enough to prove 
that the A, M. Association, or any other body 
except ourselves, is responsible for that or any 
other editorial of ours, or if he can make it 
legally clear than any organization is to be 
condemned for what it has not yet done, but 
fora policy which it gathers from a newspa- 
per article is “‘to be pursued” in the future, 
he will prove himself worthy to be not only 
dean of the law department, but president of 
the University. Certainly we fail to see how 
anybody but ourselves is responsible for that 
editorial or for anything else we may say. 


WE got some abuse awhile ago for sharp 
language about the prevailing lack of morality 
among the so-called Christians of the Negro 
churches of the Gulf States. An experienced 
teacher writes to The American Missionary cor- 
roborating all our language. He says: 

“The article in THe INDEPENDENT giving a 
description of the Atlanta Conference and the 
general testimony of freedmen’s teachers was 
a fair statement of my own observation among 
them since 1869, I have read it over with our 
African Methodist Episcopal minister on this 
circuit, a well-educated man, from Wilberforce, 
-pearly white, who agrees with me that it is a 
gat statement. He said so, in my hearing, to 

church, He has been in the South a number 
of years as minister and presiding elder. 
He says further: 

**T see no hope in the old church iza- 
tions, with a few ex oasis fever Of the 
African Methodist 
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Tus Supreme Court of Vermont bas recently 
decided, in the case of Johnson vs, The Town 
of Warburgh, that ‘‘one traveling upon. the 
Sabbath without. excuse cannot maintain an 


‘action, against. the town for. any damage he 


may suffer through defects in its highways.’ 
{n referenee..to Sabbath, traveling the statute 
of the state provides that “‘no person shall 
travel on the Sabbath, or first day of the week, 
except from necessity or charity.” The dccis- 
ion of the Supreme Court excludes the violator 
of this law from any right of action against the 
town for injuries that he may suffer while ev- 
gaged in the violation by reason. of its de- 
fective highways. .The principle inyolyed 
is that an offender against one law loses, 
while so offending, the ordinary protec- 
tion which he would otherwise have from 
other laws, as against the negligence of or 
injuries to him from other parties. Is this 
good law? ‘We think not. [f a railway com- 
pany, in carrying passengers on the Sabbath 
in a state which forbids Sabbath traveling, 
should by gross negligence injure one or more 
of those passengers, the fact that the pas- 


| aengers were Violating a Sabbath law ought 


not to be a bar toa suit for damages, as against 
the company, unless the statute expressly 
makes it such. The injury is the fault of the 
company, and for that injury it ought to be 
held responsible, even though the injured 
person or persons were violating the law. To 
abrogate its responsibility for this reason is 
to make the violation of one law the méans of 
suspending the operation of another and dif- 
ferent law In respect to a different party: To 
shoot a thief in the act of stealing ‘fs ‘not ex- 
cusable because he isa thief, unless the shoot- 
tog comes under the head of necessary killing 
in order to protect one’s ow? life. 


Tus legislative. committee who have heen 

engaged for some weeks past in their ap- 

pointed task of attempting to discover the 

causes of crime in this city have a fine field 
for prosecuting their inquiries. They not 
only have an abundance of criminal material 
before them, but its causes and consequences 
are 80 obvious that they cannot easily be over- 
looked nor misinterpreted. The causés of 
crime are the same in all countries and in all 
ages. ‘They are found in vicious natures, in 
false education, in ignorance, and In the irre- 
pressible instincts of brutish appetites. But 
these are not the causes that the legislative 
committee were expected to put into their 
report. What was meant, of course, by 
the investigation was to discéver why the 
proportion of vicious inhabitants was 60 much 
greater in this city, as compared with the well- 
behaved classes, than in other cities. One of 
the most ‘striking causes of crime in New 
York fs revealed in the little slip of paper at- 
tached to each criminal’s-cell on “the Island,” 
bearing the name and nativity of its occupant, 
There is a startling prevalence of criminals cf 
alien birth on “the Island,” and until there 
sball be a sensible diminutién in the stream of 
European immigrants setting toward our 
shores this will probably continue to be the 
case, But one of the chief causes of’ crime in 
New York is undoubtedly to be found in the 
corrupt practices of our police foree and the 
maladministration of justice by the elect 
judges, who owe their position on the\bench 
to the favor of the very men they are required 
to pass sentence upon when they are convicted 
of violating the laws. The whole subject was 
very forcibly set forth in the presentment of 
the Grand Jury before Recorder Hackett, last 
week. .. The foreman of the Grand Jury said: 


‘*Citizens have come to feel that, in conse- 

quence of the inefficiency of the police foree, 
as at present constituted, they are not secure 
in the possession of either life or property. 
Cool and deliberate murders are committed, 
and the guilty perpetrators escape without 
detection or punishment.” Furthermore, 
‘*when arrests have been made by the police 
authorities of criminals caught in the very act, 
when brought before some of the police jus- 
tices, even where the evidence of their crimes 
was full and complete, they have been prompt- 
ly discharged from arrest or held to answer on 
small and insufficient bail.’’ 
The whole trouble is exhibited in this brieg 
passage, aid with this before them the legis- 
lative committee have no need to look any 
farther or to prolong their investigations. 


«oe The Christian Leader has of late had 
some experience of what they call an “un- 
pleasantness ” between a couple of Universal- 
ist pastors, which leads it to give some excel- 
lent advice to ministers and churches about to 
embark fn a quatrel, which we epitomize as 
follows : 

L Ifyou are about to begin sald “unpleas- 


a a7 A don’t. 
4, a you have begun it, hurry through with 


Ill. Keep out of the secular newspapers ; 
shut your mouth to reporters. 
lV. Keep out of the religious papers. 
V. If you must write to your religious 
, first get cool. Apply ice to the wrists for 


f an hour. 
VI. If the editor doesn’t publish, don’t get 
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.. It has been reported ‘that Dr. George F. 

Pentecost has accepted the cal! to the AdéiphE 
street church, Brooklyn, and “has agreed to 
conform to the strict order and ron the church 
on a close-commnution basis.” He has'not yet 
accepted the call, and we have his authority to 
say that if he accepts the Gall at will’ only be 
with the distinct understanding that the right 
of every believer in Christ, as such, to sit at 
the Lord’s table be conceded and ‘heartily 
recognized. He has forever done with close 
communtion. He says that’ three years of 


thought and study of God's Word, both fn |) 


spirit and letter, have only deepened his con- 
viction on this subject. “ He will only go back 
to Brooklyn, as be left, a recognized and 
avowed open communionist. 


«.sThe Boston Daily Advertiser: makes. the 
following strange announcement? 

* The Gate of Heaven Fair is now holding in 
Gray’s Hall, Sonth Boston. A good assort-. 
ment of articles is offered for sale.” 


A good assortment at the “Gate of Heaven” 
sounds profane; but we have heard before 
this of valuable commodities—such as a drop 
of blood, a sigh, and a tear—taken to the same 
sacred place one morn by the peri who 
——"“atthe gate . 
ot Heaven stood disconsolate.” om 
The South Boston peris, we. suspect, bring 
wares that would better satisfy Fadladeen— 
and the Bostonians. 


..We have been wondering what excuse 
The Congregationalist would offer for attacking 
the Sunday trains to the Twin Mountain House 
and then sending one of its editors to make the 
round Sunday trip and reportoait, Theapol- 
ogy haz come at last, in the. words. of. our 
Saviour—that “ the priests in the temple pro- 
faned the Sabbath, yet were blameless,’’ since 
what they did was done not for personal grati- 
fication, but for the public good. ‘ Qu. On the 
Congregational theory, is an editor, Having 
demittéd the office of a pastor, still a“ priest”? 
See Dexter’s * Congregationalism,”” pp. 150— 
152. 


-»- The death of the Rev. Mr. Porteous by 
drowning is evert where described as a ‘* sad”’ 
event. It is enongh to. excite some indig- 
pation, certainly, to consider either the in- 
efable stupidity of the bystanders, who left 
him to die because a coroner had not.come 
along, or the apparently semi-drunken condi. 
tion of himself and the. rest of the party, which 
led to the accident, . It is no discredit to the 
denominations that he was. detached from 
them, His death was in strict accordance with 
Nature’s laws, and we would not change them. 
The moral is Total Abstinence. 

.... The Methodist -papere have been telling 
about the narrow escape of Bishop Peck. He 
was lying asleep ina hammock, we believe, 
somewhere in Oregon, when a rattlesnake ten 
feet long, or else with ten rattles—accounts 
differ—made- its appearance somewhere in the 
yard. The lady ofithe house attacked it with 
a garden hoe and cut off its head. It has at 
last occurred to.a correspondent of one of the 
Advocates to ask if tt would not be as'well to 
say something about the “‘narrow escape”? of 
his brave hostess, Mrs. Watson. 

...Mr. Tilton seems to have resumed his 
lecturing tour under Very favorable circum- 
stances. His audiences last week at the 
Cooper’ Institate in this city, at the Academy 
of Music in Brooklyn, and at the Music Hall 
in Boston, according to all reports, were not 
only very large, but of a superior class of 
people, and ‘his receptions were apparently 
very hearty. 

....80 The Christian Register thinks. that it 
won’t amount to much when Christian: people | 
for conscientious motives refuse to obey an - 
anjust law. That sentiment sounds more like 
the Unitarians of 1850 than of 1875, We had 
sapposed the editor of the Register too respect- 
able a journalist to descend to personalities 
when criticising another paper on that or any 
other subject. 

..Dr. Fulton says that all his difficulty in ; 
Brooklyn comes from open cOmmunionism in 
his charch. The church replies by a flat de- 
nial that there is such a heresy harbored in it. 
The Baptist Weekly disagrees with the pastor, 
and says that “in this latitude he has not been 
unjustly attacked,” and that his “whole 
trouble has come from his own unguarded and 
scurrilous language.”’ 

.. The Universalist quotes our ‘eleaaiication | 
of ‘the Universalist clergy on the question of | 
restorationism, and says that it is “surprising: | 
ly. correct,’? though of the six whom.we yield. 
ed as * Ballouian’’ it asserts that two—Dr. 
Thayer ‘and Mr.'8t. Chambre—are restoration- | 
ists, 28 is also Dr. Fisher, about whom, we are ; 
in doubt. Is it now,about time to listen to a 
confession from Dr. Dabney? 

..«. The Rev. Mr. Dale does uot like .the | 
neme “ Flashes of TLought” given.to a vol- 
umé of choice extracts from Mr. Spurgeon’s | 


, He 
reer a 


'sommuch-ee it does Dr. Talmage’s. A flash in 
‘the pulpit—not a bad name for the maeaates 





the Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
1... The Advance tells the story of & tady it 


Chicago who was asked to receive some of the 


visitors to the meeting of the American Boards 
this week. ‘She Feplied'that she already had 
‘ten American boarders, besides two forelgn- 


‘ ers.”’ 


..“ The Dr. McLaren,” says The Congrega- 
Gonalist, ‘who :‘has attained such sudden 
fame by election to the difficult bishopric of 
Iiinois is better known in the Interior thap at 
the Hast.’? Yes;he used to write for it, four 
years ago. 

..Some' people are abusing the old Cath- 
Olic Conference in Bonn for a Latin prayer. 
It was offered in Latin for the same reason 
that they recénimend thé vernacular language 
in the churéhes—tbat it might be understood 


. by all of those present. 


oo» The Boston News thinks that if Moody 
and Sankey were to “get up a revival ’’ in 
Chicago the citizens would have it, mortgaged 
at ten per cent. within a month.. They, mort- 
gage churches up to their eaves in Boston; 
why not revivals in Chicago ? 


.... We don’t wonder that The Mnterior’s En- 
glish correspondent, writing last week about 
Dean Stanley, was ashamed to sign his name. 
We do wonder that The Interior did not leave 
out all but the hame. 


.. We are glad there are so,many Latinists 
among Our readers who are abl¢ to tell us that 
the line ‘‘ dontes parturiunt,”. etc,, is from 
Horace's “ Ad Pisones."’ 


p ————____t 
Religions Jutelligence. 


Last Sunday was the second anniversary 
of ‘the settlement of Dr. George C. Lorimer 
over the Tremont Temple Baptist church, 
Boston. The organization is in an excellent 
spiritual and material condition and is a great 
réligious power in Boston. Its membershipis 
tiow 1,209, 300 having been baptized within 
the two years of Dr. Lorimer’s pastorate. 
The Sunday-school numbers something over 
1,000, of whom four or five bundred are adults. 
The ayerage attendance in-the school is about 
700 and the names of those who are absentees 
are dropped from the books at the end of every 
month, At the church services on Sunday the 
Temple is compactly filled, the crowd in the 
afternoon being specially great.. Besides the 
two. preaching services and the Sunday-school, 
there are during the day a morning prayer- 
meeting, a young people’s. prayer-meeting, a 
general prayer-meeting, and a noon Bible- 
class. The church is well organized, and the 
pastor knows where to find all the. members 
and is able to depend upon them for 
work as occasion “may demand. Di. 
Lorimer seems to try to help his young 
men to avoid. sentimentality on ‘the: one 
hand and looseness on the other. The Iée- 
ture course for the winter is planned on a 
catholic platform and includes a Methodist, 
two Congregationalists, two Baptists, a Uni- 
versalist, and an infidel. The pastor preaches 
what he thinks the trath ; but does not seem 
afraid that his parishioners should find out 
what other folks believe. The church is fairly 
and squately a Close Communion one; but it 
regards the question as purely ecclesiastical, 
just as much as its election of deacons is, and 
its Christian fellow-féeeling is not a whit ham- 
pered by its practice. Dr. Lorimer has the 
warmest feelings toward the ‘neighboring en- 
terprise of Mr. Murray. The solidity of bi 
own congregation is well illustrated by the 
fact that last Sunday morning Mr. Murray's 
opening sermon did not diminish the throng at 
Tremont Temple. But of the numerous listen- 
ers to Dr. Lorimer fully seventy-five per cent. 
are regular attendants. , 


.siesThe Churchman deems Dr. Eccleston’s 
election to the Sowa bishopric valid, bot thinks 
constitutional provisions should be made re- 
quiring larger majorities: 


“Now that the dust of the strife has been 
— it is apparent that the election of the 
Dr. Eccleston to the poncoen Dae 
Diocese of ~ was Sicogetheriegalsod ra a, 
and the succeed steps 
obtaining the consent of the’ ‘dsterhood of Of 
dioceses have been duly taken. The election 
by a large majority of the elergy was approved 





_by the laity—out of the thirty-three parishes 


perenne being, in his favor, 


D 
hor tes . rly. evidenced. to th 
stan the see .of the 


0) on, and the proper. testi as to. 
ais on aoe man for the | 
aesineted has been sent to she 


result. shows the oany of in the’ Diocese of 


Towa, as well as many » fora 
constitutional provision 
majority inthe electién of. a b! Tn the 
election twenty-four out of: 
80 that seven- | 













ber of Der of parishee--getermia med | the el ection 


-.secThere is @ittle “coming ee 
tween the New York: Episcopalians and: the 
representative of the Greek Church in this 
city, the Rey. Nicholas Bjerring. The Church 
Journal says that Father Bjerring has. lately 
sdid'that he and his friends in Russia have 
much hope that & union! between the Oriental 
and Anglican churches will be realized; and 
that he has been studying the question of the 
validity of English orders, and ‘is convinced 
that all that las ‘been said against it; and 
which had also influenced himself In the be- 
ginning, is° from Roman origin, and nothing 
but fabled and'calumniations. He intends to 
write a book on the subject, and also to, lec- 
ture this winter on ‘**’The Russian Charcb and 
its friendly relations to other Christian bodies, 
especially to the Anglican Church.” Father 
Bjerring’s chapel is in the private house 951 
Second Avenue, The service is in Slavonic 
the first Sunday in the month and in English 
all the others. z 


«s..The most interesting thing in Dr. Sey- 
mour’s second ‘letter/is: Father Grafton’s affi- 
davit. He neatly says, after denying that the 
Eucharist was the'subject of his talk at the 
Seminary: ‘‘I am the better able to recall the 
subject of the evening’s topic because I stated 
it to the students of the’ Protestant Episcopal 
Seminary at Cambridge, Mass., in the: pres- 
ence of one of the professors, the Rev. Dr. 
Wharton, when I visited that institution and 
addressed the students, at his invitation and 
ya bis presence.” He adds: ‘‘I have no rea- 
son whatever to believe that Dr. Seymour had 
any knowledge ofthis interview, in my 
friend’s room, with the students.” Dr. Sey- 
mour finishes his letter by declaring that he 
can “‘consistently say: ‘God bless the Bishop 
of’ Western New York ‘avd turn his heart.” 
He might have quite as severely: said, ‘In 
Prayer-book language: ‘* Pardon all those who 
have done or wish us evil, and give them re- 
pentance and better minds,” 


---,Lhe kingdom of Spain haying a popula- 
tion of 15,000,000 less than a million can read 
or write. There are, however, also in that 
same kingdom 9 Roman Catholic archbishops, 
98 bishops, 100,000 priests, 14,000 monks, and 
19,000 nuns.. 


«+-eThe minutes of the Illinois Congrega- 
tional State Association, recently published, 
state the number of churches to be 239, mem- 
bers 20,825, ministers 237. The number added 
on profession is 1,374; by letter, 1,055; total, 
2,429. The net gain is 1,065. 

+..sThe announcement that Mr. Moody 
would begin his services in this city next No- 
vember was premature. He may put it off 

until January. 


....George Macdonald is réported to have 
joined the Anglican Church, though’ he will 
not refase to preach fn Nonconformist pulpits. 


Publisher's Deyartment, 


Tue History or A GREAT ENTERPRISE.— 
In eighteen’ hundred and fifty-four the 
origival incorporators of the Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Company embarked ‘in the 
manufacture of Sewing Machines; and 
from. that time to the present their time, 
talent, energy, and capital have been: em- 
ployed in making First-Class Sewing Ma- 
chines, with eet success attending their 
efforts, it being their constant aim to pro- 
duce a Shuttle or Lock-stitch Machine that 
should be simple’to handle, durable as steel 
and iron could make’ it, "with unlimited 
capacity; unexceled by any other machine, 
regardless of name or price, and witbal to 
confine the price within the reach of, all 
classes of people. And . success. has 
crowned their efforts in the production of 
the celebrated Wilson Shuttle Sewing Ma- 
chines, which combine all the Elegance, 
ii Durability, and Strength possibie 
‘for any sewing machine to attain; and they 

First-Class moderate- 








are the First and only 


priced machines put in the market. 
Salesroom 827 and 829. Broadway, New 
York, and in all the prince cities and 
towns throughout the United States, 
This Company want a few more good 
agents. 





SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 

seth add contelahe curing in every case. 

© remedy known 

for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 

mption. It is an old and tried friend 
ways proves true. 


Con: 
and 


SanatToos Sprincs.—Reasons thi Going 
‘to Dr. Strong’s Remedial map in Win- 
Turkish, 


Russian; and other Baths, trical Ap- 
pliances,. ualizer, .etc., will be sent on ap- 
plication, ervous, cane. amele, 


Sul\nleeio® Seechaint ealbd wee saan | 


_iagise ot ae that will give such com- 
‘satisfaction as Dauiey’s :‘MacicaL 


‘4IN EXTRACTOR. ed ddveo UB] 
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EDWARD, RIDLEY & SONS, . 
‘Tae establishnient of this well-known 
firm, at' the corner of Grand and Allen 
streets, this city, has: leng been famous for 
the immense variety of goods displayed, 
and especially so’ for the lowprices at 
which the goods are offered, This firm 
have fairly earned their popularity by con- 
tinued liberality and fairsdealing with their 
costomers. During the’ past summer to 
their already large store has been: added 
an extension building of five s/ories in hight 
by eighty feet in width on’ Allen street, 
thus making it One of the handsomest as it 
has long been one of the most popular 
commercial edifices in the city. 

Its three lower floors—devoted exclusively 
to the retail trade, which before the recent 
improvements was carried on with some 
physical embarrassment along its crowded 
counters—are now both spacious and 
elegant and present several features that 
are possessed by‘no similar store in this 
country. 

Its various departments—that were pre- 
viously contained’ in ‘a space’ barely balf 
large enough to accommodate. them with- 
out more or less inconvenience and con- 
fusion—are now furnished with most 
ample appointments and supplied with a 
corps of clerks which insure prompt and 
satisfactory attention ‘to all who may 
claim their attention. 

Take the entire design of the lower 
stories at'‘aglance, and it presents as grace- 
ful and picturesque effects to the eye as 
canbe found in any similar establishment 
in either hemisphere, and has the decided 
advantage over ‘the majority of them of a 
handsome series Of neatly-constructed 
oval counters’ surmounted by Mansard 
glass cases, in silver frames, that impart a 
beauty and a variety that is peculiar, 
agreeable, and grateful to the eye. 

In one of these cases a rich collection of 
Silver Ware is contained; in another 
Stationery and Literature; Fancy Articles, 
Pocket Books, Soaps, Perfumeries, and a 
variety of articles for the toilet are attract- 
ively exhibited in others; while Plumes, 
Feather-tips, long Ostrich and Coque 
Plumes, and more Birds, Wings, and 
Birds’ Heads than are dreamed of by or- 
nithologists are contained in still another 
of these unique cases. 

There is to be” found also on the first 
floor an éndless variety of Trimmings, for 
every imaginable purpose. Pretty made- 
up sets° of Lace and Linen; Ribbons of 
every shade, width, and color, in gros 
grain, watered, rich Serges, Scotch plaids, 
and Roman Sashes. 

Silk Velvets for cloaking and trimming, 
in all the leading shades, for Fall and 
Winter wear. Navy and Marine Blues, 
Myrtle and Marine Greens, Loutre, Prune, 
Heliotrope, Cornelie, Pensee and Ecru, and 
every other desirable shade that can be 
desired. 

A large profusion of Ladies’ Ties and 
Scarfs are to be found at, the next coun- 
ter, together with Underwear for Ladies, 
Misses, Gents,and Children. Among the 
specialties are the popular makes of Kid 
Gloves, imported by Messrs. Ed ward Ridley 
& Sons. ‘The ** Edward” together with the 
‘“Monogram” Glove areselling for $1 the 
pair. ‘‘Centennial”Glove, two buttons, 89 
cts.the pair. Neilson Glove, 65cts. Allthe 
makes are warranted. New, pairs given 
when they rip in trying on; 

Ascending by. the way of the Elevator 
(two of which are constantly running to 
the floors above) tothe Bonnet Department, 
an unustal exhibition of Fall Bonnets is 
seen. 

Such an exhibition, for variety and taste, 
is rarely seen anywhere, combining. ali the 


‘shades that modera chemical art has placed 


‘within the reach of the most imaginative 
Modiste. 

The Hats and Bonnets were evidently 
more than usually designed for comfort, 
perhaps, than for appearance, and the 
majority of them evidently intended to fit 
the heads that wore them and to possess an 
adaptability to ‘some definitely-conceived 
faces. 

There were all manner of fancy shapes 
and fancy combinations; but every Hat 
avd Bonnet had a flaring brim and a full 
face-trimming, and most of them were 
ornamented with Birds of @ possible or im- 


























matter which, | 

There were some striking Novelties: in 
Felt Hats, that are likely to make an im+ 
pression in the World of Fashion this sea- 
son. There were Brown Felt Hats, with 
Beaver Rims, that promise’to take thelead, 
and Drab Felt Tops with Brown Rims and 
Brown Tops with Drab. Rims, together 
with Navy Blues, Ecru, ete.; and all -won- 
derfully cheap, in consequence of, the 
enormous production of these goods, A 
line of Real Felts were marked to sell at 
the low figure of 95 cts. each. 

Tf we had space sufficient, we should like 
to call attention to the large collection of 
Worsted Goods, including Shawls, Nubias, 
Caps., etc.; together with Ladies’ and 


- Obildren’s Suits, Undergarments, etc. 


Ridley’s, in fact, this season seems to be 
inexhaustible in the quantity and variety 
of its contents and to offer a never-ending 
supply for every class and condition of 
purchasers that might be tempted to make 
their investments at its counters. 

——_— 


“HAINES PIANOS.” 


EVERYBODY wants to own 8 piano some” 
time, and not a few have it in mind to pick 
one out for wife or children this very 
winter. Itsometimes seemstosuch persons 
a perplexing thing to pick out an instrv. 
ment whose tone shall be both brilliant and 
durable. The Haines Pianos, made in this 
city, of the best material and in the most 
painstaking manner, bave for a quarter of 
a century been favorites, and have by solid 
worth won much popularity and obtained 
large sales. Seventeen thousand of these 
instruments are now in use, 








GRAND OPENING. 


On Wednesday and Thursday of this 
week Mr. Richard Meares’s grand opening 
takes place, at his store corner of 6th 
Avenue and 19th Street. 

He invites all to visit him there and in- 
spect his stock of imported Hats, Bonnets, 
Costumes, etc. See advertisement, on 23d 
page. 





JESSUP & CO, . 


WE call attention to the advertisement 
of Messrs. Jessup & Co., ia another column. 
Their fall stock of goods is of the latest 
design and is wonderfully low in price, 
Suits we saw which were made to order for 
$22 were as handsome as we would wish to 
wear, and a call on Messrs. Jessup & Co. 
will well repay our readers, 





FINE BOOTS AND SHOES. 


J. & J. Suater, ‘Ladies’ French Shoes. 
Best assortment of Fine Boots and Shoes 
for Ladies, Misses, Children, and Boys, at 
most moderate prices. 858 Broadway, two 
doors below 14th street, and 1141 Broad- 
way, corner of 26th street. 








i. O'NEILL & CO. 


Tus well-known firm advertises in our 
columns a large stock of Millinery, Hats, 
Ribbons, Velvets, Laces, Embroideries, ete. 
All wishing this class of goods would do 
well to call at their place, corner 6th 
Avenue and 20th Street. 

———————_—_ 


PLANTERS OF TREES AND 
SHRUBS 
will find in the stock of R. B, PARSONS 
& CO, what they need for their Lawns and 
Gardens, whether Ornamental Trees, Flow- 
ing Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Evergreens, Rho- 
dodendrons, etc. For catalogues, free, ad- 
dress Village of Flushing, N. Y. 
EE 


—— 





“ Laprms’, Misses’, Gents’, and Boys’ Boots, 


Shoes, and Gaiters, beautiful in style, ex- 


cellent in quality, moderate in prices. Pat 
rovize MuazR & Co., 8 Union Square, 


————— rr ——_—__—_ 
New anp SrRancE.—Travelers and res- 
idents in malarious districts should i 
about Houman’s Fever aNnp AGUE Sip 
iti cure ith f lic ine. 

drogeing * with pe aa ~ = 
; sts sé , or 

[2 ye ae W..F. Kioone & Co, 83 
John st., New York. 


sigan, oe onion have A. H. B.on 
each drop. 


K.S&Cos. 
ew | | IMPROVED in 4 


‘Mm, Guo. Woops, of ambridgeport, 


discovered 4 new process for drying lumber 
and other material, which is exciting much 
interest among manufacturers, as well as 
scieritific men. 
In the usual drying rooms the steam- 
pipes are carried under the lamber and the 
air forced to pass over it. Thus the out- 
side is always drféd first, and the internal 
air may be so damp and so soon saturated 
with moisture as not to"affect the interior 
parts. He uses steam-pipes arranged in 
the same manner underneath the lumber; 
but the moisture which is driven by ‘the, 
heat into the room, instead of being car- 
ried off by the ventilating current, with 
great consequent loss of heat, is condensed 
by the cold of-water constantly running 
in pipes through the chamber, The con- 
densed moisture runsdown the pipes into a 
grooved channel below, by which it flows 
out of the chamber. This the moisture is 
gradually, uniformly, and constantly with- 
drawn from the wood, which Uries regular- 
ly, without strain on the outside or crack- 
ing on the inside. 

He saves three-quarters of the time re- 
quired and all bis heat, which in ordinary 
rooms passes Off with the ventilation; and 
the maisture, once out, camot get’ back, as 
it may In the usual) process. This method 
is epplicable to laundries, to the drying of 
cloths and wools in factories, and to any 
material, organic or inorganic, which re- 
quires to be dried speedily and uniformly. 
He has taken 136 gallons of water in seven 
days from 9,000 feet of lumber, as follows; 
om the third day after the steam was let on 
the water came away at the rate of a gallon 
in forty minutes, till on the seventh 186 
gallons had been drawn off and the water 
ceased running, which indicated that the 
process was completed. 

oS 


HORSE BLANKETS AND CAR- . 
RIAGE ROBES. 


Oné of the largest avd most popular hare 
ness stores in the city is that of O, M. 
Moseman & Bro. ,114 Chambers st. Goods 
of every description in that line’are always 
to be found at this establishment, at the 
yery lowest prices. Just’ now they bave 
on ‘exhibition an immense stock of horse 
blankets and catriage robes, to’ which they 
invite the special attention of all buyers, 
Orders from the country for price-lists and 


will have the most prompt attention. We 
have known and dealt with this house for 
many years, and know that it is worthy 
and in every respect a most reliable firm. 
See their advertisement about blankets, 
etc., in anothér column, and then send them 
your orders, provided you cannot call in 
person. 





Now is the time to do your Painting. We 
notice, from the advertisement of the Na- 
TIONAL Mrxep Part Co., that their prices 
have been reduced, though ‘the standard 
quality of their productions has no been 
lowered in the least. See their advertise. 
ment, and write them for a sampJ-erd, 


from which to select the colors. 
OO 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files 
| or Binders for Tue LxDEPENDENT since the 
| change to its present form that we lave 
|| made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
| Go.,‘patetitees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “ THe INDEPEND embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
eeipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
‘the File or Binder is given below: 
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THE NDE EN DENT. 
THE NEW DRYING PROCESS | 7 . 


Mass, the well-known organ b y has | 


‘oil-cloth in every res 


NO, 259. 
‘MOVED ALIVE. 


other ‘particulars in regard to their stock || 








game, unequaled attractions the 
seas ous Coe ue al It ts the only 
M 


ay route along th 

lississippi. It is also the shortest as well).as 
best route between the ¢ metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, , Milwaukee; St.’ 
Paul, and Minneapolis. . Track and hace 


‘unequaled and its trains of 
| sleeping-cars run through without 
' New York Office, 319 Broadway; Chicago 


corner Canal. and West Madison Sts. ; City 
ffices, 61 and 63:Clark St. 


LINOLEUM, 


LINOLEUM is-a thost excellent and beau- 
ful floor covering, being far superior to 
pect; warmer, more 
elastic to the tread, more. carpet-like, and 





‘also, what is of great importance, more 


durable. In proof of which. we can testify, 
having covered our office floor with itsome 
half-a-dozen years ago, and.it has not yet 
in a single spot wotn through. It is suit- 
able for halls, libraries, dining-rooms, 
offices, stores, bath-rooms, etc.—Wew York 
Methodist, April, 1874. 


Jonyson’s Patent Borax Soar.—Best 
and purest soap in the world. It is used in 
office of THe INDEPENDENT and by all 
leading hotels, public institutions, and 
many of the most refined families on thig 
continent, Tomas Grit, Proprietor, 

Office 50 Park Place, New York. 


EE 

LOovERS OF THE ORGAN who have no taste for 
trashy tunes should examine “‘Clarke’s Iin- 
proved School for the Parlor Organ.’’ The 
only work that treats the subject thoroughly. 
Sent by spade $2.50. At book and musie 
stores. & Watxsr, Philadelphia. 


VISITING CARDS.—A. H. Fouizr & 
Co,, Brockton, Mass., who advertises visit- 
ing cards in another column, are reliable 
eve and do Dusiness onthe square; 

who deal with them get their 
money’s worth and say they are more than 
satisfied. See advertisement, on page 12, 
————— 


F. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WINE OF IRON.—A sure cure for Dys- 
jia or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 
bility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tonic. ares poses guar- 
anteed or the money refunded. Price $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s.and take. no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia, 


TAPEWORM KE. 
io. 259.—Head 
owes all complete, Lp Shag No “ how 
py Kunkel, 25 North Ninth st. 
er nee rem TAT TERE TON 
POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


THE mails for Europe forthe week ending 
Saturday, October 9th; 1875, will close at 
this office as follows : on Tuesday at 6 a.m., 








11:30 am., and on Saturday at 9, 10, and 
11:30 a.m. T. L. James, P 
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CHILD N, No family can afford to be Mt 


almost bo "ox 


other. 


” DEVOE'S, 
-Brilliant- 


OIL, 


SAFE. ECONOMICAL. BEST. FORSALE BY 
ALL GROCERS. SAFE. ECONOMICAL. BEST. 


HAIR DYE. 


to inventor — used ei ee ber 


air e for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
— proof it is the only true 
re! instantan 








ey, = culous tints; > 
of “axes: lgayes the hair bean- 
Set Wie nes ett 
BA’ R’S Factory, No. 16 
¥. by all ; 





BALD HEADS 


praevia reas Resi te 





=x223/N0TUMN SUITS. 


on Wednesday at 6 a.m, on Thursday. at | 





as to hair “the ; 
Sic weneyat 


STYLE AND ECONOMY COMBINED. 


Our Autumn Suits are equal in every 
respect to first-class Custom Work. 


Price $22, $24, $26, $28, $80, $82. 


SEASONABLE OVERCOATS, 


im greatest variety and most perfect 
shapes. 

Price $10, $12, $14, $16, $18, $20. 
A LEADING POINT 
in our business this fall will be 
BUSINESS SUITS TO ORDER, 
in the most desirable styles, at 


gt2, 924, $28, $32, $35. 


JESSUP & CO., 


Fashionable Clothiers, 
256 BROADWAY, 


Opposite City Hall. 








— 


MAQNETIC ENGINES, 


SIMPLE, 
DURABLE, 

and ECONOMICAL, 
' for Church and Parlor Organs, Dentists’ and Jewelurs’ 
| Lathes, Pumps, Printing Presses, Sewing Machines, 
Churns, Fans, and all light work. State Agents wanted. 

L. BASTET, 
607 Broadway, N. Y. City. 








p THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON 
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USE THE BEST AND NONE OTHER! 


FOR 
HEALTA, COMFORT, DECEN- 
CY, and ECONOMY 
GET THE 
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GROCERS M MARKET, » 


OOFFEES.—The market rket for Rios is heavy “ab the 
late oe gees and, although quotations are un- 
urchases can be made to better advantage 
eere been done last week. 

ND SALT. — Fish. — Mackerel oontigme 


and wan Dry Cod are in 
ing are in pin worive ademahd Gand prices are i 
Herring are in fair request and steady. Salt. —Liver- 
i] and pfices are firm. 
e supply and dull. 


ulk is in la 
SUGARS.—Sinee our last and during the first part 
o the ross refined Sugars continued in demand 

ces were deeidedly in Since 
then the demand from the interior has fallen of 





: m x? HN - po heed lower and in bu = 
‘avor. e revise o uotations 
ugar for isin Poa ons ageord! gy market 
rules steady at ‘orm 

SYRUPS. 


—With a continued fair inquiry, both for 
home use and ee 8 ithout 


ese apse te 


onan ~~ and dy 4-~—4 Tice is in good — 
and ee full prices. Southern adviccs report a 

of hard, flint: Rice, which, commands 

ie ll prices Low and 8 des sary 4 and neg- 

Planters are pn their Rice to milled 

me - a een state, and, as it is not well preserved, it will 


© market tsfirm, with a 
Mies: sale 


fair 
attended and every- 
sold fully as high a. —_ quality of g: 
coulk ze, been duis for dn ee fale. Bs.— 
aeely y fort ne verades. w — are rela- 
Japans.—New ving 
- . i witht the market in pavers’ ‘tevor Oolongs 
an nd Boucks: tile doing aside froma 
good consumptive deman 





GENERAL M. MARKET. 


FLOUR, Ero. r market continues steady but 

uiet forall grades dee of = Flour made from Old 

inter Wheat; but stronger forOld Spring, es 
ss” 


cially 
the “ New-! e brands of good repu § ipping 
grades are more active at an advance. New Buck- 
wheat ~— seein Oe in_our market and sells 

er 

fai M dull + prices easier, 
Qur advices apprecia- 
tion of Breadstufis, on account of the inf€rior quality 


and decreased production 
Ate E RIALS. Pe , 


B 
Pale . 

Island, ; ee rt Sitversen 
7 mek t.—' dale, fio 
ass.—The general 
market is dull, but. prices are steady, Hardware.— 
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H. K, & F. B. THURBER & CO., 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


We do the largest Wholesale Grocery business in 
the United States, and in connection therewith a con- 


Lots. 





Ww a Deal. 
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JAVA QUALITY. 


oe some ana "Aromasie. Whole. 
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WRIGHT GTLLIKS 4 BROTHER. New York; 
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OWN 


COFFEE. 
HYDE’S PATENT COFFEE ROASTER 
BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., Manufacturers, 
724 Broadway, N. Y. Send for circular. 


GREAT REDUCTION, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities te Club Organizers, 
Send fer New Price-list, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, | 
(P.-0.Box 664%.) 81 and 83 VESEY 8T., NewYork 
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THERICHEST STOCK 
FALL NOVELTIES 


India’ ‘Shawls 


NOW ON EXHIBITION AT 


Arnold. Constable & Gos, 


BROADWAY, Corner (9th St. 
VELVET AND SILK 


DEPARTMENTS, 


NOVELTIES of ovens deshtingen now open iin the 


ve 
D AND FANCY p StIPRD VEE 
COLORED. AND BLA VELVETS, suitable for 
TRIMMINGS, BC ASE 


LLINERS, etc. 
SUPERIOR QUALITIES in BLACK CLOAKING 
FANCY PLUSHES. 
BLACK ot one ita Qualities ptt LOW PRICHS,. 
b r) act 
MAT RUASSE Wail grates. a: 
Cag E BRO ” q 
~BRIORE Gaeht ira pa wAsswada wate 
aPGAD CADRILLES, ete., etc, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 
Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


FALL AND WINTER 
DRESS NOVELTIES 


CACHMIRE MATELASSE, 
“NEIGE DE SPITZBERG,” 
DAMASSE CAMEL’S HATR, 
INVISIBLE PLAH) CAMEL’S HAIR, 


0 CO. PLALDS. 
8TRIPED BASKET AND PLAID enn HAIR 
NICKE CKE 


LIE GhEs 
8 GS in THIDWTS ot hoi 
FANCY raaone 


FRENCH and SCOTCH WOOL ete. 
The above aoe will, upon pith a mt be se found 
complete in pods & arti and at the 
—_— PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO, 


Broadway, Cor. Nineteenth St. 


Eider and Arctic Down 
QUILTS, 
COMFORTABLES, 


COUNTERPANES, QUILTS. 


Together with a complete assortment of all the best 
makes 


BLANKETS, ~ - : 
FLANNELS, 


WHITE COooDs. 
Choice designs in EMBROIDERED FLANNEL. 
SKIRTINGS, ete., ete. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0., 
Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


MOURNING 


GOODS. 


Every requisite in this line is now open, of the very 
best qualities and at the LOWEST PRICE. 


The newest tin 
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Commercial, ~ 
THE CLAMOR OF THE INFLA: 
ae TIONISTS. © ea 


THosk inflationists who areclamoring for 
more currency and also demandingthat it 
shall be directly issued by the Govern- 
ment have not well consideted either they 
meaning of their deifiand or .the cOngex 
quences if it were complied with. There 
are several supposable ways in which a. 
larger volume of currency might be put 
into circulation ; and which of these ways 
would the inflationists have adopted? Let 
us submit this question to the test of a lit- 
tle thought, and thus ascertain the mean- 
ing of their demand. 

In the first place, the Government might 
issue more currency by buying up its own 
bonds, and thits‘substituting catrency for" 
them. If adopting such plani® would 
have either to pay the common premium 
on these bonds, or pay. them in currency | 





at its face value. The latter would be. the,/ 





pot mics 


aire sence 


and.abroad,..The former would. so: depre+ 
ciate the purchasing of currency 
by its tmoraenlthed Fi sicreaty to 
\the currency Premium on the bonds, and 
‘prdportionately demand a largér amdantof 
curreney to buy them. Wershould. have 
depreciation by increased volume which-. 
ever way was adopted; pnd if the bonds 
were paid by currency at jis face value we 
should have repudiation into the batgain,® 
besides a general inflation and fluctuation 
of current \prices and gold \spéculation 
going on again in full blast. Is this the 
financial millennium—the millennium cre- 
ated By paying the bonded debt with an 
increased issue of greenbacks, and: thus: 
substituting the latter for the former—with, 
which the inflationists propose to bless the. 
country and make sepa brisk and 
lively ? 

In the next place it is conceivable that 
the Government might increase its expendi- 
tures beyond its current revenues, and issue, 
more. greenbacks from time to tite to 


make up the deficiency. It might raise'the ' 


salaries of all its officers; or embark’ fn an 
extensive system of interrielimprovenients ; 
or buy.up all the. railroads and canals of 
the country; or build a large number of 


war-sbips; or-accumulate a huge amount of , 


arms and war material; or grant subsidiés 
in aid of. various undertakings; or assuine 
all the debts of the'states and pay them off 
in greenbacks; or, if worst comes to worst, 
it might manage to get into war with some. 
other country. ‘In these ways, one or all, 
the Government could increase its current 
Habilities far beyond its income, and pour 
out the greenbacks upon thé country to 
nieet the deficien¢y. Thats to say, the 
Government could contrive to run in debt 
by spending more money than it collects 
from the people, and paying the excess of 
its é¢xpenditures by issuing promises to pay 
atsome future time. How do the inflation- 
ists like this picture ?, How do they like 
this way of getting more’currency? GQov- 
ernments are sometimes.compel led to con- | 
tract debts, because in peculiar emergencies 
they cannot meet their expenses by taxa- 
tion; yet a governmeént that should run 


| itself in debt without an urgent necessity 
} or simply,to. give the people more paper 


currency would hardly deserve the name’ 
It is scarcely. sible to conceive of. 3 
greater stupidity in finance. : 


In the third: place, it is snenesatia that. 
the Goverument might. tarn itself into an- 


institution of general charity, and issue more 
currency as a free gift to the people. There 
are doubtless many to whom such «a gif 

would be Very acceptable; yet if’ the Gov- 
ernment ever paid the debt thus contracted 
it would have tocollect the means by tax- 
ing somebody. The American people, as a 
whole; would not be likely to fancy this 


way of getting more currency. This Gov-, 


ernment was never organized as a chari- 
table institution oF to make gifts to any- 


| body. 


In the fourth place, it is conceivable thag 
the Government nfight*beconie a loaning 


agency; sb4 ‘in this’ Gharacter Idad © tts* 


credit in the. shapé ‘6f greénbacks to all 
needy borrowers who could furnish bonds 


and mortgages or other securities for the’ 


payment of their loans, ‘This would be one 
way of getting more currency, yet it would 
turn the Government into a banker: It is 
‘| enough to.state the pen thops eay-angu- 
ment‘on its mérita, © 3 

And, finally; the officials at. Washington 
might print more greenbacks and put them 
into circulation by virtually stealing them 
in the first instance. ' We presume that not 
even inflationists themselves would favor 
this method of getting more currency. ~~ 

We have thus named all the conceivable 
ways by which the Government might 
supply the demand-for more currency, 
Some of them have never been. proposed 
aud no ‘one of them could be adopted, 
without the most serious evils. Because 
the Government, when fr a state‘of Virtual 
bankruptcy during thie wat, resorted to the 
extraordinary expedient of issuing Treas- 
ury notes and making them a legal tender, 
many people have foolishly imagined that. 
it ds the normal business of — -Qov- 
erhment to supply a saber ean | 
thie public by the sens of ita own obliza-‘| 


be} 


_| But-the one thing 






tions. to pay money. There can be no 
greater mistake than this; yet this mistake: 
is at the bottom of nearly all this clamor 
|for more currency by Government Issues. 
These issues would be a debt against the, 
‘Government, aad no. government should 
contract debts unless to meet necessities. 
that cannot be met by taxation. 


COMMMERCIAL NOTES. 


Wuen the panic occurred in 1878 there 
-were more legal-tender notes and bank- 
‘notes outetanding than at any previous 
time. Including the fractional currency, 
there were $9,000,000 more than in 1872,’ 
over. $29,000,000 more than in 1871, over 
$52,000,000 more than in 1870, over.$58,- 
000,000 more than in 1869, over $56,000,000 
more than im 1868, ‘and over $46,000,- 
000 more than fn 1867. Does this look as if 
the disasters of 1873 were due to a general 
laeck-of paper currency ? “We should think” 
not. 


—The exports and import@ of Fratice for 
the year 1874; amount) to 7,625,764, 000 
francs, or, about 000,000, or $1,500,- 
000,000, which exceeds 1869 by_ $150, 000,- 

, when the Empite was at the bight 
of its prosperity and when Alsace and 
Lorraine formed a part ‘of France.’ Not- 
‘withstanding the immense waste,of- her 
recent*waf and the heayy indemnity paid 
to Germany, Francé fs to-day one of the 
richest and most prosperous countries.in 
the world. 


—During 1874 the production of sii in 
Europe is stated at 9,050,000 pounds; while 
the amount exported from Asia was 11,- 
500,000 pounds, making a total of 20,550,- 
000 pounds. as the European consumption 
for the ‘year? Of .this. amount China, 
mainly from Shanghai, furnished .8;000,000) 
pounds of silk. 


~The. population ot Fall River, in 
Massachusetts, is about 45,000, of which 
some 15,000 are mill operatives. The total’ > 
capital embarked in manufactures amounts 
to $14,840,000. There are 1,192,536 spin- 
idles and 90,088 Yooms in the factories, 





DRY GOODS. 


A.aooD many things may be said-against 
“ drives,” and, very naturally, a good many 
disparaging things have been said during 
the past ten days as to the effect of such 
great “ drives” in ‘prints a8 have been siic- 
cessfully engineered by H.B/ Claffin & Co.* 
to be said:in their favor 
which will outweigh many objections, is 
that they do not drive away customers; 
and, that being admitted, it is hardly 
sary to make any farther apology for thea” 
All successful movements are suré of béing™ 
imitated; and, as a matter of course, the 
“drives” in prints, commenced by the lead- 
ing jobbing’ house,has been followed, by 
some small movenients of a similat charac- 
ter! but not of sufficient importance to be 
specially noticed. mete ce * 

“The ‘general business of the week has 
been active, and fewer complaints have, 
been heard’ by jobbers and ageits ‘than at’ 
any, stime since, the )fall, campaign com- 
moriced. The season bis probably reached _ 
its turning point, and a ‘steady 5 
may be counted upon during th wwhole of 
this month, with a gradual falling off at 
‘the close. There is.a rather irfegular, 
ket in domestic éottons’ of all Staplaees 

ng- 





and the resumption of work hy! 

suspended Fall River mills removes all 
cause’ fof apprehending a scarcity, of print 
cloths. 

It ig a curious Mlustration of the. diversi- 
ty of religions and races among our pop- 
julatiog sees Bs very marked ‘ of 
trade ‘on Thursday, the eause 
being i strict obsérvance of the Jews’s 
New Year's day by the descendants of 
Abraham engaged in the various ramifica- 
‘tions of the dry goods trade;' but it' was 
more noticeable in the woolens trade than 
in any other, But the aggregate | of ‘goods 
sold will ‘be the same. What they do 
not purchase on oné day they will on 


ae 5 ‘aaa ¥ at ’ 
brown sheetings and sbirtings,thereis 
a steady demand, and_ some rather heavy 

















jobbers lead to frequent replenishing of 


‘stocks. 


Bleached sheetings and shirtings sre 
less’ aictive, but the aggregate sales are te a 
fair extent, with a demand running mostly 
for mediam grades. Prices are so low 


\that there is not much danger in buying at 


the present quotations. 

Print cloths are very quiet and prices 
até lowér, in view’of the steady production 
by the Fall River mills, now that they have 
begun work again. 

The activity in prints, which was so 
great last week, has hardly been ‘dimin- 
ished since the great “drives” were ended. 
The goods sold at the “drives’’ were mostly 


‘| unseasonable; but the demand now is 


active for the new dark styles. A reduc- 
tidn of about balf a centa yard has taken 
place in most of the popular makes. A 
new style of 9-8 printed cambries has been 
introduced, which meéts with general ap- 
proval. 

Ginghams ‘have continued fn brisk de- 

mand and the leading standard makes are. 
so active that they are mostiy sold up to 
and in some instances ahead of produc 
tion. 
Cotton flannels are in good demand from- 
first hands and prices are well malotained; 
but there is considerable cutting uoder by 
the jobbers. Both the bleached and the 
jbrowns are firmly held by the agents. 

Colored cottons are generally in stcady 
deniand ; ‘but the sales from first hands are 
in small lots, to meet the current wants of 
trade. 

Cheviots are exceptionally active among 
colored cottons and the sales have been to 
a liberal extent at unchanged prices. 

Rolled jaconets and cambrics are selling 
steadily, but at extremély low prices, as 
our quotations show. 

Corset jeans and satteens are in less act 
ive demand and the sales are only for the 
renewal of assortments and at steady 
prices, 

Cotton twines are in more active demand, 
and, although the stock in first hands is 
hardly equal to the wants of the’ trade,’ 
‘prices continue too low to stimulate produc- 
tion. 

There is nothing of special interest te 
be noticed. in other departments of domes- 
tie cottons, 

Worsted dress goods continue in active 
demand ‘and ‘prices are well mainthified, 
bnt, the supplyof desirable styles’ falls 
short .of the wants. of. customers. There 
aré large orders for fiilure delivery of some 
of the favorite makes. 

Shawls continue in good demand” for 
‘both woolens and worsteds and the sales 
effected are towa large extent at. steady 
prices for all the first-class makes. 

Hosiery is in fairly active demand, with 
sales abead for certain makes; but the 
general business is comparatively slack. 
Cardigan jackets, nubias, and other kni¥ 
goods ate more salable. 

Woolen goods ‘are generally in fair 
demand, with an encouraging amount of 
sales to new purchasers, while the orders 
from the West have been quite numerous. 
The weather is favorable to greater activity 
ih heavy woolens, and the-dealers, whe 
have been putting off their purchases until 
the last moment, waiting for something te 
turn up, or rather for prices to take a tarn 
down, are Dow .coming forward to make 
‘up for lost time. 

Cloths and pvércoatings are more active 
,and some copsidérable sales have been 
effected at steddy prices. The demand for 
overcoatings and ‘plain beavers fs so active 
as to encourage a more active production. 

Ladies’ cloakings, both plain and-faney, 
and all-wool Scotch plaids are in good de- 
mand at ‘steady prices. 

Fancy . cassimeres are in improved: de- 
mand aud prices are well maintained for 
the more popular styles. 

Worsted coatings ate growing in favor 
and the sales ‘are steadily increasing. The 
new styles of spring- weight goods exhibited 
by agents are well recoived and largely’ 
ordered for future delivery. 

Satinets and Kentucky jeans are not ip 
active demand, but they are selling more 
‘freely than they were, avunchanged prices, 

Flannels are in good demand,» with lib- 
eral sales of the leading m ; but’ prices 
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likely to be diminished. uatil there, shall, be, 


@ more remunerative market. 


Blankets ere in, moderate demand aad || 
prices are evenly maintained, ; The sales, | 
are to a fair extent, but they are.only,| | 


to meet the current wants of the season. 


American silks, are in encouraging. de-, 


mand, and it is a good indication of. this 
manufacture being firmly established that || 
it is reported to be generally ina more 
prosperous condition than any other of our 
domestic industries. 

Foreign goods are not specially active, 
although the city retail trade has opened 
briskly and the jobbers are doing an in- 
creased business in. most, descriptions. of; 
fancy goods, There have, been;some very, 
attractive offerings of desirable, goods, at 
auction by some of. the leading importers, 
and an attempt hasbeen made by some of 


our daily journals to give the :impression.. 
that these sales..were productive of disas,,;| | 
trous losses to importers. But this was pot, 


the case; and, if, the goods.sold. did, not 
yield a large profit, they caused no.serious 
losses.  Black,.end colored cashmeres ang 
merinogs, are in good . demand at, firm prices 
and there is agood market for black pure 
mohairs. and: brilliantines. Black velyets 


and satins are iu better demand, but there:| 


is less activity in colored silks, , 

The importations of the last month: show 
a falling off in the value of goods. entered 
atthe port of New York of. $1,100,000,'as 
compared with the corresponding month 
last year, and of $2,700,000 as. compared ; 
with the year 1873. The imports for the 
past nine months are $4,000,000 less than 
for the. corresponding time in 1874 and 
$13,500,000 less than in 1873, while they are 
$33,000,000 less than in, 1872. 
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LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 





IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 





MONDAY EVENING, Oct. 4, 1875, 
PRINTS. 
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ARE MAKING AN IMMENSE DISPLAY OF 
Novelties: in 
Silks, Dress Goods, 
Real india Camel's Hair Shawls, 
Paris Ready-Made. 
Dresses, Very Elegant, 
Sacgues, Cloaks, Tabliers, 
Paris Trimmed 
Hats and Bonnets, etc., etc, 


WHICH HAVE BEEN CAREFULLY ouxnevi 
ED, WITH REFERENCE TO THE. HIGHEST 
STANDARD OF TASTE AND EXCELLENCH, FOR 
THEIR RETAIL SALES. 


DRESS GOODS. 


IN THE ROTUNDA THEY WILL OFFER 


5 CASES OF FIGURED VELVETS, THE 
RICHEST AND MOST COSTLY yet exhibited. 

1 CASE OF FIGURED CHAMBERYS, 
VERY BEAUTIFUL—THE FIRST IMPORTED. 

AN INVOICE OF EXTRA QUALITY BLACK 
SILKS, VERY BBEVT Se at $1.50 and $2 per ‘yard. 


AN ADDITIONAL SUPPLY OF HIGH-COST 


GAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, 


—_~ 
A LARGE INVOICE OF 


Alexandre’s Celebrated Kid Gloves, 


2, 3.an4. 4-BUTTONS, IN ALL THE FASHION- 
ABLE SHADES OF COLOR. 


A VERY SOPERIOR QUALITY OF 


Two-Button Lambskin Gtoves, 


FRESH GOODS, FALL COLORS, PRICE ONLY 
76 cents per pair; well worth $1. 


LARGE INVOICES OF | THE RICHEST AND 
MOST COSTLY 


Lace Goods, Lace: Articles, 

and Trimming Laces, 

Laundered and: 
Unlaundered white Goods, 

Wedding Trousseaut, 


Infants’ Wardrobes, ete., etc. 


Misses’ and Children's Suits, 


IN EVERY VARIETY,AND STYLE OF SEASON- 
ABLE FABRICS. 


BOYS’ GLOTHING 


OF THEIB QWN MANUFACTURE. ; 


SCHOOL SUITS FROM $6.50 TO $15. 
DRESS SUITS FROM 210 TO $20, 

KILT SUITS FROM$9 TO $16. 

FALL OVERSACKS FROM 86 T0 $12. 
WINTER OVERSACKS FROM $8 TO $16, 
ULSTER OVERSACKS FROM $14 TO $18. 


THEIR FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS, AND 8T 


|GERS are RESPECTFULLY INVITED to PAY 


‘3, | Broadway, 4th Ave,,9th &-0th sts, 


ol | 








Tro & ioe 


| New) 309,311,811 1-2) Glued St., New York, 


CREATE.” 
4 | BIB \emcEBE sees 1808. 


NOVELTIES FROM EUROPE AND DoMES- 


TIO MANUFACTURERS. 
THE LARGEST. AND Most COMPLETE 


STOCK OF 
SILK VELVETS 
IN THIS crry. 
BLACKS, 50, $1.75, $2, $2.25, $2.50. $2.75 ,up. 
COLors, a4 $1.75, $2, $2.25, $2.50, $2.75, 33, up, 
BROWNS, NAVY BLUES, BOTTLE ana 
rience CREaH. LOUTRE, RUSSE, PRUNE, 


1036 | mo BoahoerT’ Op nkaprsainesd eibtlota wake 


and no ADVANCE LN PRICE. 
MANTILLA VELVETS, or $4.75, iia 


‘| up, BARGAINS. 


T Menart& Co 


DRESS siLns. . 
gt BLAGK DRESS SILKS, at %c., $1.29, am, 


an fnoRNar sitesana Ue 


ins, {e., 750}, and $1 per 
1,000 pleges of TELVERERW® st He. 50e., Gen up, 
NEW GROS-CRAIN RIBBONS, 


ALL SILK. at 16, 13¢., 15¢.. 200, 250: oe 
SIRABLE SHADES. 


sheeerenr east B56. T56., 80. 


Feather Department Enlarged. 


Flower Department a 


BLACK and COLORS We tae and ge 
Pronusion of WINGS” arate coe 


REAL: LACES. 
GAINS. Cog eens 


prices—i0c,, 75c., $1 per yar 
PROU-FROU VEILINGS, “ALL COLORS, 88c. pet 


"EMBROIDERIES_SPECIAL BARGAINS, 
YANKEE NOTIONS. 


FANCY GOODS, 
LEATHER GOODS. STATIONERY. 


1,000 Fancy Boxes WHITE and 
eee iie., be. Me., 25c.; up. up. TINTED PAPER, 


BOOKS. 
BXAMINE THIS DEPARTMENT. | 
PERFUMERY. 
WENCKS', LUBINS’, OOLG@ATE’S, and others. 


SMALL. WARES. 
ZEPHYR’ WORSTEDS, EMBROIDHRED  SLiP- 
eee 


COLORS AND WIDTHS. 


Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, Ete. 


semana 8 oy Be 


HOSIERY. 
of Fasor Wool Hose, $1, 
itor eater ee taot Be Be. ‘be. 
tN Bd Fine French Wool, 850. one ap, 


UNDERWEAR 
BOR LADIES AND GENTS, ; 


CARTWRIGHT, & WABNER.. 
AND OTHER. FIRST-CLASS. MAN- 


UFACTURERS. «: 
ALTE GLOBE | 


Drawers io Beep. | 25a i. 
Lean ae a 
KID" concen 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED, | 
| 2sButton NEILSON, Ge. pair. 
2 Button CENTENNEAL, 8c. pair; 
2-Button MONOGRAM, $1 pair, |; 
2-Button REAL KID, $1.25 pair, 
2-Button MONOPOL, $150 pair. 
3, 4, and 6 Buttons.in proportion, 


ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST GLOVE IN AMER- 
ICA for the darren he 


ORDERS BY. MATL. 


CAREFULLY AND PROMPLY ATTENDED 
TO. . , 


$1 


ieee RIDLEY & SONS, | 


NOs. 56, 58°0 60, | 


ne pans 











T & SONS, 


Nos, 309, 311, and 311 1-2 


RE cI Y CAI A ANOS TAG: 





[October %, 18%5: 
& SONS, 


Grand St., New York. 
RETAIL 


HAT DEPARTMENT, 


LARCEST IN AMERICA. 


AMERICAN FELT HATS, l5e., %e., 45c., 50c. 

100 DOZEN REAL FRENCH FELT HATS, 75c. 
85e., 95¢,. | 

Browns, Blues, Greens, Plums, Drabs, Blacks, ete. 


THE VERY BESR QUALATIRGE, . 
TRIMMED HATS. ~ 


Large assortment of the newest designs yet displayed 
> Len Bonnets and of our own j 


EDWARD RIDLEY: & SONS, 


ond,! 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 


ooo Ny en "64, 00,08 68, crys = Allen st., 
jock from 
GRA ND STREET CROSS. STOWN I LINE OF CARS 
NECTS WITH 
E ROUTE GOIN 2 
NORTH AN my iT TES RID 
FROM THE CORNER © OF SHOAD 








H.O'Neill&Co., 


627 and 829 Sixth Avenne, 
IMPORTERS OF 


Paris | Millinery 
ENGLISH ROUND. HATS. 


just viast opened a ersplendia 
Belection of FALL TER B 
ROUND HATS, of exquisite style, AL 


ELEGA RN. . 
CHILDRENS ROUN 3) 19 TRIMMED, from 
A pplonssé 
TRIMMED FELT ATS Stites $5 to $15. 


FELT HATS 


IN ALL THE NEW SHA 
DRAB, GREEN, ERUNE, BROWN, 
ce 


OSTRICH TI OE CR 
CY. FRATH 
FANOY ANOY ANOY WINGS IN ALL SHADES, 


RIBBONS. 
BAe eee ORT SILK a 
Lic, 80¢,, f n ail dalen 


-inch rog Benin, Se 
gine gre rain ilk, 90c., in all colors. 


‘Bonnet Ribbons in a the new colors. 
‘Soft Silks for Bonnet Trimmings. 


VELVETS, 


fn all the New Stiades. 


DES: 
AND BLACK. 
made. 


CY SASHES. 





LACES. 


VALENCIENNES. 
UIPURE, be 
E-UP LACE GOOD ' <i 
Es © SLEEVELESS SRCKETS, 


SES. 
BN’S LACE CAPS, 
LACE RUFFLINGS ote KNDLESS VARIETIES. 


EMBROIDERIES 


» I ALL KIND! 


| LADIES’ AND. GENTS’ SCARFS. 


lot of Worse win 
EMB ROIDERED Pte 


1,000 doz. KID GLOVES, Sat 
| \Calhand examine our immense 
GOO. DS, the largest in the city on aed 


H. O'Neill & Co., 


~ and 329 Sixth Ave. and 20th St. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
AMERICAN 


aad KTies, 20¢. 


6b 1'1BS IN ALL KINDS. 


eve’ ir warranted. 
stook of ey mga 





} BLACK and COLORED GROS GRAINS. 





Special aention is invited to the large assortment 
of these fabrics now offered by ALL THE LEADING, 
DRY GOODS STORES IN THE COUNTRY. Silks | 
of this me TTITTETAIC IK the most approved 
manner and 


2 witt NOT, CRACK .OR CHANGE 


-GOLOR 1N WEARING. 
 imey are highly recommended by all who ‘hary' 


wid Pol eye bee Bt 
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October 7, 1875.) 


JAMESMPGREERY & C0, 


SILKS, SATINS, AND. VELVETS, 


Dress Goods and Camel's Hair Nov- 
elties, 
Cashmeres, Merinos, and. Empress Cloths, 


Laces and Embroiderias, 
Ladies’ Ties, Handkerchiefs, and Scarfs, 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR 
SHAWLS, 

WHITE GOODS-AND LACE CURTAINS, 
HOUSEK BEPING GOODS AND FLANNEILS, 





HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR, 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
FURS, MILLINERY, and RIBBONS, 


Mourning Coods. 


Sole Agenta in the United States for the, 


Widow: Jonvin Kid. Cloves 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


Fall and. Winter Shades. 





JAMES MeGREERY & C0, 


Broadway and Eleventh 8t., 
WILL OFFER . 
on Monday, October. +th,, 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 


PARIS CLOAKS. 


Also NEW. AND SUPERB 


Silk and Combination Costimes, 
CHILDREN’S. 


MISSES’ AND 


Cloaks and Jackets, 


in NEW DESIGNS and of SUPERIOR FINISH. 
A LARGE STOCK..OF 
Ladies’ and — Underwear 


Infants’ Garaiets and Bas¥ets- 


Oar Prices ‘will be found Very Reasonable. | j. 


Haviug largely increased the facilities in our 
COSTUME DEPARTMENT, 
we are now prepared to execute all orders for” a 
DRESSMAKING - 
in a Prompt and Superior Manner and 
at Very Moderate Charges. ~ 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNTTED STATES FOR THE 
Widow Jouvin Kid Gloves. 





Richard Meares. 


FALL SEASON, 1875. 


GRAND OPENING. 
WEDNESDAY ‘and THURSDAY, 


October 6th and 7th, 
or 


Imported Round Hats and Bonnets 
PARIS-MADE - COSTUMES, 


NEWEST and moar pants BLE wreak f 
FROM THR; j 


LEADING PARISIAN HOUSES, 


0 sypernentntire et oe ee eS been in Paris 


ane RUBE TES ene ae : 


axtarphe 1 Ante Parr 


AN INVITATION 
US & NIBHE ON THUS. OCCASION. 


amichard | and Meares, 


‘BROOK’S 
PRIZE MEDAL» 4 


- SPOOL COTTON. 


~ Wienmnrmrrmy 











‘AGENTS, 
[rw ADE MARK). $2 Green He. N.X. 


“THREE PAIR 
arenes, 








| JOHN R. TERRY,:\):. 


HATS "AND. FURS|| 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
ee... pains ase and 
LADIES’ RIDING, end PROMENADE 
FANC FURS. rs 
Beal and Otte Gloves, Caps, ‘Mul 
Sy etc. 


865 BROADWAY, 
Between 17th and 18th Streets, New York. 
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998, 400 cua 
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Tho Parisian Flower 60; 


IMPORTERS, 
Invite the attention of buyers fo theiz stock of all 
“THE LATEST NOVELTIES” 


eda eee sire 


‘¥ ie eae 
Plants & Flowers 
1873>*. 





TO ORDER: . «: 


VAR AND RAGES FLUE 
A SPECIALTY: d 
To the Trade.and Institutions a Liberal Discount, = 


The Parisian Flower: Company, 
9 RUE DE CLERY, PARIS 
28, EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Four doors west of University Place, ‘New York. 


. LOWENSTEIN, . Proprietor. 


W.& J.SLOANE) 


are offering a large and splendid collection of 


| NEW CARPETINGS, 


just landed, consisting of 


RICH AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, REAL | 
INDIAN, PERSIAN, SMYRNA, BER- 
LIN, AND HOLLAND , 


CARPETS, 
in rich, bright colorings and in a great variety of 
FRENCH bree mag 


AXMINSTERS, 
ROYAL W LILTONS, 


BRUSSELS AND y Theasteies, 
in novel shadings.and at greatly reduced prices. 





yee Se . 
AMERICAN MOQUETTS; : 


siine of dosinabie pat: 

eas a great re ics pri monde, 

urine and ras Super Eg 
«  €ORTICINE, 

Pages FAMERS PH REN ER ot 

nab Maki ptost, WoNUrbu, tat of stent” duce. 


made in pain add Seured tterns and 
le inp rhe Be and can be 


mn 651, 655 BROADWAY. 


L7I-N-O-L:E-U-M. 


ERE | : 
oe eee erence. _ 








forwear. . Carpet-li 


_INOLEUM.. 


Bxtraordinars sales. Ever tn 


“LINOLEUM. 
ac tH. PEPPER, 


1281, Broadway, ‘near 34th Sto New York, 











CARPETS. =) 


'| Mannfoginzers, 114 Chambers st..N. Y 
“| LYON: SEWING: MACHINE CO. | 





LADIES, T TER ete 
Ee eee 











i ee ‘ 


lars. We send them every- 
where Aso 
to keep on 
ys 
smaller and yet 
Address 








Pr thie | eR 





{ LAMBIE . 


Lon the Ll and - the square. It pagar not 


THE-UTITY,AQJUSTANLE TAGE 


rr. pratt 
imam 







For alg by pattern-denlers ; also 








lustented cipeulay.and quote Tie hestetotte. 
& SARGENT, 
Sole rn sand M’frs, 793 Broadway, New York. 





HORSE. 
‘BLANKETS 


to suit'the wants and fancy of 


‘EVERY HORSE OWNER; 


at prices ranging as follows: 





$3,50,$4, $5. 86, $75.88. $9,810, te $50 each. 


ROAD SWEAT: BLANKETS, 


at 85, $6, 7. $8. $10, to $25 each. 


Blankets, with. Hoods.to match, 


at $4, $5, $6. $7, $5, $9, $10, to $50 ver, sult, 


Carriage’ ‘Robes, 
at from $4 to $100 each. 


|. HAR NE ss, 


0 at from $8 to $500 per set. 
~4 08 ALL GRADES, AND WEIGHTS, 


¢..M. MOSEMAN & BR0., 





Cloths, Mat- . " 


things, ote. bt néw Store, ito Sixtn Avenue. Orders 
by mail promptly attended to. : 


Werte St. munanbonasl 7 § 


Good Inarain, 
to $1.35. Body Brnseela; $1.75 to $2.25, ; 
STEPHEN A. SPENCER, . 


vaio eins ORNS Arango Kerk, 


oe 


_pseni Apegioeni, Hine For tacinaine 





Panis -. Pod Ermine, Alaska Sable, B and 
“Sa Sanam eae” Oo 91 7. Tax Sete, at esas 5 80 sae 
FAYLOR‘S BAZAAR, si 
© fete Wy nhewa sent se EIGHTH —— ee 





Go 2 MISFPP:: 


Hugliah Brussels, Three-piy, and 


112° FUTON STREET) 





bas 








$. P. KITTLE, 203 Canal Stet, 


$1, $1,50, $1.75, $2. $2.25. $2:50, $2.75, $3» 





A GOOD TIME 


to buy Furniture is the present month, hefore the 
hurry of the Fall trade begins ; and A GOOD PLACE 
to buy is where.a thing is made. 


IRVINC & SON, 


Wholesale Manufacturers for the Furniture Trade, 
are now offering at retail a full and complete stock 
of Furniture and Bedding, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Parties about furnishing will do well to call on us, 
examine our Stock, and get our Prices. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Nos. 204, 206, 208 East 27th Street, 


New York, 
Second Door East of Third Avenue, 


Van Dyke & Downs, 
CABINET FURNITURE MAKERS, 


478, 275, 477 FIRST AVENUE, 


NEW. YORK, | 
call attention to the large advertisement of their 








*: | Cottage Cabinet and; Ladies’ Improved, Work Tables 


in, the two last issues of THe INDEPENDENT. 
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The Third Avenue 8a Savings Bank of this 
city, iticorpotated In -2854>under the title 
of the Bloomingdale Savings Bank—after 
Ne survived three ‘‘runs,” the last one 
continuing feF ten weeks—last week co 
lanepa. nota thottenftce soon. * The trus 


, Coming to-the-conelusion that they } 


oul not prudently keep the bank going 
any longer, resolved to‘ask' the state bank | 
supérigtendent. to ‘appoint @ receiver to | 
take charge of its assets and, so far as they 
would go, pay the debts due to the deposit- 
ors, Recurring to the report of this bank 
on the ist of January, 1870, we find that its 
assets, as reported, amounted to $5,718,- 
949 24 and that its liabilities to depositors, 
not including tuterest credited on that date 
to their account, were $5,868,21439. The 
bank then claimed to have‘a surplus of 
$355,784.85. If the bank had counted 
among {ts labilities the interest of $145,- 
224.18 credited to ite depositors on that 
date, as it should have done, the real sur- 
plus would have appeared as only $210,- 
510.67, instead of $855,734.85. 

Looking at tbe figures for January ist, 
1871, we have assets reported to the 
amount ef $6,068,345.97, against @5,959,- 
369.84 of lubilities, with the claim of « 
surplus amounting to $108,976.18, showing 
u reduetion of surplus by more than a 
hundredthousand dollars below the real 
surplus of the previous year. This ts ‘not 
the whole story, since on..the 1st-of Janu. 
ary, 1871, the bank bad. erédited $163/408.-. 
50 as interest to its depositors, which! if 
added to its liabilities, as*should have beer 
done, would bave~-carried, them. up .to 
$6,112,775.84, or $49,429.85 in excess of 
the baok’s assets, This shows that, instead 
of having a surplus of $103,976.18, as then 
claimed, the bank was really insolvent, by 
its own figures to the amount of $49, 429.85. 

, now, to ils report for January 
ist, 1872, we find that, including . the .in- 
torest.¢redited> to» depositors. among is 
jighblities, and.also including $612,500 of 
real+ estate Lin. sundiy:. fornig among its 
assets, the bank shows a surplus of $11,- 
285.27... The next year this surplus rises to 
$15,659.75, and the next year it. sinks. to 
$6,973,6%. The report-of, the condition. of 
the bank ow the 1st-of Inst January shows 
assets tothe amount~ of » $1,526,919.02, 
against $1,519,958.87 of Tiabilities, leaving 
a surplus of $6,960.65. In these assets we 
have $898,567.16 inthe form of real estate, 
and then we have $77,836.48 placed among 
assets on the.score of estimated values of 
real estate and stocks above, cost; and in 
this way the bank figured out a surplus of. 
$6,960.65. 

What is the matter with the Third Ave- 
nue Savings Bank? It is insolvent, and 
has-been, no Jor evetal years, a8’ any ore, 
mfght have sei! by ‘vim ply étudytng ft own 
figures: , Thavis whatris. the. matter, with 
it and’ what'has been-the matter with it for 
the last three years. Some years ago it 
lent a large amount of the funds of its de- 
positors and took’ Atlantié Mail Steamship 
stock and ‘also liens on certain ‘real ‘estate 
as collateral security; ‘and by this process 
it swamped its solvency, and ought to have 
goneMifte, the state.of liquidation..Bince 
that peried there has been no time when it 
could have paid all itsdebts. Once deemed) 
among the strong banks of the city, it bas, 
by mismansgement in investing the funds 
of its depositors, come to its present catas- 
traphe, which has been simply postponed 
for-several years by éfforts to avert.it. 
This isthe plain English of the thing, . 

Precisely what is the amount of the in- 
solveney st the present moment we do not 
know, not having the figures before us; but 
if the eight thousand depositors who hold 
claims agaiust the bank succeed in getting 
fifty per cent. on their claims they’*may 
think themselves fortunate. The amount 
said to-be due to them Jw about $1,340,000; 
and we suppose that most of them are com- 
paratively poor people, upon whom the loss 
wil} fall oppressively. Nearly all the assets 
of the bank are the fag ends of a ruined 
institation, “We called public attention to 
the figures of this bank some two or three 
years ago, and expressed our surprise that 
the bank superiniendent did not take some 
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other principle will @o for a savings bank 

and no other is consistent with the sscred 
trust which it implies. » 
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FINANCIAL NOTES: |: 


Tm: increase in the number of ‘Safe 
Deposit Companies has been very remark- 
able since the first.of these useful instita- 
tions was organized, The opening of the 
Central Safe DepositCo., last week, in the 
Masonic Temple, corner of Sixth .Avenue 
and 23d Street, added one more to the 
number, and one of the largest and best 
arranged of any that we have examined. 
The directors of the new company have 
been selected from among the officers of 
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some of the staunchest corporations in the | 


city, the list being headed by Charles 
Roome, president of Manhattan Gas Com- 
pany. Mr. Elwood E. Thorne ‘is the 
president; Darius R. Mangan, vice-presi- 
dent. 

—The Board of Equal ization have fixed 
the total valuation of property in this state 
at $2,867,780,702, and of the City of New 
York at $1,205,531,580. This valuation 
makes the city’s share of the state tax 
$7,283,315, . against $5,782,532 for all the 
rest of the state. The proper title for this 
disproportionate. taxation of New York 
City is that of robbery. No other word so 
fittingly expresses the real truth. 


—The gross receipts of the Union Pacific 
Ratiroad Company for the year ended July 
1st, 1975, were $11,522,081, which is an in- 
crease of $1,275,869 over the previous year. 
The increase of net earnings is $1,576,494. 
The operating expenses were $4,788, 680, 


—The' railway mileage of ‘Tndia at the 
end of 1874 was 6,278 miles,Of which 658 
nifles had ‘been built daring the year, A 
further length of 2,158 miles is in the pro- 
cess of construction. rT *) 


‘.e 


MONEY MARKET. 


Tux supply of Iganable funds in Wall 
Street: ‘js gradually diminishing, while the 
demand for money from the mercantile 
classes is gradually increasing; but the rates 
on call loans and-discounts remain without 
any material change. The surplus held by 
the Assdctated Bauks is melting away week 
by week, and it is not unlikely that before 
long 6 to 7 per cent, may be the ruling rales 
on call loans, instead of 2 to 8 per cent, 
which were the closing rates on Saturday. 
There.has been so sudden a decline on some 
of. the securities upon which loans have 
been made that'less money is required by 
the “ Street” thd@ifhas -heen the case’ for 
the past summer, 

The Bapk Statement of Saturday exhib- 
ited a de@reasé in-all the items. The Joans 
had fallen off $2,774,900; specie, $820,300. 
legal tenders, $831;300; deposits, $5,035 
800; circulation, \$9,500.. “From the cir- 
cunistince of the deposits “and “circila- 
tion having decréased near’$600,000 more 





than the total of thé other items, it seems | 


that large remittances of bank currency to” 
the interior hav@ been made, which may 
be regarded asa favorable indication of a 
more, active general trade movement. The 
pores reserve bas been diminished to the 

xtent of $392,650 only, the surpius’above 
the required 25 per cent. being now $14- 
838,600. 

The price of gold has fluctuated during 
the week within a range of 1 per cent., 
and on Saturday closed-at ¢ per cent. above 
the closing rate the week previous. ‘* Cash 
coin” was scarce, in.consequence, of the 
manipulations of speculators and ‘the sup- 
position thet the Treasury sales would be 
considerably reduced this month. But it 
is now known that the Treasury Depart- 
ment will sell a million a week “apse 
October. On the ist of November the 
interest due on Goverpi¢nt bonds will be. 
$12,560,691; and it will probably be paid 
without rebate in the lest pee of the 
month: 

According to the itemadt i beh sae. 
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Mersarany has but's mall balance of coin | 

at his disposdli - ° = 1 eave 
The Public Debt. Statement tor TAF 

lstphowathe follwing: /. © > / 


“Coin” in the Tréasary, of which $20,- 
000,008 is'sapposed to consist of silver. yor, 93,318 r 
Coin certificates MART Ooo 


Interest actrued............< 22,885,395 50 
Interest due and | unpaid. - Ft 9 
Called . bonds 
coin balandée....... * 18,158,960 00 75o 
Interest on ditto... ......... "883,907 12— 61,405,183 61 


“Coin” owned by the ‘Treasury $6,428,133 38 

There is a decided disposition shown by 
the financial writers for the daily press of 
the .clty to encourage speculative move- 
ments by representing the. general condi- 
tions of trade as very favorable to con- 
tinued activity ; and there is substantial 
ground for such encouragement. But. the 
speculators in Wall Street are not influ. 
enced by any outside considerations. They 
base their operations upon secret combina- 
tions, of which outsiders have.no means of 
obtaining information, and the market is 
put up or down by the pulling of wires. 
which ‘very few persons know or suspect. 
the existence of. ‘The effect is. seen, but. 
the motive power is a mystery. A 
notable instance of successful manipu- 
lation was seen the “last week in 
a “drive” made at: the stock of the 
Pacific Railroad of Missouri, called in 
the Street, ‘‘ forsbortness;"\-M.O,P. The 
great “drive” in calicos by the leading 
jobbing house in dry goods, made ‘laat 
week, did not ‘create a greater excitement. 
The stock had been steady at 45 to 48 for 
the past sixty days, which was a very low 
price: indeed, seeing that it pays 1} per 
cent. quarterly dividends; and these who 
held it felt perfectly secure and flattered 
themselves “that it_eould not, under any 
circumstances, be forced down to a lower 
level. The road was reported as doing 
better than it had been doing before; But 
suddenly it began to show symptoms of 
weakness. ‘The price fell so rapidly that 
within two days it dropped full 10 per 
cent., while all the rest of the market kept 
steady, with an advancing {endency, with 
only one exception. The entire capital of 
M. O. P. is Jess than seven millions of dol- 
lars and but a small quantity of stock was% 
sold. What caused tlie decline. is al- 
together inexplicable: No ‘one appeared 
to understand . it. end. all, . the, . .ru- 
mors about trouble with the company. 
were proved to be false. All the “money 
writers” -had different theories about. it, 
and the managers of the company pro- 
fessed entire ignorance as to the cause of 
the collapse, The mystery will come out 
by and by, but it kas not yet been discov- 
ered by the outside operators, A. decline 
also took place in Union Pacific; which did 
not surprise anyone. ‘Fhedecline was from 
70% to 612, from which ft tecovered to" 654, 
As the whole of this stock, or nearly all of 
it, is in the hands of Jay Gould and his 
friends, any attempt to sell it must natu- 
rally. be followed by a decline in the price; 
and, as it is very desirable to get. some of 
the load. they are carrying transferred .t0 
other shoulders before the meeting of Con- 
gress, the Gould party will be taking every 
opportunity for effecting their purpose that 
offers. At the! Opening on’ Monflay the 
whole maaket was weak and lower prices 
were made, \ 

Taking the general movement of prices 
at the Stock Exchange during the week, 
the advance hes been ‘greater than the 
decline. “Pacific Mail has gone up 1} per 
cent; Ohio and, Miss.; 12; Micbigaw Cene, 
tral, 12; Milwaukie and St. ‘Paul, ¢;’Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph 4. per cent.; and 3 
per cent. N. Y. Central, Lake Shore and. 
Rock Island. Missiouri Pacific declined 
10 per cents Union Pacific, 4§; .Erie,. 4; 
and Western Union Telegraph, §. ‘ 

The tesumption of busisess by the Bank 
of California has had no moerked influence 
here, as it was an event that had- been 
expected aud already discounted; but it 
helped to give a more stable feeling to the 
community. 
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“FISK. ah HATCH, | 


No. 6 NASSAU J St., NEW YORK, 


U. 8. Government B Bonds of all issues 
and, denominations bought ahd ‘sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts, to suit-all classes of investors and 
institutions and for immediate delivery, and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of red 
Cértificatesy exchange of Coupon for « 

Registered; collection of interest, ‘etc., .at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought ard ‘sold on commission, Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign Coin 
bought. and sold, Ap roves Remosit xe- 
counts. received: SK & HATOH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
5. E. SNYDER & CO., 
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FAREWELL Lns80n OF. THE 


BY ROSE MURDOCH. 
Two little birdies 
One bright September moro 
Sat on a tree looking 
Oh'! so forlorn, 
For soft summer days : 
Were nearly, all gone. 


Said the first wee bird 
To his darling mate: 
"Winter is coming fast, 
“Winter that we hate.” 
‘Then he sobbed aloud : 
** What will be our fate ?” 


“I care not, for myself, 
No, indeed not I; 
But for you, my ray one, 
Oh f you will die.” 
fie looked sadly at her 
Out of his loving eye. 
But bis dear little wife 
Raised her pretty head, 
And, shaking off the tears, 
Half smiled and said : 
*Do you wish, then, my love, 
That you had never wed ?” 


Then they both laughed loud 
And laughed very long, 

Till suddenly the laugh 
Changed into a song. 

I crept'up ‘and listened. 

Do you think "twas wrong? 
‘For our dear Southern home 
‘We'll start right away, 

‘ Not leaving for to-morrow 
What should be done to-day.” 
One more verse sang birdies, 
Then flew away. 
"We are very silly birds 
Thus to sit and fret 
When at our journey’s end 
All griefs: we'll forget.”’ 
“ Brave little birds!” said 1; 
_“ Had Lam we met, 


+ a 
TOM'S APOLOGY. 
. BY MARY A. BARTLETT. 


THERE were five of them—Louise,: the 
eldest, upon whom devolved the care of the 





childien during Mamma’s absence; Walter, 


the student, who would rather go without 


his dinner at apy time than’ fail ina reci-. 


tation; Tom, the happy-go-easy, who would 


rather fail in many recitations: than go | 


without his dinner; Alice, whose education 
had, thus far, been confined to home teach- 
ings; and little Nettie, who was regarded as 
a marvel of precocity and sweetness in the 
household: 


‘* Now, children,” said Louise, upon the! 


afternoon: after Mamma’s departure. ‘‘I 


want you to be very good, indeed, for an 
hour or ‘so.' I’m. going over. to Lizzie. 
Ellisdn’s, I want to see her for something | 


particular. You'll take care of Nettie; 
won’t you, Alice?” 

“ Yes,” replied Alice. ‘‘If she doesn’t 
want too many things.” 

‘* And, Tom, you try and keep them 
both amused.” 

**Don’t know how,” yawned Tom. 

“Oh! yes,,you do: You cam be very 
entertaining if you feel like it.” 

“Well,” said Tom, ‘' TH try. But don't 
stay too long, Lou.” ) 

**Couldn’t you just look at them once. in 
awhile, too, Walter?” asked Louise, glanc- 
ing at thestudent, whose face was almost 
buried in his, book. 

‘* Perbaps 80,” replied Walter, without 
raising his eyes. 

So Louise, took her departure, not. with- 
out some misgivings. For awhile little Net 
played beppily upon the, floor, bughing 
gayly at the demolishing of the block edi, 
ficea which Alice, had built for her. 
When she became tired, Tom ‘‘ turned him- 
self” into a bear, and growled at her; then 
into an elephant, giving her a ride upon 
his back; and finally stood up very straight 
and announced that.he was “ the father,” 
and she might come and sit upon his knee, 

Net needed no second invitation. The 
youthful father seated himself by the 
window, and the children amused. them- 
selves for awhile by guessing the destina- 
tion of some poor-looking girls and boys 
who were sauntering slowly by. . 

But when, in about en hour, Louise 
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wended her way homeward she was met. 
‘|-at the door by an excited little group. 
'| Even the student seemed to have forgotten 
his books, and awsited her qe - 


|| flushed face and eager eyes. 


“ What is the matter?” Perna om. dox- 


pes | 


“Oh! Louise, don’t you think: Tom told 


Mrs. Keith to mind her own business.” 


“ He did, really!” said ‘horrified: Alice. 
“He said it just like this: ‘Better mind 
your own business.’ ” 

“Tom says: * Miss'Keef minds her busi- 
ness,’” repeated Nettie, solemnly. 

Now, Mrs. Keith wasa very kind neigh- 


| bor, whom the children held in high esteem. ’ 
| Louise looked troubled. »‘t How could he 
say such a horrid thing? Where is Tom?” 


she inquired, hurriedly; and she went into 


bing wildly upon the sofa. 

‘* Tell me all about it, Tom,” said she, 

‘* Well—you see—there were some poor 
cbildren—and they never get any peaches— 
and.I thought I’d give em some—and— 
there was.a,good many more came—and 
they wanted some—and”—) 

‘1 told him he'd better not touch the 
peaches,” interrupted Walter. 

** Never mind that now,” said Louise. 


| “© What about Mrs. Keith ?” 


‘* Why, she just looked out of ber win- 
dow and told me to stop. Said Mother 
wouldn’t like it. I said she would. ButI 
didn’t mean to give so many. One girl 
wanted some for her grandfather. She said 
he was ninety-nine years old, and hadn't 
seen a peach for twenty years.” 

‘‘] hope his teeth were insured,” said 


| Louise, trying not to smile, 


‘* She was laughing with that big boy all 
the time,” cried Alice., ‘I don’t belieys she 
had any grandfather.” 

* So.she was,” said Walter. ‘“ You didn’t 
see her, Tom; but we did.. There wasn’t a 
,word of trath in what she said.” 

‘*That big boy told me be hadn’t had 
any; and he had six stowed away in one 
pocket,” ‘continued Tom, forgetting his 
grief fora moment in his indignation. 

‘* Well, go on.” 

‘*T didn’t mean to picks so Many,” repeat- 
ed poor Tom; ‘* but I couldn’t help it, they 
snatched go,” Mrs. Keith, she kept talking 
to me all the time; and after awhile I just 
told ber ’twas my father’s tree, end she'd 
better mind her own business,” And Tom 
buried his face in his hands, while Louise 
looked inexpressibly shocked. 

“Tom,” said she, at length, ‘you must 
go right in there and tell her you’re sorry.” 

* But I’m not sorry,” sobbed Tom. 

Louise was much perplexed. ‘I don’t 
want you to tell a falsehood,”’ said she. 
‘But aren’t you sorry, really, Tom?” 

He shook his head. 

™*Mother would make him apologize, I 
know,” said Walter, bluehing a little as he 
prenounced the long word. 

‘*Mrs. Keith’s a very nice woman,” re- 
marked Alice, coaxingly. ‘Don’t you re- 
member that powerful magnet she gave you 
last Christmas, Tom ?”’ 

He nodded. 


couldn’t keep a needle for weeks afterward.” 
Anotber nod. 


sorry now, Tom?” 
** No, I don’t.” 


you go to bed,” said Louise, decidedly. And 
she seated herself in the rocking-chair, 
placed one hand over her eyes, and aonge 
lost in thought. 

“TIT have it,” .she cried, at legit 
“© You've been a bad boy., You know that, 
don’t you; Tom ?” 

“ Yes,” muttered Tom. 

“ Well, you must go‘and tell her so. You 
needn’t say a word about being. sorry. 
Go now, before tea. The pooner it's over 

the better.” 

He didn’t move. 

“You must go, Tom. I shall have to 
write to Mother, if you don’t; and it will 


| make her feel dreadfully.” 


Tom couldn’t bear to think of that; so, 
while Louise was yet speaking, he dashed 


‘the tear-drops impatiently from’ his eyes 


and rushed from the room. 
“ Dont stay too long,” called Louise, 
“ Bupper’s almost ready.” 





Stay too long! Tom thought not. So anx- 


the sitting-room, to find a little figure sob- 


“It was so very powerful Mother 
‘** Don’t you feel just the least little bit. 


“You must tell her something before. 





fous was he to have the troublesome errand | 


accomplished that he opened. Mrs. Keith’s 
front door ‘without ringing, and° walked 
boldly into the sitting-room, where that lady 
was sitting. : 

But here his courage failed. The ‘words 
would not come. That dreadful: bunch in 


his throat kept them back, To his intebse | 


mortification, he found himself erying 


again. , 

** What is it; Tom ?” inquired Mrs. Keith, 
kindly. 

“ ’m—a—bad—boy”—sobbed Tom. 

‘* And you've come to: tell me you are 
sorry ?” 

He shook his head. 

“I don’t think you meant to be so 
naughty,” said thelady. ‘Ifyou’re sorry, 
we'll forget all about it.” 

** ?m—not—sorry,;” stammered Tom: 

Mrs. Keith bit her lip. Then sbe said, 


gently :': “Come here, Tom,” And, heavy. 


boy as he was, she took bim in her lap, 
putting ber kind, motherly arms around’ 
him, 

“T want to tell you something,” anid she, 
** Just before your. mother went'away she 
asked me to keep an eye upon the very tree 
which you have stripped to-day. ‘ ’m not. 
afraid that my boys will touch it,’ said she;' 
‘ but it is such a temptation tothe poor 
little street-urchins.. The peaches: will not 
be ripe for some weeks yet, and they are so 
very large and luscious that I keep them 
for my invalid friends... Icall it)imy «sick 
tree.’ Perhaps you have heard her call it 
80?’ 

“T didn’t know that was the tree, ” faltered, 
conscience-stricken Tom, 

‘Do you think those boys and girls en- 
joyed the peaches?’ asked Mrs. Keith, after 
@ pause. 

‘* P-r-aps they would if they’d told the 
truth and hadn’t snatched so.” 

‘* Your mother would have enjoyed them 
very much. She will have no very nice 
peaches for her sick friends now.” 

‘*] used,to.carry the basket sometimes,” 
said Tom, evasively. 

Mrs. Keith madenoreply. The little boy 
fixed his\gray eyes upon an apple tree just 
outside the window. How round those 
apples were and); how red! He would 
count them. - One, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven; He couldn’t, see the next one 
very well, Did the leaves hide it? Ab! no. 
It was only; the troublesome tears again, 
which would come at the thought of his 
mother’s disappointment. 

‘* Come, come,” said Mrs. Keith, kindly 
“we must have nomore of this, Salt wate, 
is very well in its way; but we don’t want 
too much of it., Let us think what we had 
better,do. We must tell Mother, all about 
it when she comes home; or, better still, 
write her a letter to-morrow. She’l) forgive: 
us, 1 know; because, we are alittle bit sorry, 
after all, aren’t. we, Tom ?” 

Tom wiped his eyes. “Yes,” he replied, 
in a tone which brought a smile to the lady’s 
lips, ‘‘ I s’pose we are.” 

In vain did the curious children ply Tom 
with questions as to the result of, his apol- 
ogeticcall. He maintained a discreet silence 
upon the subject, merely remarking, as if it 
were an every-day «ccurrence, that he in- 
tended writing a lciter upon the morrow, 
adding, energetically, that Mrs. Keith was 
the very; best woman in the world, his 
mother excepted, and that he should certain, 
ly buy .her.a tip-top present at Christmas 
time, if he had any money left over. 


(I e 


OLD CAPTAIN. 
BY FLORA A. SANBORN 


He was not old,neither was he a cap- 
tain. Having thus succinctly disposed of 
my subject, 1 will proceed to tell you my 
story, which isa great deal truer than its 
title, though that also is true as fact itself. 

Old Captain was a cherished member of 
our family years,ago, and, therefore, you 
will perceive that. I am affirming that 
which I know. Captain was, as I said, 
neither aged nor titled; but he was a large 
New Foundland and St. Bernard dog. And 
if animals are henceforth to be considered 
as machines, be certainly was a very won- 
derful piece.of mechanism apd must have 
been the work.of a very skillful inventor 
indeed. But to begin at the beginning, 
Captain came to us when he was not quite 





grown. He immediately made friends 


25 

with the ‘children—Arty, Jessie} aud Baby 
Alice. The eldest of thd trio was three 
years and a half old and the dog ‘proved 








‘to bes most efficient help in’ the care and 


protection of the three’ babies. His first 
attempts, however; ‘were not altogether 
promising,’ for thesé Were ‘principally 
éfforts to induce the two older children to 
go with him to the tiver, which was only 
a few rods from the house; that ‘he might 
procure companions for’ his swimmidg 
frolics, which he dearly loved: ‘He adapt- 
ed his efforts so skillfully tothe end he 
had in view, that we pardoned him, Pater 
Familias and I, even while we were com- 
pelled to teach him better manners. When 
the children were’ returning from théir 
flower-gathering excursions he would 
meet them in a narrow path which ran 
through the brushwood down to’ the tiver- 
bank, placing his huge body square across 
the narrowest part ofthe patb,'so as to 
make it impossible for the little ones to pass 
him; atid then, the homeward. road’ being 
obstructed, he would try with his head 
and: shoulders to push them towafd the 
stream, kissing’ them occasionally, after bis 
dog fashion, to keep them good-fatured. 
Once he undertook the same thing on a 
bridge; but then Papa was one ‘of the 
party; and he epeedily taught’ Captain 
better fashions.° He never’ forgot ‘his 
lesson. | Indeed, there “were © two: traits 
which always distinguished him: he 
learned very readily and he''was blessed 
with a retentive memory. . These must be 

conceded to be singular properties ina 
machine, 

While Arty and Jessie !woere Captain's 
playmates out’ of doors be regularly sta- 
tioned himself by Baby's cradle, if she 
occupied it, ‘on his return to the house. If 
she were in my arms, he would put’ his 
head in her Jap for her to pat it, tangle her 
hands in his long, curly hair, or poke her 
fingers into his eyes, as she thought proper. 
At first he would salute his little: mistress 
with a kiss; but, finding that’she had small 
relish for such liberties, he learned “to: con- 
tent himself ‘witha dog fashion ‘of 'throw- 
ing kisses to her ‘from the tip of his nose, 
As she grew old enough to sit on the flodr, 
he would lie down beside her, curling him- 
self about her, while she amused herself by 
pulling out the ringsof his bair by hand- 
fuls; When she bad sequred an whusually 
large handful’ he would lifthis: hedd»and 
toss her a kiss,': It: was dmusing to watch 
him: when duties thickened ‘about him! and 
seemed to:call several ways at ence. He 
was a most faithful guardian of ‘the fields. 
Gates might be left: opened or closed, as 
suited the convenience or méemory'of those 
who used them. Captain. néver forgot or 
neglected the cattle or the fields. .Once he 
came in and found Arty and Jessie being 
bathed, meat i being roasted, bread being 
baked, cakes hardening their frosting, 
Baby crying, and things generally incourse 
of preparation for the: celebration of the 
glorious Fourth of July, on the morrow, 
and withal night coming on with more 
rapid pace than the family teas’. However 
glorious the Fourth and its 
which had for its object the raising of 
funds to build a church, the mightiof ‘the 
third was far enough from! brhiging:a fit- 
ting foretaste to one tired’ mother at Jeast. 
Touched by Baby’s grief, Captain immedi- 
ately donned his character of nurse-maid 
and curled himself about his little pet: 'The 
tears glistened presently onsmiling cheeks, 
and Mother, relieved of the last pound:of 
anxiety, could get through with all the rest 
nicely. The older babies began to enjoy 
their bath, for which there was going to: be 
no time to-morrow, and things were! pre- 
gressing swimmingly, when an alarm came 
that somebody, supposing Captain was on 
guard, as usual, had left the gate open, 
and the cattle were in: the field... Oap- 
tain sprang to his feet to confront 
this new emergency, and forthwith Baby 
began to cry again. He ran back to soothe 
her, aod some one whistled for him. He 
started off, and Baby cried louder than ever. 
So he came back to her, and oscillated be- 
tween the whistle and the wail, till his per- 
plexity became to greatfor the poor fellow 
fo bear. After a while he came tome with 
his trouble, and in answer to his. appeal I 
took Baby, dressing her brother and sister 
with her in my arms; and Uaptain speedily 
Geparted, rejoicing in the biessedness of 

















feeling the pressure of only one. duty ata 
‘time, and that one which he was.abun- 
dantly able satisfactorily to perform... 

The baby loved her trusty guardian, ashe 
deserved. The first word she ever spoke 
was his pame and the last smile that ever 
lighted up her beautiful face was giver .to 
him. And after the. little life was overno 
one of _us all searched the empty rooms so 

, often for the vanished. presence as did poor 
Oaptain. He had-been admitted freely to 
her room during her sickness; she loved 

. him.so much and brightened so. much when 
she saw him there; but after the change we 
could not bear to see him wonder at.the 
mystery of death and did not allow him.to 
enter the shaded .room.. He was, evidently 
perplexed about.the strange. ways we all 
had, and he seemed, to wonder at the 
crowds of friends who.came and went. .He 
was distressed that he: could not find the 
baby and that we would not allow.bim:to 
enter the room where he thought he knew 
she was, . After several.weeks he at last by 
some means gained admission to. the closed 

-reom, and then it was distressing to; see 

him search it over and over.again, pushing 
bis head behind every curtain and:smelling 
carefully every object he found; and finally 
coming to me, with his almest human eyes 
so full of wondcrand disappointment. He 
bad.often whined at the door’and begged 
me to. allow. him to go in, and had even 
tried .fercibly to crowd past. me once or 
twice when he had met me-coming from 
the apariment. I almost regretted that we 
chad not satisfied, him so far as;we could at 
first. But we were all so blinded -with our 

»gtief—or do,people. see clearer at such 

. times? Some, things we certainly, do. 
Even the hired-faerm-band could: never bear 

» to hear Baby’s name mentioned ‘after her 
burial 

‘Once it came. to pass that Captain made 
,anice distinction. between. the’ claims: of 
faithfulness and hospitality... He: never 

eaHowed. any one to come to the honge' be- 

fore we «were up in the morping; «bat at 

- proper |times, toall but pack peddlers, he 

- wagithe most hospitable of dogs. One day 

.@ favorite, playmate was: visiting Arty and 
Jessie. Nelly, Arty, Jessie, and. Captain 

- were all going in high giee to pick flowers 
and.to gather some of the beautiful peb- 
bles with which Minnesota abounds, hay- 
ing a basket to:put their treasuresin. A 
slight difference arose as to who should 
carry the basket. . Captain usually carried 
it; but this time the bouse children wanted 
it, and he waived his preference in their 
favor. Then Nelly wanted it and took it 
from Jessie, after some resistance from her 
and Arty. Oaptain looked soberly from 
one to the other, and then,:marching up to 
Nelly, with a grow], he took the basket from 
ber and returned it to Jessie. This settled 
the dispute, and the little folks moved on 
as ‘happily as before. Two men watched 
the scene and reported it, or we might 
never haye known of this frontier judicial 
decision. That Captain understood what 
was said in his hearing his actions abund- 
antly made manifest. 

Atone time friends came from a distance, 
tofind the mother ona sick-bed and the 

efather absent. The hours hanging rather 
fieavily; Mr. Ix,a thorou-hgoing farmer, 
who had done fully one mn’s part toward 
making our new State blossomras the rose, 
went out to see how dhe farm and stock 
were prospering. Captain accompanied him, 
and after looking about a little the guest 

‘said, partly to himself and partly to the 
dog: ‘‘1 wonder where those colts are.» 

~Osptain ran off, and in less than three min- 
utes had all the colts gathered before the 
visitor for his inspection. 

One year Captain’s master was absent 
for months together, only returning on 
Saturday evenings to spend the Sabbath ‘at 
hoine. Once he was away two weeks, and 
very impatient we all grew to see Papa 
again. At last the children were delighted 
one Saturday morning to hear that he was 
‘coming that night. But when night came 
itdid not bring him, and, though we were 
disappointed and lonely, we were going to 
try to enjoy the evening as well as we could 
alone. So we called’Captain in; but, to 
oursurprise, he was very un willing to come, 
He wus standing at the door, looking up 
and down tle road, eeaeiinny restless _ 
dissatisfied. 

Atlast, after much wondering noua 
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‘pulled and persuaded him: inte the house. 
| But be was small comfort or company .to 
-Us that night. He utterly refused ‘to le 


this. was Papa’s pet Juxury—or -to be inter- 

ested in anything; but persisted in standing 

atthe window nearest the road, with his 

head pushed under the-curtain, ali the even- 
ing. By this time we began to compre- 
hend that he too expecte® his-master, and 
was disappointed because he did not, come. 
At midnight ‘the master came, and found 
the faithful servant watching, though we 
were all asleep. 

Captain was the soul of helpfultess. 
When he first came to us he accompanied 
his master to ‘the house of a neighbor one 
evening. This was against orders; bit he 
was.only a puppy anhd:not yet fully set- 
tiled in‘hismew home, and so was excuéed. 
But he felt guilty, ind: followed ‘at:a dis- 
tance, Justas Papa’reached home he dis- 
covered that he had lost a mitten.on the 
way, and, as it was snowing, he decided 
that he must go backcfor it, though it was 
late; Turning to:do.so, he met Captain on 
the doorstep, with the missing mitten in his 
mouth. 

If the master went to the forest to: cut 
wood, Captain carried’ the ax. If a plow 
were to» be moved, Captain carried the 
heaviest end. If lumber was to be loaded, 
Captain took cone end in his: mouth and 
carried ‘it round! into proper position to be 
tossed upon the wagon. If colts were tobe 
haltered, he cornered them and kept them 
there till the operation was performed. If 
cows were to be got home, Captain always 

-brought them. At first his master carried 
the milk-pail to the yard, and opened the 
gate for him to get into the pasture ; but he 
soon learned ‘the proper time to go for 
them and got them of himself, though 
then he was so young and 80 fat‘and clumsy 
that he could not climb the pasture fence, 
and was obliged to go a very roundabout 
way to find a place where he could crawl 
under it. He afterward learned to climb 
fences; but he never could be driven’ to get 
the cows before it was time, asa hired man 
learned to his dissatisfaction one day when 
he wanted to milk early and get offtoa 

_ party. When the sheep ‘were to be fed 
during the long winter with grain or meal, 
Captain followed at his master’s heels, 
keeping the greedy flock at proper dis- 
tance; and when the empty pan was 
thrown down, he never failed to pick it 
carefully up in his mouth, jump over three 
fences which ran between the sheep-fold 
and the barn, and deposited it in its own 
place on a high shelf in the barn, being 
obliged to put his fore-feet on a box in or- 
der to reach the shelf. 

One winter, when gates and bars were 
left open and horses were allowed consid- 
erable liberty, some strange colts came one 
day into the yard. Captain at once began 
assiduously to cultivate their acquaintance. 
He wagged his bushy tail and ‘licked his 
nose at them, all the while working up 
nearer to them. Finally he got close 
enough to smell one of them, and then he 
forthwith changed his tactics and drove 
the whole company precipitately from the 
‘premises, never leaving them till he had 
seen’ them safe home. He had? satisfied 
himself by that momentary sniff whether 
“they belonged to the neighbor next north 
of us’ or to another who lived in the oppo- 
site direction, both having a considerable 
number of horses. “He always drove such 
intruders toward home, if he knew where 
they belonged ; and he generally did know. 
Indeed, if a stranger came into the neigh- 
borhood and’visited us pretty: often, Cap- 
tain would follow him home once, appar- 
ently to find out where he lived. 

Everybody kuew him for miles around, 
especially the boys, and many were the 
‘efforts made to buy or’steal him. ‘I should 
not dare to say. how many times he had his 
picture taken. Happy was the ‘boy who 
could borrow hint long enough te have bim 
sit' with him for a picture. 

He rarely undertook a’ task which he 
could not perform; but theré were some 
exceptions to this rule. For instance, 
when I carried Baby out in my artis, 
Captain wanted very much'’to carry her in 
his mouth. Once, when I went in great 
haste to the wood-pile to gather chips to 
hurry up the dinner, Captain rushed pant. 





down before the open fire we had made— 


ing and some matiee ah dalesetiions ant 





{ng up in.as great haste as land uidertook | 
40 help.. His paws: flew: among the chips) 
as fastas. my! hatds:and made more dust; 


‘but I .could« won ‘ehips » faster: —— We 
could. 1v Leo a 

might delate many: more ‘qustédotes 
illustrative of bis helpfulness, sagécity, | 
and sytipathy; but l have probably written 
enotgh to establish my claim that he was 


an uncommonly skillfally constructed ‘ma- 


chine. Indeed, perhaps I |have'ran on 80 
long that you may have begun tosuspect that 
Lam @ talking: machine myself andstand in 
need of being wound up. Therefore, 
make my salaam and retire. 

eR 


MARM PALMER'S SCHOOL. 
BY ADELAIDE 8. BILL, ; 


‘Ont yes,” said Grandmother, ag #he 
sat by the fireside, cosily knitting father’s 
winter stockings, “I remember'very well 
the first school I ever went to; very’ well, 
indeed. It‘ was dow the long lane ‘by 
Puddle Dock, at Marm Palmer's house, 
Marm ‘Palmer ‘was a widows woman, that 
was much set by and respécted’' not a low 
kind of a woman. Oh! no; they woaldn’t 
send children to school toa low kindof a 
woman. Very nice woman, indeed. 

‘‘There weren’t any public’ s¢hvols for 
girls in my days, except in the ‘morning 
from five till seven. Sister Nabby'tised'to 
get up very early and go to it.’ That was 
how stile came to be a better scholar ‘than 
I.: Loizy used to ‘go, too; but Mother 
thought I was too young, so they sent me 
to Marm Palmer’s. “We ‘paid seven and 
six; or nine shillings, for three months’ 
schooling—from April till July. She taught 
us reading, spelling, and sewing: All the 
different stitches on muslin; and we 
worked samplers. First we' made the 
great letters,then the little letters, fhen 
laid stitch, and then eyelet-hole’ stitch. 
Lots of the girls worked’ samplers with 
Adam and Eve under a tree full of apples 
and ‘the old serpent climbing the tree, and 
some suitable verses worked underneath. 

‘*T remember one Debby Baxter worked 
before she was ten years old. You go to 
my bureau-drawer, dear, and in the left- 
hand further corner you will find it.” 

Our Willing Hands hastened to obey: 

“ Here it is, Grandma.” 

‘Thank you, dear. Debby was my par- 
ticular mate. We went to school a*good 
many years together. When she died she 
gave me her sampler to’ remember her by, 
and I’ve kept it ever since. You see they 
didn’t spell in those days just as they do 
now.” 


Benj Baxter born June 19. 1765 
Lydia Baxter born Jany the 4. 1757 
Marrid July the 19 1787 
Mary Baxter the daughter of Benjamin and Lyd 
born april the 12 1790 died July the 30 1801 
B, B. , 
The Sweet Remembrance of the Just 
Shall ever flourish tho in the dust 


M.B. 


Sigh not ye winds as passing over 
The chambers of the dead ye fly 
Weep not ye dews for these no more 
Shall ever weep shall ever sigh 


Why mourn the throbbing hearts at rest 

How still it lies within the brest 

Why mourn since death presents us pece 
and im the grave our sorrows cease 


The shattered bark from adverse winds 
rest in this peacful haven finds. 

And when the storms of life are past 
hope drops her anchor here at last 


DEBORAH BAXTER ; 
Two willows 
a 


Deo. 1801. 

* That used tobe our fancy work when 
I was young. I can see Debby at work 
upon her sampler now.” 

Grandmother was silent. for a few mo- 
ments, as if she ‘were thinking of all the 
dear ones who had gone home before her, 
until our Little Student abked if that was 
all they learned. 

“Nearly. Saturdays we had the com- 
mandments to learn and the catechism to 
recite—not the Long one, but the Short ore: 
‘First man? First woman? Who made 
you, Miss?’ Marm Palmer/was very polite 
“polite again as the teachers are ‘nowa- 
days. She always’ said ‘Yes, Miss,» and 
‘No, Miss,” and taught-us to bay ¥ — 
Marm,): and “No, Marm,’” ° 
» “Did you say she kept her school ” the 
kitchen?” 

“Yes, dear. It was’ bright; cheerful 
room, with the cleanest of ‘white floors, all 
sanded in diamonds. She ‘always made’ tis 
step on the partthat was hotyanded, Thtn 


the win poli eka 4 den full 
of nouyhteee frdead lavender 
and rosemary. She had a droll contriv- 
abe for a fly- TH tell you be 

made. She h é! two ‘shingles, tied to- 
gether at the,upper end, from the ceiling, 
and smeared the lower ends well with 
molasses—just as though you should put 
your fingers together and let the palms re- 
main apart Then when the flies,got pretty 
well stuck on one of.,the scholars would 
say: ‘‘Please,.Marm, may I’ clap the 
shingles?” ' 

The children Taughed right heartily at 
this very primitlye but truly successful 
manner of exterminating housekeepers’ 
abominations, Still ioe thought they pre 
ferred fly-paper, 

** Grandmother, do you remember what 
you used to wear to‘ ‘school abked our 
Proud Little Lady, 

“Do I remember’ what I used to wear? 
Yes, I remember,my.dress: camlet skirt, 
yellow flannel petticoat, and chintz dress 
—what you call calico— made low neck and 
short sleeves,’”” 

“How quéer!” gaia’ our Proud Little 
Lady, surveying her own pretty dress with 
complacency. 

“We didn’t have overskirts and ruffles 
and things in those days. We were thank- 
ful if we got one of our elder sisters’ gowns 
made over for us. . Our shoes were of good 
stout leather. A man.came over from Rye 
and took our measure; and made them for 
us. They used. to. last longer than your 
fine French kid ones do. .We wore them 
one season for best and the next for every 
day. AndI wore a,bonnet made from one 
of my mother’s. old silk dresses—it came 
over my face considerable well, so I should 
not tan; and long knit silk mitts to cover 
my arms. That was my school rig. 

“I recollect. how. neat and prim 
Marm Palmer used, to look, with her 
spectacles and her «nice ‘white mob 
cap, with’ @ “black ribbon "round the 
fold, and her ¢hécke@ apron on, alj 
-Starched nice and'stiff like, with the little 
ones around her knee, teaching them their 
letters. We learned our letters different 
from what you do now: long fand crooked 
8; z wascalled ezzard ;°q was called q with 
a tail to it; & was ‘and-pussy-and.’ That 
was for the little scholars, tomake them 
learn. 

“She used to tell us that if we played 
withour dollies Sunday the ‘old fellow’ 
would ‘come and carry us off. Some’of the 
girls used to repeat a story she told to that 
effect and frighten us little ones.” 

“*Pooh! I shouldn’t have believed it 
if she had,” said Our Boy. ‘But then 
girls are such great scarecrows.” 

“‘Hush!”’ said Grandmother, reprovingly. 
‘Some of the naughty scholars used to 
bring fruit and plums ‘to school sometimes, 
and Marm Palmer would take them away 
and eat them herself. So one day one of 
the big girls'took out the stone from one 
of her plums and filled it with tar and 
pretended to de eating it. ‘Pretty soon 
Marm came along and took the ‘fruit 
away fromthe girl and ‘went to the 
window to eat it herself, as usual, She 
found "Out ‘her mistake after the ‘fruit 
was in her mouth, limagine; but she did 
not dare to say a word or punish the girl 
for the joke, for fear ‘the scholars would 
know what she herself was in the habit of 
doing. 

* “Our mothers used éften to make her little 

presents of cap-ribbons and such like and 
invite her out to tea. -When she came 
home from these tea-drinkings they always 
gave her several slices of ‘Cake to “put ia 
her pocket to carry ‘home; and then she 
would havea ‘set out’ herself, with bis: 
euit and preserve and things. ‘When she 
was going to have company she always 
brought her silver spoons into the school, 
to scour them poe vesg was hearing our 
lessons. ° 

“Oh? yes; nice Woman,” said Grand- 
_ Wiother, relapsing into thought again. 

nnn 

A maw from one of the tural ‘districts 
recently went to Washington to see the sights. 
A meniber of the House’ said: “Come up to- 
morrow, and IL. will give © you a seat on the 
floor of the House.” ‘No, you don’t!’ re- 
plied Jonathan. ‘1 always manage to havea 
Int Wrasthn'tanhe ann onan Jaden 
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Selvttions, 
suausoRN AZAR BIN PAsefery by. 


Wuart means this eager, anxious throng, 
Which moves- with bi haste along, 
These wondrdns by day? 
What means this strange commotion, pray r 
_ In accents hushed the throug reply: 
**Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 


» Fidei is this Jesus? pay, Peres he ry 
e city move so might 
A passing stranger,’ i skill 
To move the multitude at will? 
Again the stirring notes reply : 
*Jesus.of Nazareth passeth by.” 


Jesus! "ts he who once below 
Man’s pathway trod ,’mid pain and woe; 
And burdened ones, where’er be came, 
Bronght out their sick and deaf and lame. 
The blind rejoiced to hear the cry: 

*§ Jestis of Nazareth passeth by.”” 


Again he comes! “From place to placg” 

His ee. ‘we can trace. 

He pauseth at our threshold—nay, 

He enters—tondesceénds to stay. 

Shull we not gladly raise the ‘ery? 
Jesus of Nazareth passeth by ?’ 


Ho! all ye heavy laden, come! 

Here’s pardon, comfort, rest, and home. 

Ye wanderers froma Father’s face, 

Return, accept his * oper grace. 

Ye tempted ones, there’s refuge nigh— 
“ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.”’ 


But if you still His call réfase, | _ 
Bit it Yon ondrous loveabuse,  _./ 
Soon will he sadly from you turn, 
Your bitter prayer for pardon spurn, 
* Too late! ; late!?? will be the ory, 
“Jesus of réth has passed by.” | 





THE BEA SE] SERPENT. 
postion has. lor long, been , asked. if 
are really is such a marine monster; but, 
‘as Prof. Agassiz said, ina lecture delivered 
in Philadelphia, in i849: ‘I have asked 
myself, ii connection with this stibject, 
whether there is not such an animal as the 
sea serpent. There are many who_ will 
doubt its existence until it ean be brought 
under the dissecting knife; but it has been 
seen by so many°on whom we may rely 
that it would be wrong to doubt any longer. 
The truth is, however, that if a naturalist 
had _to sketch. the outlines of an Ichthyosau- 
rus or Plesiosaurus from the remains we 
have of them he: would. make a drawing 
very similar-to the sea serpent as he has 
been described. There, are. reasons,, to 
think thatthe parts are soft and perishable ; 
but I shall consider it possible that it will 
be the Fea fortune of some person on the 
coast of Norwayor South America to find’ 
a living representation of this type of 
reptile, which is thought to have died out.” 
As léng) as the yedr 1688 one Dr. 
Josselyn ‘tells ts of a se& serpent or snake 
os lay coiled up on a rock at Cape Ann. 
A. boat passing-by, yith Bp lish .and. to 
ave shot. /the 
serpent; but the In oe S deeato them, 
saying that if he were, not killed outright 
they would be in danger of their lives. In 
August 1817 and 1818 it was seen off 
Nahant, and also in Gloucester harbor for 
the first time. On the'18th and 14th days 
of Angvats 1819, many people were 
athere together on. Long Beach, 
Nahant, to look at the sea serpent. Writ: 
ten. depositions of its appearance were 
taken. It was represented to have been 
from fifty to seventy feet long, ‘‘as large 
as a barrel,” writes one who saw it, ‘and 
moving swiftly, with its head several feet 
above the waves.” It may be interesting 
to many to read some further account of 
its appearance in former yéars, as narrated 
by those who saw the animal 

The late Amos Lawrence, of Boston, 
under. date of a.letter written April 26th, 
1849, said: ‘‘I have never had any doubt 
of the existence.of thesea serpent since 
the morning he was seen off Nahant by 
pacha Lay through his famous mast- 
y-glass; for within the next two 

4 oS pavers with Mr, Samuel Cabot 
and, Mr. Daniel P. Parker (I think), and 
other persons besides, who had spent part of 
that morning in watching its movements. 
In addition, Col.. Harris, the commander 
at Fort In mmr told me that the 
creature had been seen by a number of his 
soldiers, while standin a in the early 
dawn, “sometime before the show’ at 
Nahant; ‘and Col. Harris believed it as 


firmly as though the creature were drawn. 


up before us in State Street, where we then 
were. I again say I have never. from 
that. day to this had a doubt of the sea 
serpent’s existence.” 

The Mr. Oemanet bcd Lowmes 
refers gave a on'of the anim 
a letter to Col. T. H. Perkins, dated Ay 
19th, ae He left Nahant af'seven in the 
morning for Boston, and was surprised) to 
find so many peo le on the; beach and fing 
several boats g off and in the 
While looking at the boats, his a 
was suddenly arrested by ano ect cnee 
= from the water, at the ce. of 

one hundred yards, which gave to’ 

his mind at the first glance the idea of a 
horse’s head. At a short 


the head were t or: tem, : pro- 
tuberances and at short intervals two or 
three more. - 


Yr. ‘Cabot sree now steed that aud 





‘THE INDEPEN DENT. ‘ 


was the sea serpent, ‘and investigated his 
pee as accurately as- he could. 
e head _ eee eee: was 


ced th 
Ned 
de rd 
eee eye to several ih eboats in the tance, 


one of which was beyond him, and by 


H anone: the relative lommthe he calculated 


tovae t Vast pei from deh edad 8 anes 
to 
oun wt ay e of th RUE ae 


not be less than eighty feet ie 

In crossing the Short Beach, , 2a or three 
hours ‘aftér, he Hadis longer view of thim, 
but at a greater distance. He was moving 
more rapidly, causing a white foam under 
his ‘“‘chin” and a Tong wake. At this 
time there were two or three hundred 
people om the beach and on the ’hights 
each side, who were very favorably sity- 
ated to observe him. 

“James Prince, Esq., marshal of. the 
district (to whom Mr. 
refers), ae to Judge Davis, under date 
August, 1 
serpent.” In describing him, he says ‘‘his 
head" appeared ' about three feet out ‘of 


back. He passed three times, at a moder- 
ate rate, across the bay; but £0 fleet as to 
occasion a foam in A water.” He judged 
the creature to’be from: fifty to-not. more 
than sixty feet in length. Mr. Prince 
writes that he had'seven distinct views of 
him, and at some of them the animal was 
not more than a hundred ‘yards distant. 
On passing the Little perch, in company 
with Mr. James Magee, of Boston, ey 
saw him. again, and concluded;he 

fn consequence of the number of boats in 
‘the offing in pursuit’ of ‘him,'thé noise ‘of 


F. Newhall, of Saugus; 
describes him ag fe timid maimed.” ‘ 
Mr. Newhall says: “As he approached 
the shore he raised his head, apparent 
about ;six feet, and. moved very, rapidly.” 
ane white spray on each side his neck, 

1d be séen ‘ashe ‘plowed ‘through ‘ ‘thie 
eames He came so near astos le 
spectators, and then ‘suddenly “= 
As he turned: short, the snaieiiiia form 
became apparent, bending like an eel. 
He appeared to be from fifty to sevérity 
feet. in length. Behind his. head. wag a 
succession of bunches or humps upon his 
back, which the stin canted to glistem ‘like 


glass 
J uly Bth, 1826, the sea serpent was again 
seen’ off Nahant, a brief account: of ‘his 
visit being printed in the Lynn Mirror of 
that date. 
In 1849 John. Marston, of 
saw and describes him ‘as 
ei hty to an-hundred feet Tong, says: 
saw the whole body of the serpent—not 
his wake, but. the fish itself. It would rise 
in the water, with an undulatory motion; 
and then all ‘his b would sink, except 
his‘head. This o¢ctirred on a calm ‘morn: 
ing, at about 8 o’clock.” ‘ Mr. Marston had 
scene constantly engaged in fishing since 
a gh but he had never before seen 
ing like. this. monster. . Little has 
a heard of him that is reliable, of late 
years, until his recent ‘ap ce off 
Cape Cod, on the afternoon of July 17th. 
A correspondent of ‘the ’ Philadelphia 
Bullatin, who wasa passenger on the 
steamer’ ‘‘Roman,”. on. her voyage from 
Boston to Philadelphia, writes: ‘‘ The 
creature was within four hundred yards of 
the steamer. As we brought our Y rnatiiie 
glasses to bear upon him a’ swordfish ‘of 
medium sizé rose to ‘thé surface and 
advanced to attack-the object of our curi- 
osity.,. When the swordfish first. attacked 
him he..reared his , head at least ten. feet 
aboye the water, and then dove down once 
more. These actions he kept repeating, 
so that we had a fine opportunity to to wetd. 
tinizé him. His head was rather flat and 
closely resembled that of aturtle. The 
fin we: first observed was on the back, 
several feet from his head, while small fins 
rotruded on each side. The body was at 
east eighty inches in: diameter and present- 
ed. & any surface,;, covered with a lege 
coarse When. he reared his head 
the water seemed fairly to boil ashe apidiy 
clove his way through the waves, so that by 
far the largest part-of his body must have 
been under the water. We catimated his 
length to be at leabt sixty feet.” 


wer tae atte the sea monster was oe 
yacht Tepe sean Wt tescthea 


scott, 
P from 


lizard-shaped long; flat on 
top, from two te two,andea half feet across, | 
th eyes large and prominent, set well | 





a | pharelihdt Ba 
Ww asion. 
His head was raised aboot Sight feet ally. 


it 


dive and showing a 





Lawrence also | 


6th, that he ‘‘has seen,the sea | large th 


water. He counted thirteen bunches on his | 


whose oars must have disturbed him, as she) 
sepetres to be a harmless, timid a 


{ e cial 54 1Ont arfee 
p pada, Blind 1 all 2 an) 
ee ae 


wh by ai 
ode P. ‘Thomas, also of Swamp- 
| sooth, while fobstr 


creature. _, Jes ite Morea in 
rising from he be as resembling that of 
as it would appear in coming 
slowly éndwise dut of the water. 
.We leave our readers to. compare the 
erent, descriptions ofthis creature as 
they have been made from time to time. 


For...oursel we are) ed to call, him 
the > Tehthyosanrus " which we consider a 


bon tne then ugh, , even for the ‘sea ser- 


aiken ‘August 9th. 





oy GEASSHOPFER Dayners,—Prof. Charles 
V. Riley read a paper at the Detroit meet- 
ing of*the American Association for “thie 
Advancement of Science on ‘‘ Locusts as 
Food for Man.” The introductory portion 
of this paper was historical, tracing the use 
of locusts as human food to ther earliest 
times of which there is record, Among 
the Nineveh sculptures aregrepresentations 
of me netfee gee m4 meats to a place 
fe . some ofthe men are 
ryir bg put gn which locusts are tied. 
k of “Leviticus the locust is 
classed with ‘‘ clean meats”? and elsewhere 
a azebiegrgt mde seenpete ) of as food 
or man. | Herodotus me a_ locust- 
éating tribe in Ethiopia and Livingstone 
witnesses to the existence of this habit 
among--modern African tribes. Even in 
the cities of Morocco locusts*are offered 
for sale in the markets and eating-houses. 
Many American tribes use ‘this: insect for 
food. In Southern Russia the locusts’ are 
salted and smoked,.:In: Morocco they are 
oiled and then fried. Prof. Riley hashad 
the locust cooked in a variety of ways, in 
order to testits flavor. ‘This he pronounces 
‘‘quite agreeable.” Fried or roasted in 
their own oil, they have, he says, 8 pleasant, 
nutty flavor.—. 7 Science Monthly. 





WHAT EVERY ONE NEEDS. 
SANDERS’S 


SPRING HAND STAMP, 


With Two ‘Attachments. 
No. 1—For Printing Cards, Envelopes, La- 
bels, etc. 
No. 2—For_ Cancel ps by 
ts printing on their face the name, . and 
in, addition to perfornting them. 
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y other inthe market, while its price 
bencot er tr are sold. 
“we use one or Sere ie Hand 
Stamps,’ — conlaae it Septrter'te to Hit — = 
Berger, Cashier Third National Bank, Oincimnati, 

“‘Sanders’s Spring Hand Stamp’ supplies aaa 
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Christian Union. 
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CATARRH! | 


Acute, Chronic and Ulcerative, 
Iastantly ea ta yo per- 


eA ” CURE. 
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Habit Cured. 
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DR. F. E. MARSH, — 
Quiney, Mich. 
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BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 


Pea Ry Bay 3 
oe aie made without 


fointes ‘Furuaces 
zine ae gat fre Ba ltimore Fire-place 


Heate 
has greater power and prithiaady than any Heater 
pag - $ Elevated Oven Hot Closet 
Our Favorite { He en Ho 
Standard { Bovated aj and Cooking 
Princess C€88 {Mat-top RANGE. 
ade Cehinet. { Portable Hot Closet RANGE. 


workers See eee oe for, family use; splendid 


St. STOVES in in = varietios, 


a "BOYNTON & COo., 
234 Water Street, New York. 
Bend for Circulars. 


SANFORD’S {’Sens@unire? HEATER, 


— most valuable a we now claim Pe 
without an equal for power, economy, conve- 
nience, durability and style. 


STAG'S HEAD ‘¥sven"?s RANGE, 


or. without Boh. Cl ot, Ww Water 
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SANFORD 5 ‘MAMMOTH HEATERS 
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THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 24! Water St., New York.’ 


CULVER S&SIMONDS’ 


Hot Water and HOT AIk FURNACES, Bieva- 
ted and Low-Oven RANGES, KEGIS< 
TERS, and VENTILATORS. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The Simonds Manufacturing Co.,, 
50 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for Illustrated Cutalagte 
Among the churches using our furnaces are those 

of Drs. Ormiston, Rogers, Hastings, and Lidiow. 
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-Susurance. 
INSURANCE NOTES. 


Txm National Insurance’ Convention, | 


which ¢onsumed the whole of the week in| 
its deliberations, in this city, adjourned | 


without haying done anytbing more im. | 


portant than to. give expression to the 


opinions and wishes of its members. But. 
The Convention | 
and | 
without the power to make any Dinding . 
laws, its action could only have a moral | 


that was something. 
being _altogether a voluntary one 


influence. As the president sensibly re- 
marked, in his opening address: 

“Whatever, moreover, this Convention 
can do in the interests of harmony, uni- | 
formity, and reciprocity among and be- : 
tween the various state insurance depart- 
ments, consistent with safety, should be | 
done. Indeed, this was the germinal idea 
from which sprang this organization— 
The National. Insurance Convention. It 
has alzeady, done, much, in this direction. 
It can do much more.’ There are many 
ways In whieh, if we will yield individual | 
obedience to opr. joint action, burdens. can 
be lightened, official action can be relieved | 
of suspic’on, and supervision can be made 
useful, effective, and comparatively eco- 
nomical.” 

The following resolution was introduced. 
and passed nem. con. on the second day es 
the Gonvention : 

** Resolved, As the sense of this Conven- 

tion that the present practice of life and 
fire insurance companies in loaning money 
on the stock of other life and fire insur- 
ance companies as collateral is erroneous 
and should be abandoned.” 
The principal excitement of the Convention 
grew out of the address of Mr. Finch, of 
Indiana, who made a deliberate attack 
upon the very principle of life insurance, 
but without doing any particular harm to 
anybody. 

—During the past year there were 504 
fires in Paris, of wh‘ch number 872 did 
serious damage. In 497 cases the loss of 
house property was covered by insurance 
and in 884 cases the furniture was insured. 
The damage done by three great fires 
which occurred in manufactories at Menil- 
montantand Vincennes. has not yet been 
ascertained; but the injury done by the 
501 other fires is estimated at 8,475,000 
francs ($685,000). ‘The greatest number of 
fires occurred between seven in the eyen- 
ing ard midnight, more especially between 
nine and ten o’cleck, when there ‘were as 
many as 41; but there were very féw be- 
tween two and eight in the’ morning. 
Among the causes to which the fires were 
attributed were: alcohol, 9; matches, 16; 
gas-burners, 6; stoves, 20;. boiler exlpo- 
sions, 4; sparks, 20; escape of gas, 7; 
lighted paper, 22; stove-pipes setting fire 
to woodwork, 23; overbeating of stoves, 
4; smoking, 2; and exposed lights, 47. In 
160 cases the origin of the fire was un- 
known. 


—That lively paper, the Baltimore Under- 
writer, Bays: 

** The suspicion of incendiarism fs often | 
entertained when the lesser charge of heed- ' 
lessness would be more er The annual 
report of our fire marshals are full of such 
instances. The writer of this paragraph 
saw lying on the footwalk the head of a 

‘parlor match.’ Why he happened 10 see 
it is among the accidents which nobody can 
explain. Nootber person saw it; no foot of 
man or tooth of rodent touched it; no liy- 
ing being, biped or quadruped; was witb- 
fn six feet of it, The day was damp and 
the sun was behind acloud. All at once, 
of its own motion, the little brown bit of 
latent combustion exploded and fizzed 
itself.out. There was no harm done, of 
course, and the only effeet produced was a 
few minutes’ wonder. If that explosion 
had taken place among bits of paper, shav- 
logs, or,any other dry litter, or if a lady’s 
light skirts bad been passing over the spot, 
there would have been an ‘ alarm of fire.’ 
The moral of this trifling incident sparkles 
for-itself.” 


—A neat fire, though quenched in its 
incipiency, was fécently discovered in the 
Western Union Telegraph office at Cincin- 
nati. It appears tbat the wires in the 
operating room connecting with the vari- 
ous lines outside pass through an enclosure 
of pine wainscoting, Here it. is thought 
that some grecdy mouse on a foraging ex- 
cursion gnawed the insulation, composed 
of cotton threads soaked in paraffine, from 
the wires, bringing some of them together 


| and connectiug some of the me batteries 
into what is technically termed a “sbort 
cient,” thus heating the wire and firing 
| the iogulating composition.. The smeke 
wasifortunately perceived, the wainscoting 
torn down, and the fire disclosed and ex- 
tinguished, The damage was trifiing; but 
for the timely discovery of the fire in its 
| early stage and the promptitude with which 
| if was extinguished this secret mischief 
might haye been followed by great loss, 


—The total capital of all.the insurance 
companies of all kinds in the State of New 
York is $32,000,000, and the average divi- 
dend paid for the year 1874 was 11.27 per 
cent. The year 1874 was an exception. 
ably profitable one for fire {nsurance com- 
panies. Fire insurance companies pay 
taxes on all of their capital and other assets 
which are not balanced by liabilitiee— 
liabilities.as defined by the state laws—or 
invested in, Government bonds, which are 
exempt from taxation. During 1874 the 
fire and marine insurance companies alone 
of this state paid in taxes $617,844. 82. 


—On the ist ult. Insurance Commission- 
er Stedman, of Connecticut, was refused 
access to the books: of the . American 
National Life and Trust Company, and he 
has arrested the president, Mr. B. Noyes, 
for violating the statute. 


— 


j 





Liverpool 
and London 
dnd Globe Insurance Company 


On the 8ist of December last the total assets of the 


company were 
$26,740,000, 

and the total surplus over all liabilities, including 

capital and reinsurance of. current risks, 


$2,302,000. 
The net fire profits of the half-year ending June 
30th increase these figures by 
$642,640, 
thus making the total assets 
$27,382,000 


and the net surplus over all liabilities, including cap- 
ital, exceed 








$2,945,000. 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
Resident: Secretary. 
» No.4 WILLiaM St., NEw YORK, Sept. 10th, 1875. 
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INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J.M. Srvuarr, Secretary. 
W. H.C. Binruerr, Actuary. 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


MARKET ST., NEWARK. 
pith itt ga Wine 
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MUTUAL LIFE! 





EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Assets . ae. me oe $28,000,000 
Annual Cash Income... . 10,000,000 
Surplus. .. . . . «ss ~=©4,000,000 


The Business is conducted upon methods 
which have been approved by long ex- 
perience—namely: 

ALL PREMIUMS ARE RECEIVED IN CASH, 
ALL LOSSES ARE PAID IN CASH, 
NO NOTES ARE TAKEN, 
THERE ARE NO UNREALIZABLE ASSETS. 


The Assets of the Society are invested 
only in First-Class Convertible Prop- 
erty, as restricted by the Insurance Laws 
of the State of New York. These invest- 
ments are beyond the reach of MonETary 
Drstursances, furnishing a Security 
which is of great value to those depend- 
ing upon their insurance policies for 
the ultimate support of their families. 


The. Lives insured are carefully selected, 
The surplus premiums are returned an- 
NUALLy to the policyholders. 

During the year 1874 this Society re- 
turned four million eight hundred and 
sixteen thousand dollars to policyholders 
and their families in dividends, death- 
claims, ets, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


HENRY B. HYDE, JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADHE, HENRY M.ALEXANDER, 
GEORGE D. MORGAN, BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
WILLIAMG. LAMBERT, ROBERT L. KENNEDY, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. WILLIAM WALKER, 
HENRY Q. MARQUAND, HENRY DAY, 

JAMES LOW. WM. T. BLODGETT, 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, ASHBEL GREEN, 

JAS. W. ALEXANDER. WAYMAN CROW, 
HENRY S. TERBELL, JAMES M. BEEBE, 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS, 
THOMASS. YOUNG, | THOMAS A. BIDDLE, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, THEODORE CUYLER, 
ROBERT BLISS, CYRUS W. FIELD, 
WILLIAMH. FOGG, | GEORGE H. STUART, 
DANIEL D. LORD, JOHN J. DONALDSON, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, GEORGE G. KELLOGG, 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY, 
SIMEON FITCH, SAMUEL HOLMES, 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D., J. F. NAVARRO, 
BENJ,F.RANDOLPH, W.WHITEWRIGHT, Jr., 
ALANSON TRASK, JOHN J. McCOOK, 
JOHN T. MOORE, E. JUDSON HAWLEY, 
PARKER HANDY, ALEXANDER P. IRVIN, 
JOHN SLOANE, D.HENRY SMITH. 


HENRY B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vict-PRESIDENT. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, SECRETARY. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, ActUARY. 


Principal Office at 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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*¢ So Much Insurance for so Much 
Money.” 


ST. LOUIS 


LIFE INSURANCE 


A STRONG STOCK COMPANY, 
Giving a MAXIMUM In- 
swrance for a MINI- 
MUM Premium. 





THE 


National . Life 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


157 to163 LaSalle St., 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
where the business of the Company is transacted. 


Cash CAGMHAL, ». corrnsoncasconcscsncet 1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, July 1st, 1875. . 3,787,386 25 
Total Liabilities, July 1st, 

GIG Were 0 ons canontat naenennn> spbati 2,316,539 70 


Surplus, being security addi- 
tional to the Reinsurance 
PR i. ac cnt wetinns-adinnteinnes 1,470,846 55 
JOHN V. FARWHLL, President. 
L. D. CORTRIGHT, Vice-President. 
J. F. CRANK, 
EMERSON W. PEET, ‘Actuary. 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y Ist,1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus . . 1,292,543 41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, Term 
insurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


a special feature in this company. Send for circulars 





and pamphlets issued by this company. 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 


8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
HALSKEY- STEVENS, Sec’y 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y. 
L. W. MEECH, Actuary. 
B. 0. GOODWIN, Gen’! Agent, 161 Broadway, N.Y. 


OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 25th, 1875. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairson 
Bhat me 1874: 


Pict January Iss to diet December Fert. 96512006 2 
anuar: t m 
Premiums on Policies not marked 6 

January, 1874.. 


Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,945,344 40 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 


Premiums marked off from Ist January 
ps: to ist December. 1874......2.:--00s+- ~ $6,480.97 
Loss°s paid during the eae period.. 


53 
2,370,659 96 

Fina the foto onan 
tes and 


viz: 
ok, Gity, Bank, and rae fe $9,951,090 09 


Heal stave an Estate noe = d'Bonds Sa oe Priam . 





ee we ewer ene eceeeseeeeeeeesees 





8 of Premiums and Expenses....... 
The Com: 
United 


ae gory ey stimated at. 00 
Premi peste — Bills Receivable...... 2.508800 a 
Cash in Bank. cccss. scscsssscesecessecccee,  9RI9'S4 
Total Amount of Assets........... 916,098,584 74 


Six per cent. interest on the outstandinz certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment ofinterest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 


TRUSTEES: 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, 


ate at ae 









ROY 


YAL P: 
“3 
AM H, WEB 
D. a 

















October 7, 1875.] 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


‘OFFICE, No. 186 BROADWAY. 
ORTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of July, 1875, 


ae om Sividends.” : i - 2 : 7 ; i Tree FY 


Net Sur 
TotalAssets - - - * - "= * * @ © $5,754,214 85 
SUMMARY or ASSETS, 











Bank 

State and 

eae 
in bands 








CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
J.H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


JULY 18rH, 1875, 





KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE eX SUH AN CE COMPANY, 
No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 


Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1876... WS io ait shia ins atedinaie aad dinatinian 4 $7,440,230 62 
DUNG. hoe Sinn sdetccnguce seemessccteV eves cubpneraistunst elie cihneacedmena 1,468,042 86 


Ratio of Bugouse (including Taxes Taxes) cia Inconie, 10.97. 


Premium Note Assets.....-....000000 $3, sadion as 2-98): 433 is sar7 $37 33 


a From the surplus ‘or a, 408; as ‘sé ‘the Com = AF Droportir an whet rion available on set- 
ment of next ANNU: ionare to. n surplus. 
The return premium (Dividend) f for ist will, on most policies, be larg: 

The itive and p os et by th thet , 2EE ven abov: 


conservative ent management of th impany 
deemed a sufficient cuaraney, that the best tetovents o OF wae ders are honestly prot and sly 
RBOCKER continues to offer liberal contracts of insurance and to earnestly commend the 
licies o er value, and are 


0! 
The KNICKE 

“SAVINGS BAN VK PLAN. Po. n this plan bear on their facea definite cash surrender 

thereby rendered as negotiable asa United States Bond. 


hw, W. DERBY M.D., Gonsuit ng Physician. Matsa WW TOTNGON oon, 'N Counsel. 
F. COLLINS, M: not Agencies. JOHN F. NICHOLS, 








CONTINENTAL |yy ANHATTA N 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 
100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. INSURANCE og 


— OF NEW YORK, 


Gisbia: Suht'i6e)"96, Gaeod aueer-| Pak 156 and 158 Broadway, 


- - - Claims; 
Liabilities 217,405 S54 has paid ae iad tedtriaenda t to Policy holders; 
Brooklyn Department: has a of S28 Assets Tr overy Oh $100 Lia. 


bilities. 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, Its ratioof Expenses to Receints in 1874 was only 
. about IM per ce: 
BROOKLYN; 
THE INTEREST ACCOUNT caida ‘THE CLAIMS PAarp. 


1066 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, B. D. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
oe COMPANY. 





DIRECTORS: 














DIRECTORS. 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. Evry STOKES, EDWARD SCHELL, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. ‘AwBnosnC. GsLAND, Sone W Boren, 
URL K, H M BARNEY RP Pee 2 STOCK, 
BENJ. G. RRNOLD tA aye TURNORR, DENTON PEARSALL, J. L, HALSEY, 
A. A, f SAWYER, EDWARD HAIGHT, JOHN D. Russ, 
8 Sa DEN RUS SORTISS. JAMES M. MCLEAN, P. VAN ZANDT LANR, 
HE ¥ Or BOWEN RK a WHITE joum f JAMES E. YEATMAN, 
WILLIAM MVAIL,”  CHARI-BS LAMSON Woy Eee, eee “Ghivago 
TAHEODORMK I. HUSTED,WELLINGTON CLAPP, WM. A. SEAVER, N. K. Mason, y 
WM. H.CASWELL, ‘HENRYF.SPAULDING, | RC. WS, San Francisco, 
D. ARNOLD. JOHN PAINE, j FFIN, Jacos NAYLO ? 
WM. M. RICHARDS, BERT H. McCURDY ALBERT CLARK, phia, 
B. CLAFLIN ANIEL 8, MILLER, JOHN T. Y, SETH TURNER, 
D JOHN H. EARLE, JAMES STOKES, JR., JOHN H. WATSON, 
C.J. WEY, BERRY SS poorn AUGUSTUS SCHELL, W. K. HINMAN. 
JO . MAI A H. GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
ARO een, LW Rea R TA 5 A 
ee RIKER N ERae OHNSON PRESIDENT, 
WwW. OORLI ae iia, | HENBY STOKES. C. Y. WEMPLE, 
QEO. W. LAN HARTWELI ACTUARY 
J secreen” F- SLATER. J. Ls i HALSEY. 8. N. STEBBINS. 
TOWN: J: SEMELE:} assistant Secretaries. 
ABIAM M. Ree ‘EL RSrowes, | : 
Sonn x % 
United States Life Insurance Co., 


ST. PAUL |=" 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
FIRE AND MARINE 


om ASSETS NEARLY LT 84,000,000. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


LOAM RRCURITY BOONGM 
lenetiaieadiiiae semateieans 
Cash Capifal - + = = = $400,000.00 CUAa. B 
Cash Surplus - = - « = 482,816.48 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
Total Cash Assets, July 
Ist, 1875. - - = + = $832,816.48 


STEEL ENGRAVING 





This Company commenced business ten (10) years 
ago, with $75,000 cash capital. Its progress has been 


rapid and the indempity offered by it unsurpassed. Charles Sumner 


J. C. BURBANK, President. 
C. A. BIGELOW, Secretary. 


Before You Start, 


INSURE IN THE 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.70. 





TRAVELERS | “tziec cova, rman 


261 Broadway, N.Y. City, 








THE INDEPENDENT. as | 99 








THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 





THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than 110.000 Policies § Issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, AND LIBERALITY IN THE 


SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


“PONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” 


gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur- 
passed by any other form of policy. 


All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION IN 


PAID-UP INSURANCE 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 


CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an important one. 
Many Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companiesdo not begin 
to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years’ premiums 
thereon. 

The PRESENT of. this Company is all that could be desired, and, with the ex. 
periences and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE that can be given, . If you want a Policy, investigate the claims of 
this Company to your confidence. and support, Information as to Insurance or 
Agencies cheerfully furnished upon application to the Home Office. “ 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Faery romesey and Actuary. | 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies . 


* 
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Farm and nd Garden, 


GROWING NG GRAPES 





select a e" and rather poor sell, with an pe 
cline sufficient to carry off heavy 

diately. Leyel land will do, if ate | 
rich. Gravelly and stony land is “doubtless | 
best. In buying plants this fact should’be dis- 
tinctiy borne in mind: that the best are none too 
good and are in the end the ¢ eqpest. While 
it is trne® é wut the best 
plants should be set, it is particularly so with 
grapes. A weak plant is along time coming 
into bearing and is very dear asa gift. Better 
set one good strong vine than a dozen inferior 
ones. I should always give layers one year ‘ 
old the preference. But good strong vines 
can be grown in several different ways. What 
is wanted is young ‘oa With. plenty of Any 
fibrous roots. . : 

Clean cultivationis@essistiah toqneeess, No 
crop needs it more. It is impossible to raise 
good grapes with grass and weeds covering 
the ground. I prefer to trim my vines soon 
efter the fall of the | 
however, late tah 
tre fr ible { be brglted, 
especially in laying oon. ‘The very best time 
to bend a grape-vine is when it is wet. I trim 
very close. Two or three buds are enough to 
leave éach shoot.’ When trimmed, Ipy down. 
arld Birély Covér witW eafth, Which’ fs the best [ 
material for the purpose. Vines left up may 
do well ; but to make gure is is elyays advisa- 
ble to cover. 

Boon es the frute'bens tt the epring tri out" 
all superfitions shoots, such as barren ones, 
where two lor, gore shoots start from one bad: 
Leave only the strongest: Break off all -that 
spring up from the ground or start from old 
wood ; apa hi e.even advisable to sometimes 
thin out the fruit, but not generally. 

I am.not.an.adyorate of summer pruning to 
any “grent “extent.° Wodld-Only ‘head off the” 
most vigorous shoots, just tokeep them some- 
where within bounds. 

Grapes ripen best near the ground, and I 
keep down as low as possible, without ‘having 
them in danger of being spattered with dirt 
by the heavy rates,  Fiye-feet trellig ia: high » 
énouth for most ‘varieties. F think that the 
Catawba needs plenty of room to do well, 
while the Dela ward doéd best wien kept Ina 
perpendicular position and hot alf6wed ‘to 
grow over four feet high. Ofcourse, IT mean 
keep the fruit down to that Wistance ; the vines 
may grow as high as they will. 

I am confident that applying manure to 
grapes is a very great mistake, as it has a tend- 
ency to make too much «»wth of soft, unripe 
wood, making the fruit later in ripening, con- 
sequently more liable to be overtaken by frost, 
Manure als® rénders the -vine-ambore Hable to. 
disease and also greatly injures the flavor of 
the fruit. , : 

Perhaps it would be too much to say that no 
first quality of grapes, were ever raised, where. 
manure had been freely used. But, as for my- 
self, | will say that I have never yet seen any 
fine-flavored grapes where such a course had 
been pursued. 

Ihave 6ften been surprised at the slight de- 
mand for grapes in our city, and consequently 
low prices. But, after looking over the mar- 
kets and seeing what miserable green trash 
was sold for grapes, the wonder ceases to be 
that they are bought so sparifgly, but ‘that 
they are bought at all.. I will venture the 
assertion that a great majority of the grapes 
sold inour streets an@ groceries ere totally 
unfit to eat. I have attended fruit festivals 
held by several city churches where all other 
kinds of fruit were really ripe and fine, but 
the grapes were sour enough to set the ‘‘ chil- 
dren’s teeth on cage ** for four generations ‘to 
come. 

As long as the marketing of unripe fruit is 
persisted in just so long will there be a slight 
demand snd corréspondingly low prices. We 
are all too, anxious to get into the market first. 
It would be much better for all concerned if 
we would wait until we had something worth 
selling. 

I hardly dare say much as regards the best 
varieties to raise, well knowing that here we 
stand “fon holy ground ” avd that most. grape 
growers are very ticklish, on this subject. 
When taking into the account its hardiness, 
productiveness, and general adaptability to all 
soils, I unhesitatingly place the Concord at 
the head of the list asa market variety. It 
unquestionably occupies the same position 
among grapes that the Wilson does among 
strawberries. As Solon Robinson truly says: 
“Any one who has a few feet of éarth and sky 
over his head ¢an raise grapes if he will plant 
the Concord.” The Delaware is undoubtedly 
the best and most profitable fine-flavored 
variety. The Hartford is the best early grape. 


Thig.can be done, |. 
winte 3 _ ines |, 


Pe Oe eae an 


“Farmer, fre.aluxury Ghich Gn be 


cannot, in my opinion, be excelled. When I 
find any better kinds than the above, all things 
€ I shall certainly cultivate them. 
phad very little experience with the 
n, and am so far pleased. nike it. =>) 


oom and ito ae 

‘to me no pace & 
AD ve would not gy pot person ome 
-of the new varieties, as they have 
ity. While itis to be expected the 
most of them will prove worthless or pos- 
sess no sufficient advantage over the older 
ae as to be substituted for them, yet if we 


aa ET Ninak led tor “a 


time and money spent—provided, always, — 
we have not invested too heavily in these ex- 
periments. Isee no other way to improve 

pon the really valuable varieties we now 
Ossess except by this course. Were I to 
plant 1,000 vines, they should be divided 
about as follows: 500 Concords; 100 each of 
the Tt. Delawares,and Isabellas ; 50 
each o - aud Catawba; about six of 
the Clint: Pateiter should be com- 
posed of the many new-fashioned kinds with 
high-sounding names. 





Re 


HOW TO HAVE tele 
Ear_y fruits or vegetables, says The Maine 





all ‘Who possess'A smalt-plot of growndy> 
voting a few hours tothe garden. Tosucceed, 
in the first place, we should procure the earli- 
est Variety of 5 and iby saving for next 
year’s planting the seed of ‘the first fruit that 
ripens it can be brought to ripening in 
less ,time, ,eyery succeeding year, Provided 
the season is favorable, . Fb ingtahée; 
twenty years ago it was difficult to get my 
tnelons ripe béfors the fdii frost; and some 
years I only stcteeded “by covering them 
in. frogty nights; but by.saving for Plagting 

e need of ‘the earliest ripe Sruits I bave 
succeeded in having nice ripe musk-melons 
by the 15th of August and watermelons a 
few days later. For early vegetables I gen- 
erally plant the seed in the ground where 
they are to grow as early as the state of the 
soil. will permit {n the, spring, end advance 
wegetation by placing around ecarh “hill four 
bricks set on edge and covering with an 
&by-10 «pane , of glass. .In the first place, 
after well pulverizing the soil, the surface 
should be hoed or raised in small mounds, 
similar to potato Ais, and ‘the seed ‘coveréd 
lightly on the apex, and the protection of 
bricks and glass placed around each hill, 
Tomatoes, lima beans, and sometimes cu- 
cumbers, early sweet corn, ¢gte., are ad_ 
vanced in the same manner, . Aftertheweather 
becomes sufficiently warm the protecting glass 


and bricks are/removed and laid by for an- 


other season. I prefer planting the seed in the 
ground where the vegetables arg to mature to 
transplanting from a bhot-bed, as the growth 
after the plants come up is continuous, while 
the growth of tender plants from a hot-bed is 
generally checked for some days by transplant- 
ing to the open ground. Early potatoes may 
be had some three or four weeks sooner than 
their usual time of ripening by placing a small 
quantity cut fine In a box about the Ist of 
March and covering them with damp loam and 
sétiing them fear the kitchén dtove/and when 
the danger of spring frost has passed plant- 
ing or setting them out in a warm, sunny 
place in the ground. If the sprouts from the 
potatoes are inclined to grow too rapidly after 
they are-up in the box, set the hox ia a cooler 
place, which will not retard their growth and 
harden them till it is time to set them in the 
open ground. 

Among the chief attractions of a home in the 
country is @ farm, fruit garden; and an orchard 
of choice apple, pear, and plum trees, and a 
home where such luxuries are provided will 
always prove attractive to the children born on 
the place; end, although when they arrive at 
adult age they may become separated and re- 
side far from the home of their youth, the old 
homestead will always possess attractions 
which will cause longings to revisit the scenes 
and joys of our early days. 





DAIRY PRODUCTION. 


Mr. E. Lewis Sturtevant, of South Fram- 
ingham, Mass., has furnished the: Scientific 
Farmer the following : 

“ Through the courtesy of Professor Arnola, 
secretary of the American Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation, Iam in receipt of the Tenth Annual 
Report of the Association, a volume abound- 
ing if matters of ‘intefést to all dairymen. 
One table, prepared Pe the assistant secretary, 
E. J. ‘Widitsot, gives the “average results in 
cheese factories for 1874, from which 1 ex- 
tract the following summaries : 








The Isabella, Catawba, and Diana, for keeping, | 


“The everage pounds of milk toa ponnd of 





Rae¥ | 


‘ you.would wheat; or oats, on a clean plank 





THE, ENDERBN DENT 





_feetaber , di 














FES Ee RRR AMPS A nt 


yoo for the poy season of 187: 
factories was 9.94 pounds—ties 
being 11.43 pounds and 9.09 pour 


“The ave: sell rice of cheese | 

wv aly hae 
» oy 

average gross price received for milk a8 $4,357 | 

per hundred pounds. The net price received | 

by patrons for each 100 pounds of “miffk by 

12 factories’ was #1, 217. : 

-@ The average net yield per cow in 101, fac: . 
tories has beén’ $41.19. 

“The Syérage Of'the best dairies, $52.08. 

“‘The average of the poor dairies,"$30.09/ 

-“ We thus find that the average return in 
milk of cows kept during tha cheese season 
Of; 1874'in the best dairy district of America, 
pes In wine quarts, is-as below: 

Average for the. best dairies, dy 783 quarts 
per cow, 

® Average for the poorer seep I gph seer 
percow, — ; ] iw 

“ General average, 1,411 quiatté per tow. aay 

“The highest average forany-qne dairy was, +} 
during the season of niné months, 2,662 
quarts, 


“In 1878 I pu hed a paper, groum@ed ona 
very careful st of, all the materials within 
my reach, in whie th oceurs, the Tollowing eon- 
clusions: 


“That the ayerae yield 6f) dairies in New } 
York State (for a Reties Of years) is 1,300 ’ 
quarts. 

“That the average yield of the bast dairies {n- 
the state is 1,800 quarts. 

“Ty yiew ot the tendency to overestimate 
the productions of sour native cows, it seems 
to me useful and desirable to call attention to 
the fact that these filgures—1,300 and 1,800— 
may stand as constants (until revised by fur- 
ther facts) for the yields of milk in the dairy 
districts of the United States ; atid, further- 
more, that, with these as constants, each farm- 
eran readily determine the standing of his 
herd relatively, by the keeping of an accurate 
milk record."’ 


—— 
AMERICAN | SUMAC. 


Tue demand for American” ‘sumac, says the 
Shoe and Teather Reporter; hastucreased largely’ 
of late years amomg: morocco: manufacturers 
and dyers and many.improvements have been 
made in its preparation. The quality of the 
native article has mow arrived at great perfec- 
tion and mills for grinding have sprung up 
all through thé Southern ana “Middle States. 
It has not been @ profitable business for the 
past year, having suffered from Lie aoptbidlon 
incident to all branches of trade. Sumac 
grows all over the United States; but that 
best suited for tanning and dyeing purposes 
grows spontancously in a belt of country run- 
ning from Maryland down through Virginia 
and the Carolinas, thence through ‘the north- 
ern sections of Georgia, Alabama, and Miseis- 
sippi, and in portions of Kentucky and Ten- 
nesseeé. The northern climate seems too cold 
to develop the tanning properties of this plant; 
but large quantities of Pennsylvania and New 
York sumac are soldin the leaf to tanners of 
goatskin, who put !t in the vats to:strength- 
en up and keep the sewed skins from leak- 
ing; and it is also nsed by many tanners 
who wish to brighten the color of their 
leather. . The -season for picking sumac 
commences with the first of July and ends 
the last of September or with the first frost, 
for this turns the leaf red, and then it is worth- 
less, The stems, except the leaf-stems, have 
no strength and should not be gathered. 
They are full of pith, and if ground they only 
absorb the strength of the leaf and depreciate 
the value of the article. Sumac should be 
gathéred in this way—vis., break off the parts 
of the bush containing the leavés, but do not 
gather the blossoms‘or berries. Some sumac 
gatherers allow the leaves to wilt a few hours 
in the sun, while others convey it immediately 
into the shade or under cover. Cure it under 
shelter, to preserve its color and strength. 
When it is dry put it in bulk, and when dry 
and: windy days set in spread it out in beds, as 


floor, Then thresh it with a flail, when the 
leaves and stems will break nt att 
out.the large Serenbys tion th ¥ 
efore ho. t- 

wpetrs over with a ee to rene 
get to every part of it.» Remember to take out 
all the sticks, stems, and berries. The strength 
is in the leaf and "f@af-stem, ‘Care Anust bi 

én)to heve/it thoroughly dry befbre packs 

, to-avold spontaricous Cor bistion: “Goda 
ventilation should be oe —s it ” packed. 








*“‘PoPIcs: oF OF INTEREST. © 
A RHODE 
A corresponfént e 
gives an account of a visit to the farm at oy 
LC. Wilbour, in Little Compton, R. i 


portioniof the farm is dévoted td Shaan ‘The 
object at phietime. of the year ig the produc- 
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pone we witied more ‘""" a 
devoted to the use of fowls 
cas production, The limits of 


i i ot allo oat a detailed de- 
sin Hing oof ere 
of the manage tT: 


ae nes there are now on the mt fat 
about eleven hundred hens, and that it is not 
an unusual thing to send 200 dozen of eggs 
per weék to market. Our ideas of the labor 
of hunting hens’ eggs were greatly modified 
whén wé saw the maf in chargé ‘walk along iv’ 
frontof the rows of nests and ‘pick up four 
hundred fine, large, clean eggs. The eggs are 
all carefully gathered at night and sent, week- 
ly to the Boston market, so that there is no 
chance for them to be otherwise than fresh. 
and good. Indeed, we were told" that evsry, 
egg is warranted to be perfectly fresh and. 
sweet, The labor of providing the required’ 
variety of food for so largé’® family is no 
small item., "Wheat shorts, beef-scraps, and 
nreal are bought'by the ton and corn by the 
car-load, while o¢casionall¥ other varieties of 
grain are used, With broken oystet-shell in 
abundance. Cleanliness and a variety and 
Yiberal supply of food, we should judge, were 

strong points, of the management here, 

that disi eetants were freely 
were told that deaths by disease 
were of fare occurrence. A regular system of 
debfand cfedit is followedin this business ; 
but, in the ‘Abserice of the proprietor, we had 


‘no means of getting the figures. From our 


atandpoint, it seemed not only pleasant, but 
highly profitable. 


EGGS AS DIET. 


On this subject The Poultry Review has the 
following. pertinent and suggestive remarks : 


“Would it not be wise to substitute more 
eggs for meat in our daily diet? About one- 
third of the weight of an egg is solid nutri- 
ment. This.is more than can be said of meat. 
There are no bones or tough pieces, that have 
to belaid aside. A good egg is made up of 10 
parts shell, 50 parts white, and 30 parts yolk. 
The white of an egg contains 86 per ecnt, 
water, the yolk of an egy 52 per cent, The 
average Of an egg is about two ounces. “Prae- 
tically an egg is animal food, and yet there fs 
none of the disagreeable work of the butcher 
necessity “to obtain it, The vegetarians of 
Erfglatd tie éges freely; and many ‘of these 
men are eighty and ninety years old and have 
been remarkably free from illness. Eggs are 
best when cooked four minutes. This takes 
awey the animal taste, that is offensive to, 
some, but does not.so harden the white or yolk 
as to make them hard to digest, An.egg if 
cooked very hard is difficult of digestion, ex: 
cept by those with stout stomachs. Such eggs 
should be eaten. with bread ‘and masticated 
very finely. An egg spread on toast is food fit 
for a king—if kings deserve any better than 
anybody else, which is doubtful. Fried eggs 
are less wholesome than boiled ones. An egg 
dropped in hot water is not-only a clean and 
handsome, but.a delicious morsel... Most peo- 
ple spoil the taste of their eggs by adding 
pepper and salt. A little sweet butter ts the 
best dressing. Eggs contain much phos- 
phorus, which is supposed to be useful to 
those who use their brains much.” 


BIRDS THE FARMER’S FRIENDS. 


Not long ago, near Rouen, in the valley of 
Monyille, the crows had for a eonsiderable 
time been proscribed.. The cockcbafers ac- 
cordingly multiplied to such an extent that 
an entire meadow was soon found to be 
completely withered on the surface. The 
larve bad pushed so far their subterranean 
works that every root of grass had been eaten 
and all the turf could be rolled back on itself 
like a carpet, The multiplication of insects is 


almost ingredible, but i, Piteors seem equal to 
the, emergency. - saya, thé swallo 
is not satisfied with less than 1,000 files per 


diem and s pair jof sparrows carry home,to 
their young 4,300 caterpillars weekly ; a tomtit, 
300 daily,” The magpie hunts after the insects 
which lie concealed beneath the bark of the 
tree and live upon its sap. ‘The bee-eater in 
all lands carries on a fierce hostility with the 
wasp, WhicH thins our fruit. A large number 
of insects remain during the winter in theegg? 
or lares, waiting for the spring to burst, into 
life ; but in this state they are diligently hufited 
by the mavis, the wren, and the “‘troglodyte. 

The former turn over the leaves which strew 
the earth, the latter climb ‘to the lofliest 
branches of the trees or clean out the trurks.* 

In wet meadows the crows and storks bore the 
ground’ to, seize the ;white worm which for 
three years before metamorphosing into a 
cookohafer gnaws, at the roots of our — 


2 ath Zagenst Finw mv THe womde — 
This is rather a large claimto make, even 
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went 900. acres. Mr, Gra ott 
pally to-stock mrp ae ci 
Piished & great deal by; the introduction 
best, blooded stocks and exbibiting the 
methods of rearing, feeding, and insprovli 
the foreign and doniestic breedsiof horse 


cattle; ama sheep. He hae fast wintered 4,000, 


sheep, with a toss of less than one} per bee), the 


the seéret of his suecess lying in prosidl 
good shelter; He is the downer of the thor--} 
cure stallion te ng ety ~ $25,- 


father of which th the 
_ ed 
a et es mi Otro, Vi 


Kentucky anf“ hé' baa $250,000 to oop ar 
stock.” Among the’ large number of resident | 
colonists and stock-raisers,who have pur: 

laid of him ere now Ta pad 
toria Colony are many young..men-of ena 
nencé, both in this country and eens 


PRESERVING SWEET CORN.” a 

It {a all very: well, perhaps, td, ities people 
to can eweet dorn, for the éXperiedee may bel 
valnable in sweetening their tempers ; bnt ‘the 
corn will sour, If it {s well done, it will look 
beautifully white and be eves (if you “add 
sugar enough preparing tt 
requires so much} and ne¢ 
quickly and so hob eit, exes ' les, 
people ayo ars ia it. The 
thing te aaeare npr the corn 
from the ¢obs: season of sur- 
plus sweet corn, to ‘ary ay pe at first on sheets 
of tin in the ann, thém on é@heets dn which it 
can be moved and mixed frequently. In hot, 
dry weather thé “Gorn will, dry enough in? the 
sun; but should the weather come on-molst 
or rainy it-must be brought into the house 
and driéd ‘slowly tn’ thé “stove-Ovén, the door 
being open) upon bricks over the stove; or “in 
any similar safe way. It must not scorch nor 
lie in masses, so that it-will ferment. It is no 
“trick? todo this very well,'and it is sweeter” 
and better, but not 60 nice-looking as ‘the 
canned. It is onaccount of the danger of hay- 
ing large masses at once when rainy weather: 
comes on that wé advise drying some daily. 








When dry, preserve it In bags, hung up ajay |, 


from mice. 


OATMEAL AS. FOOD, 

Cassels Magazine says of oatmeal: “ We have 
called it the food for bone as well as brain, 
muscle as well as mind, To the laboring or 
artisan |classilt commends ttself aga artiele Fal 
diet on account of its cheapness and the readi- 
ness and economy with which it cap be cooked; 
and, while It is easily digested, tt, contains, an 
we bave seen, a larger proportion than wheaten 
bread of the elements that go to form bone 
and musele, The best Scotch, oatmeal costs 
twopence a pound ; and this/contains far more 
true nourishment, inthe opinion of some med- 
feal’ men, than thé same weight of Licbig’s 
Extract. It commends itself to literary men 
and all workers whe earn their bread, by the 
sweat of their brains, © There ate, a8 we-hap- 
pen to know, several wéll-known authots who, 
though born and bred this side the Tweed, 
nevertheless swear by oatmeal’ poridge asta 
briin-inspiring “eompound. | Then, as to its 
palatableness, we ourselves have Tong held the 
belief that not only is-porfidge rich if nutriZ 
tive matter, but, when, nicely cooked and eaten 
with new milk {fs simply Raticions A dainty 
dishy fit, indeed, to set- before, any king.” ~ 

A SPUNKY HEN. 

The San Francisco Post.saya Mr. Stirling, the 
sexton of Calyary. church, is the possessor of,a 
remarkable hen, and relates the following in- 
cident In the life of tha sagaclous fowl: 


‘She brought out WWrd0d. chickens the | 


gthag, eh rps He ¢ ousiderabl 
excitement ap " : 
which at onoe Vite aap tmna 


contenting thetidlvés with’ @hiek awd a half 
for dinner dafly, The hen stood this m:*8sacre 
of innocents for a day or two; but Pip 
morning, as a sleek rat, grown insolent fr™@ 

living high. on the, toothsome chicks, A 


ivisitation is that, although remaining with us 


‘and where parties have threshed and calculat- 
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cQVeR, the exeg be shy? pnd. ihich:ts,composed of only the CHOICES® MATERIAL, and its 
mie gray, old age is to concld ea. UNIFORM. It is PERMANENT IN COLOR, HA z IN ant uamenrete and | 
about the temples suggest attacks of CONOMICAL IN USE, and is ended by all consumers és STRIOTLY THE FINEST 
$ f when n’ the end the. nose Pre- | PAINT-MA DE to which we add cor GUARANTEE at it is such. This Paint is prepared READY 
gents circular scars it may be coneludéd that OR USE, requiring no mixing whatever, is sold in , from one gallon upward. It is easier 


animal has bee twitelied With a cord to 
sure its quietness while being shod or hav: 
ing to submit to severely painful operations. 


to apply and will cover 








Y. . PRICE REDUCED, BUT QUALITY RETAINED. THE BEST is 


Sgr S\N ATIONAL: MIXED PAINT, 


a: shapes neg me 
.-O. Box 3951. 
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cover better than the best of amy other. Beata of ntrce 


Paints, do not condemn this article until you have, 
oF OLons, Sideoenres slliiaaihd 


ED PAINT CO., 68 


inferior “mixed” or “chemical ” 


Rarclay St,, N. x. 





h PARASITH ‘DESTROYING THE GRASSHOPPERS. ° 


FE. F. Jackson, of Graham Lakes, Minn., 
writes to the Field anid Forest, ' undef tate’or i 
July :3ist,' as follows: 

| ines the: "hoppers left, two tapes ago, we 
have been making éxaminations, and find the 
vast number of eggs deposited by them are 
‘being destroyed bya white-worm, many. of-thé | 
j cells being, empty. We also,found vast num- 
‘| bers of the grasshoppers themselves being 
destroyed by a white. maggot, one-fourth. to | 
one-half inch in length, working in their bodies. | 
One singular fact in connection with their late 


‘eight days, they did more damage in four houts 
ou the last day than in all the rest of y' ine. 
put together.” 


ENORMOUS HARVEST IN CAMLAOHTR, 


A correspondent-at Camlachie says: ‘The 
harvest may now be said ‘to be entirely safe, 


\ed on a good yield it has gone far beyond their 
expectations, To give isolated instances of 
enormous yield would be superfluous. 90 to 
100 bushels of oats to the acre is not uncom- 
nion. 60 bushels of barley and’35 to 40 ‘bush- 
els of spring wheat may be called the average. 
‘As for eorn, potatoes, millet, etc., the nearest 
description I could give would be that it had all 
been raised’ spti¢inlly for exhibition, Wehave | 
a number of leading farni¢ts heré ‘whowere 
broughtiup to farming if England ‘and Scot; 
land, and E have heard sevéral say that, they 
never ‘saw as much stuff on the Jand’as they 
have seen here this,year.’? ¥ 
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along'in the neighborhood of & ome a abilctt 


was trifling cdrelessly with a crast of: 

the wrath of the mother was aronwed: “She 
flew at the rat, pounced on him, caught him by 
the back, and, eatrying»the ‘robber to a tub 
full.of. water, dropped him into tt with a re- 

vengeful ‘cluck.’ The rat was drowned, and 
the brood hag since been free from the raids of 
surviving es 
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Age hale REDUCES 
“AVERILL PAINT. 


OVER 300,000 HOUSES 


PARNRED WITH IT. 


White and all he tania tte 


i BT the price is reduéed, the consumer. 


and teduced price-' 


ready for 


the quality better than ever. 


A WICAL PAINT Co, 
32 Burling New orks. oF 132 East River St., CiSvetana, Ohte. 


use, and sold by the Gallon. 





Important to.Owners of Houses! 





Read this and Show Your Neighbors! 
, Paint your Houses with 





Miller Bros’ Chemical Paint, 


Paints are Dass imitatio ta” Bend 
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BELOIT MINERAL SPRINGS, 


SOV RRSIGN REMEDY 


has ty ABE rr 
for Piney Blood, Digestive, and Bilious = 
Sick Headac 


usness and Sick 


eases, Nervou Constipatio 
er Complaints, Dys Lag Diabetes, nln all dies 
eases requ —* a la mathe, gad Tonle. An 
alysis. by Prof. C. F. Chandler, of umbia College, 
For circulars in or address 


inquire of your Druggist, or 


10D0-MAGNESIAN SPRING CO., 


Beloit, Wis. 


Refers to B. BE. HALE, 06 Park Place, New York. 
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DR. RADWAY'S 
SARDAPARILLTAN 
RISOLYEN 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR THE CURE OF SCROFULA AND ALL 
CHRONIC AND HEREDITARY 
DISEASES, 


BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs or Stomach, 
Skin oF Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves, 


CORRUPTING ; THE. “SOLIDS AND 


VITIATING THE FLU AS" 
ye Jan 7 


Chronic Rheumai TMBrown meee sored 
ing, Hacking Dry CoughyCancerous Affeetions, Con- 
sumption, Bleeding.of the Lungs{Dyspepsia, Water 
Brash, Tié Dowlouretx, White Swellings, Tumors, Ul- 
cers, Skin.and Hip Diseases, Mercurial Diseases, 
Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, Rickets, Salt 
Rheum, Bronchitis, Kidney, Bladder, and Liver Com- 
plaints, etc. 

PRICE $1 PER BOTTLE. 


R. 
RADWAY'S 


READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest. and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


ONE 50-CENT BOTTLE 


WILL CURE MORE GOMPLAINTS AND 
PREVENT THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUD- 
DEN APTACES OF HPIDEMICS AND 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES THAN ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS ‘EXPENDED FOR 
OTHER MEDICINES OR MEDICAL AT- 
TENDANCE. 

THE ‘MOMENT RADWAY’S READY 
RELIEF 18 APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR 
TAKEN INTERNALLY, ACCORDING TO 
DIRECTIONS—PAIN, FROM WHATEVER 
CAUSE, CEASES TO ‘#XIST. 


Inall cases where pain or discomfort is experienced, 
or if seized with Influenza, Diphtheria, Sore Throat, 
Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoarseness, Bilious Colic, 
Inflammation of the Bowels, Stomach, Lungs, Liver, 
Kidngys, or with Croup, Quinsy, Fever and Ague, or 
with Neuraigia, Headache, Tic Douloureux, Tooth- 
ache, Earache, or with Lumbago, Pain in the Back, 
or Rheumatism, or with Diarrhtea, Cholera Morbus, 
or Dysentery, or with Burns, Scalds, or Bruises, or 
with Strains, Cramps, or Spasms,<ae application of 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF will cure youof the 
worst of these complaints in a few hours. 


DR. RADWAY'’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated, for the cure of 
all diseases of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Biadder, Nervous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, 
Costiveness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, 
Bilious Fever, Inflammation of the Bowels, Piles, 
and al) derangements of the internal viscera. War- 
ranted to effect a positive cure. 

Price % cents per box. Sold by Druggists. 


Dr. Radway & Co., 32 Warren $t. 































Read “ FALSE AND TRUE.” Send one letter stamp 
te Rapway & Oo., No. 32 Warren 8t., cor. Church, 
New York. information worth thousands will be 
sent you. = 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 182 Hester Street, New York, 
i) STILL JORTINGD 46 T0 K£EP THk LARGEST STOUK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FU RNITURE 
Misteceiai? Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer 
to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 
Please state where you saw this. 
Volcanic Medicines, which Convulse the System by their 
violent Cathartic action, must not be taken for Constipation. 
The mild, soothing,' and painless operation of 


Tarrant’s SELTZER APERIENT 


is exactly what is required and will speedily cure the most 
chronic cases. 









SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Gro. L. BuRR, SUCCESSOR TO 


FREEMAN & BURR, 





[October 7, 1875, ’ 
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Nos, {38 and-140: Fulton Street, New York, (Esrasrisxep 1863.) | 


_THI§ olf and popular establishment opens the season with a stock unparalleled in extent and 
variety, which embraces every novelty of style and texture of material, for all classes and all ages. 








DRESS SUITS. | 
































BOYS’ OVER-| _ 
as eseces Nees SUITS. BOYS’ SUITS. COATS: 
#5). $8 $10\8121161 ate $15 15 /915|(928 isa $30 3 4 $38| $10 $3| $5) 

$15 $20'$30 $40 ||$20 $25'830'$40|/$40'945'$50'860!| $8! 415! $201] $10! 9151 820 

All the new fabrics|| The excellent and in CUSTOM|| The stock embraces all the fa- 
and _ styles. for Fail yeaa Cenectas eins oes ~—4y- of the|/vorite designs and most FASH- 
and Winter in — most Re ¥ amet is made to/ IONABLE MATERIALS for ali 
Surtouts, Sacks, meaware - ort ni and moderate] |ages 

pric: 








THE NEW SYSTEM 


FOR ORDERING CLOTHING)=see 


ER, SENT FREE. 


FOF wh promptly filled, THE NEW SYSTEM for 
ordering by by water. = —— thousands avail themselves, enables 
he cogntry to order with the certainty of re- 
oar 8 then awd ost PRRFSCL SIT ATTAINAB 
rections for ordering by Letter sent free on application. 


To School Offi icers. and, Church Trustees : 


SCHOOL OR CHURCH H FURNITURE 


until you get Prices from the 
SHERWOOD SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 
Mantfacturers of the Celebrated 
“MARVEL” SCHOOL DESKS, 
184 and 186 State Street Chicago Ill. 


FREEMAN & _ WOODRUFF, 


Formerly FRE 


MERCHANT TAILORS WAND C CL OTHIERS, 


No. 241 be at oh Pace City Hall Park and New Raeiies. 
me .—— Seer Feces. 
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Manufactured by the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 


(Of Worcester, Mass. & Toledo, 0.) 
THE BEST IN THE 
. WORLD as 


{TRADE MARK.) 


For the following reasons: - 


og ena Del a as oe pe 


The only stop-action ever invented that can not ba 
by use. 


The only organ made with bellows capacity so great 
that it i I 
was as res but little effort with the eats supply 
The best made and most elegant cases in market. 
wy Srpeniely eae ne 


Write to us for Illustrated nd and Price Li 
us 
which will be matiea Gheppietion. Andres 


LORING & BLAKE ORCAN CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, 
E: 29 BAKER STREET, Lanner: ENG. 


Emeiaur Workers in |— : : 
FANCY WOODS. MIDDLETOWN i 
ut Mahogany. PLATE COMPANY’s 


‘alp y. phase 
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Grade FY), Bick. , 
15 SHOT GUN. Stes 
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Factorton Mia rH ent Street, N.¥.-y 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING . SYRUP, 





for Children Teething. . 


Thirty Years’ (Euyeriesce 6f:an 0ld-Naree— 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP ia the pre- 
scription of one of the best’ Female Physicians and 
Nurses in the United ‘States, and. has been used for 


thirty years with never-failing , 
ildren, from thé * 





unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on 
the outside wrapper. tld a Medio eater 











AND ALL-HEALING.’ 
For Internal and External Use, 
PREPARED BY. 
CURTIS & BROWN, 
‘Wo: 215 Fulton street’ New York. 
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mi 25 Conts = Bottle. 


JO\ unit. BROWN & SONS, Boston. 
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